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Of course not. Even the most rabid sectarian would answer this 
question negatively, could his sect be the favored one. The ideal of 
all Christian workers is, beyond question, that of an undivided 
church in each land. The question, however, is the practical one 
confronting modern missions. Can they be so adjusted and carried 
on under present-day conditions as to avoid the disadvantages of 
sectarianism ? Or—to change the wording—should the local churches 
resulting from the missionary work of separate denominations be 
united into a single native church in which the denominational dis- 
tinctions of the co-operating missions are obliterated? And, if so, 
in what way may such union be effected? My answer to this question 
must be stated in a series of propositions, the elaboration and defense 
of which the limits of this paper will not allow. 

1. It isa mistake to denounce denominational distinctions. These 
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have arisen under God’s providence, and, with possibly rare excep- 
tions, were religiously imperative. The rise of divisions in the 
church has been a necessary step in Christian progress. We may 
well deplore the evils they have occasioned, but we should not 
overlook the benefits they have secured. 

2. Denominational distinctions are twofold, doctrinal and organi- 
zational. History shows that each of these has had powerful influence 
on religious life and development. But history also shows that many 
distinctions once thought vital are not so. One of the problems 
with which modern Protestantism is unconsciously wrestling is the 
question: Which of the doctrinal and organizational distinctions of 
denominations are vital and which are not? The solution of this 
problem is being attained through experience—through the applica- 
tion of the principles of the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fit. Quite unexpectedly to each group of Christians, hated 
theological doctrines and despised ecclesiastical polities are proving 
themselves fitted to survive because of their ability to produce and 
maintain genuine Christian life. God has blessed their labors far 
beyond the expectations of their opponents. 

3. Under the present conditions of Christendom denominational 
extension in mission fields has been, and still is, unavoidable. Mis- 

ionaries whose education and experience are limited to the denomi- 
nations to which they belong cannot do otherwise than plant Chris- 
tianity in the doctrinal and ecclesiastical forms with which they are 
acquainted. These are, indeed, the only forms they can make 
effective. How, for instance, could I, a Congregationalist by 
birth, education, and mature conviction, effectively teach Christianity 
in the form required by the Episcopal doctrine of ordination, the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, or any other belief or practice 
contrary to my convictions ? 

4. In the long run, however, this extension of denominational 
distinctions will be not without its advantages. When unified native 
churches shall arise, native Christians will be able to make a synthesis 
of the varied doctrines and practices introduced by missionaries, 
and to establish their churches with a wealth of forms and variety 
of beliefs and experiences impossible, had all missionary work been 
carried on under a single type of polity or theology. 


S 
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5. It was highly desirable for the development of Christianity 
even in Christian lands that each distinct type of theology and polity 
should put its theories and convictions to the test in fresh soil. The 
modern collapse of sectarian antagonisms and the development of 
even interdenominational cordiality are in no small part due to the 
discovery that the Christian work of denominations, having supposedly 
defective forms of polity and theology, is nevertheless blessed of 
God. The once dominant assumption that “my church” possesses 
all truth is being overthrown by evangelistic experiments in non- 
Christian lands. Interdenominational charity is one of the by-pro- 
ducts of foreign evangelism. The work of the Holy Spirit is seen 
to be confined to no one church, to depend on no particular system 
of theology, to be tied to no particular ritual or polity. This has 
been a lesson of immense importance which the churches have been 
long in learning; and even yet the Christian church as a whole cannot 
be said to have learned it. 

6. Complete obliteration of denominational distinctions in foreign 
missionary work is as yet impossible. The diversities of theological 
beliefs and of ecclesiastical organizations are too great to admit of 
real union. Few Protestants probably would be willing to surrender 
the proclamation of Christianity in any land exclusively to Roman or 
Greek Catholics on the one hand, or to Plymouth Brethren on the 
other. Few non-Episcopal Protestants would wish to see High Church 
Sacramentarian Anglicanism the only form of Christianity given to a 
non-Christian people. There are still many Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, Calvinists and Arminians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists who would similarly be unwilling 
to surrender a field exclusively to alien denominations. 

7. But the practical question today is as to the amount of conces- 
sion in creed and polity possible and desirable between those groups of 
Protestants who are finding themselves in closer agreement on funda- 
mentals than they had supposed. This question cannot be answered 
dogmatically by anyone. A few principles, however, are clear. 
(a) The surrender of conscientious convictions by any missionary or 
denomination is undesirable as well as un-Christian. Everyone 
must be faithful to the truth God has revealed to him. (6) But equally 
important is charity of word and thought toward those who differ. 
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Missionaries should take pains to teach converts that in funda- 
mentals all Protestant denominations are agreed. The chief differ- 
ences are today organizational. These have to do with questions 
of practical efficiency, not with salvation. (c) Co-operation in many 
kinds of work is possible; and wherever possible, it is highly impera- 
tive, as showing in practical forms a unity deeper than the differences. 
Bible translation and publication, hymn-books, Christian literature, 
mass-meetings, have been fields of successful union work. Co- 
operation, however, should be pushed in medical and educational 
work. So far as feasible, all Protestant missions in each land should 
be federated, and should develop their federal activity to the greatest 
possible extent. A single annual report covering the entire Protestant 
work would be of great value. The transfer of native membership 
from one denomination to another, according to the convenience of 
members who have changed their residences, should be made easy 
and even be urged. And I would go even a step farther. I am con- 
vinced that, in some lands at least, for the sake of the independent 
native church that is finally to arise, there should be co-operation in 
theological education. 

The success of all co-operative enterprises, however, depends on 
the spirit of the men in charge, and on the details of the methods of 
co-operation. This brief article is naturally not the place in which 
to discuss these details. Successful co-operation along the lines here 
mentioned would prevent the wasteful reduplication of necessarily 
expensive institutions, as well as make possible their adequate sup- 
port, both of which are important considerations in effective Christian 
propagation. 

8. The.aim of foreign missions should be, and doubtless, in the 
case of Protestant missions, is, the establishment of self-propagating, 
self-supporting, and self-governing churches. In my mind, this 
includes final organic separation of the native from the mother-church. 
The normal development of the native church, and the complete 
adaptation of the forms of Christian truth, as well as of ecclesiastical 
organization, to the people of any land, is impossible so long as the 
native church is ecclesiastically and theologically dependent on the 
votes and beliefs of Christians of an alien race and different civilization 
thousands of miles away. 
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g. The truly native church, in highly civilized non-Christian lands, 
cannot be founded by foreigners. Missionaries can proclaim the 
Christian evangel, plant the Christian life, teach the Christian 
conceptions of God and man in the forms known to them, and can 
organize local groups of Christians, helping them in their earlier ecclesi- 
astical experiments. They can jlay foundations, prepare the soil, 
encourage, suggest, and stimulate. But not until a country possesses 
a large group of self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating 
churches, ministered to by many well-educated, consecrated, and 
gifted pastors who, in order more effectively to evangelize their own 
people, have secured complete ecclesiastical independence, can a 
truly native church be said to have arisen. 

Such an ecclesiastical church should, in my opinion, be brought 
into existence, be given organic form, and be officered and supported 
wholly by natives. Its creed should express the genuine belief of 
native Christians resulting from their own study of the Bible as guided 
by the Holy Spirit and in the light of their own religious experience. 
That creed should not be a translation of some foreign creed, not even 
of any of the ecumenical creeds of Christendom, although of course 
these may well be held in high esteem. The creed of the native church 
should be indigenous, adapted to the truths, and also to errors, of 
the particular non-Christian environment in the midst of which it 
lives and with which it must cope. Only when a native church has 
arisen from which all authoritative and even nominal control by 
missionaries or foreign ecclesiastical organizations has been elimi- 
nated can the Christian work in any land be freed from the popular 
objection of being a “foreign” religion. In proportion to the civili- 
zation of a people, however, is overcoming of such an objection 
essential to the extensive evangelization of that people. 

10. A significant fact reveals the unwisdom of expecting foreign 
missionaries to take the lead in organizing strictly native churches. 
Its brief statement will probably occasion misunderstanding. Yet 
even at this risk its importance demands recognition. 

Christian triumphs in all lands, in both ancient aad modern times, 
have been due to the exceptional efficiency of Christians in humani- 
tarian enterprise, personal integrity, and social reforms, rather than 
to their metaphysical doctrines, systematic theologies, and specific 
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types of church organization. Nevertheless, for centuries teachers of 
Christianity have in their formal instruction reversed the emphasis. 
They have regarded these latter as the essentials of Christianity. 
They have insisted that acceptance of certain theological creeds and 
membership in their own churches are primary conditions of sal- 
vation. In the teaching and requirements of Jesus, however, system- 
atic doctrine, and especially metaphysics, rituals, and church 
organizations, are never more than implicit, while practical godliness, 
moral integrity, and universal brotherly kindness are the essentials. 
Since the time of Jesus, in proportion as his disciples have taught and 
practiced these, has the gospel triumphed. It is this ethical aspect of 
Christianity that is today winning its way in the Orient, rather than 
occidental formulations of Christian metaphysics. These, on the 
contrary, are proving an obstacle to the spread of Christianity. It 
is certain that in the organization of independent native churches 
in the Orient it would be a mistake to make obligatory western 
metaphysics, rituals, or polity. Metaphysics at least, if present at all 
in the creeds, should be implicit, as in the teaching of Jesus. 

Now, from the very nature of the situation, it is altogether likely 
that experienced native pastors are less liable than occidental mission- 
aries to introduce occidentalisms into the native church, especially 
if free, financially and ecclesiastically. 

11. These paragraphs are not to be taken as a condemnation of 
metaphysics, systematic Christian doctrine, or ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. These unquestionably have their place. But they do 
not constitute the gospel; nor should they occupy the primary place 
in Christian instruction. Nor are these paragraphs to be taken as 
’ jmpugning missionaries. They are a noble band—the salt of the 
earth. They are, nevertheless, the product of their denominations. 
In their formal Christian teaching, doctrine and polity are given a 
leading place. As a rule, however, they live the gospel better than 
they teach it. And living is the most effective method of teaching. 

12. The time for the rise of a wholly native church depends on a 
number of circumstances, among which are: (a) The existence of 
many local congregations whose membership is large enough to 
insure a steady, well-educated, representative constituency. (6) 
Their complete self-support and self-government, coupled with zeal 
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and ability for self-propagation. Experience in local self-government is 
an essential requisite to a more comprehensive organization. Finan- 
cial self-support is a sure sign that belief has taken firm hold; that 
Christianity has become well rooted and can continue regardless of 
foreign favors and financial backing; that it is no longer an exotic, 
but has become indigenous. (c) A feeling on the part of native 
leaders of restiveness under foreign control, and a desire for perfect 
freedom in thought and organization, in order to secure a native 
church wholly free from imposed occidentalisms, and from the charge 
of being a “foreign” religion. 

13. The danger of perpetuating unnecessary and even disadvan- 
tageous denominational differences in non-Christian lands arises 
more from missionaries, boards, and supporting constituencies in 
Christian lands than from native Christians. To these latter the 
differences between Protestant denominations are insignificant— 
many of them even meaningless. It is far easier for Japanese than 
for American Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists to unite. This they should be allowed to do when the above- 
named conditions have been fulfilled. The Christian duty, therefore, 
of those in home lands who pray for the unity of the church of Christ 
is to stand aside and allow the native churches that have grown up 
under their care to unite in such wise as the Holy Spirit may lead them. 
American and English Christians should not oppose union move- 
ments of native Christians. 

14. But what, it will be asked, should be the relation of mission- 
aries and mission boards to such native churches? They should, 
of course, work together in harmonious co-operation and mutual 
consultation. But for how long?. Until the native church is able 
effectively to carry on its home missionary work alone. In case the 
native church departs so widely from the gospel, as understood by 
any denomination, as to cause its serious perversion, that denomi- 
nation is free, of course, to establish its own independent work. 
By so doing it appeals to the practical test of competition—to the 
struggle for existence and survival of the fit. For this is the method 
ordained of God whereby he reveals his approval of truth and his 
condemnation of error. 

15. There would seem to be no good reason why all Presbyterian 
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boards. working in any land should not unite their efforts to the up- 
building of one native Presbyterian church, as in Japan and India, 
nor why all Methodist work should not unite in one native Methodist 
church. Such union movements may well be inaugurated and even 
carried through by missionaries. Further union movements, how- 
ever, should generally wait on the demands of native leaders and be 
carried out by them. They should be left to choose and to harmonize, 
so far as they can, the various elements of the various denominations. 
Their tentative programmes they must experiment with and test. By 
a gradual process of adopting, adapting, or dropping, a form of 
church organization and of statement of Christian belief may finally 
be attained, fitted to the peculiar needs of their own land. 

16. And yet, although I approve unreservedly and heartily of union 
efforts, I am not sanguine that the ideal of a single national church 
wholly free from schism will be attained, or, if once attained, long 
maintained. Should the native church adopt any form of organiza- 
tion or creed in which authority and conformity play a part, schism will 
surely arise sooner or later. The numerous sects of Buddhism and 
Shintoism argue ill for the long survival in Japan of an undivided 
Christian church. Only on condition that the native organization 
allow utmost freedom in belief, ritual, and practice could such 
a church arise. Yet, to theological conservatives and to advo- 
cates of a “strong” church government, such freedom would 
be unacceptable. 

17. Inclosing this paper, I would emphasize the following practical 
points: (a) Missions and boards should make every effort to co- 
operate in their institutional work—schools, publications, hospitals 
and dispensaries, and even in their theological seminaries, seeking 
the highest efficiency of the whole rather than denominational 
advantage. They will thus manifest their real unity, which is 
deeper and stronger than their differences. (b) Missionaries should 
take pains to make knowrto their own Christians their high regard 
for other denominations. 

By carrying out these two general policies the evils of denomina- 
tionalism will be largely avoided, and native Christians will be pre- 
pared for their own union movement in God’s own time. 

Smpney L. GULICcK 
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The above question scarcely admits of an unqualified answer. It 
seems clear that, until our fellow-Christians in China have sufficient 
experience and knowledge to frame a church system, or systems, of their 
own, the missionaries of necessity will have to instruct them in these 
matters, and to a large extent to take the initiative in introducing some 
kind of church order. In doing this they will, of course, be guided 
mainly by their own convictions on the subject, as formed in the home 
lands; that is to say, the tendency will be to reproduce the church 
government of their own denomination. At the same time, it may 
be affirmed, without reservation, that the introduction by a mission- 
ary of his own church order, in a mere “rule-of-thumb” manner, 
would argue serious unfitness for his calling. A slight knowledge 
of church history and a common-sense observation of things as they 
are in the ecclesiastical world are enough to convince anyone that 
each and all of the various systems prevailing in modern Christendom 
have largely been shaped and colored by influences connected with 
the political and social life of the countries in which they have grown 
up. It may, indeed, be stated without exaggeration that nearly 
all of these systems give expression either to compromises between 
conflicting views, or to the triumph, and therefore undue predomi- 
nance, of one set of ideas over an opposing school of thought. Men 
being what they are, it is inevitable that, in the heat of conflict and 
controversy, the judicial temper should often be impaired. Ina revolt 
from the exaggerations and abuses of one type of church order, the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and a new system has 
resulted with its own inherent limitations and mistakes. And these, 
as time goes on, have given rise, in their turn, to a new campaign 
of protest and secession. 

Hence, while it would be a serious confession of weakness, and 
even a culpable drawing-back from duty, for a missionary to decline 
to introduce some ecclesiastical order in the churches under his care, 
he should remember that what may, on the whole, be the most suit- 
able for us, with centuries of church life behind us, will be cumber- 
some and positively hurtful, if introduced as a finished product from 
Christian lands. He will, if wise, therefore endeavor, as far as 
possible, to cultivate detachment of mind in respect to his own and 
other denominational forms familiar to him in his own country. 
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He must discriminate between what is cardinal and fundamental in 
them, and those features which are the result of local influence. 
He will bear in mind that the New Testament is not explicit on this 
subject. It contains no crystallized, formulated statement. It 
gives us an outline of the growth and development of the Christian 
church during one generation, leaving us to infer from the account 
certain general principles, and to trace their practical application 
to actual circumstances and requirements as they arose. Doctrinaire 
discussions as to the relative rights and responsibilities of church 
officers and the rest of the congregation are conspicuous by their 
absence; nor is it difficult for a dispassionate reader to perceive that, 
in the actual arrangements of that era, there are adumbrations of the 
various principal ecclesiastical ideas, which since then have found 
expression in more or less rival or antagonistic systems. However 
much we may deplore the resultant situation, as we have it in our 
own lands, and may seek to mitigate it by plans of federation, it is 
obviously impossible to revert to New Testament conditions in the 
case of our home churches. In that of the young Christian com- 
munities in the mission field it is far otherwise. It may, indeed, 
be safely said that the true and permanent solution of the ecclesiastical 
problem there will be found only in this way. While in practice 
each missionary will naturally give prominence to that particular 
aspect of church government to which, by previous training, he is 
personally attached, he will, if guided by the foregoing line of thought, 
do so only to a very modified extent; and will be careful to make 
his arrangements sufficiently elastic to admit of their healthy growth 
and modification in harmony with the particular characteristics of 
the race among whom he is privileged to labor. He will seek to avoid 
the mistake aptly described by the French as “governing too much,” 
but will rather remember that, if the young church is a living and 
healthy organism, it will grow after its own order, and will be free 
from that ecclesiastical self-consciousness that finds its expression in 
elaborate and redundant paper constitutions. His part is to intro- 
duce certain simple germ principles, which, as they grow, will largely 
receive their external form and color from their environment. When 
the process, for instance, by which the present conventional place 
of worship was evolved from the assembly-hall commonly used in 
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cities during primitive times is consideréd, the introduction by mission- 
aries of that particular type of building, among peoples whose architec- 
ture is of a totally different character, seems, to say the least, super- 
fluous and uncalled for. In some countries the effect of such a practice 
is apt to be positively detrimental to the cause of Christianity, as it 
tends to excite the dislike and mistrust of foreign religions which are 
felt in varying degrees by most races. The same, of course, applies 
to the fittings, vestments, and other accessories of public worship. 
The principles contained in the old refrain, “Be it ever so humble, 
there is no place like home,” can with advantage be applied to this 
part of oursubject. Ifit is becoming more and more widely recognized 
that certain large sections of our modern city populations do not 
like to enter the ordinary place of worship, and that, if they are to 
be reached, halls more resembling their usual haunts have to be 
secured, how much more should the same principle be followed 
among the peoples of other climes and continents! The missionary, 
therefore, needs above all things to be delivered from that stupid 
parochialism, which tends to obliterate the individuality and initi- 
ative of his converts, by the introduction of practices and arrange- 
ments merely because they are what, through training and habit, 
suit his ideas and habits best. 

The writer having for over twenty years been a missionary in 
China, it may not be out of place to add a few remarks referring 
more particularly to that country. 

It may be taken as certain that before long the churches in countries 
such as Japan and China will insist upon making their own arrange- 
ments, and correspondingly resent any attempt on the part of mis- 
sionaries to curtail their liberty in this respect. From this point 
of view the wisdom of our not now drawing the bow too tight is obvious. 
The time is rapidly approaching when the provincialism that imagines 
that we ourselves have all the knowledge and wisdom, and ignores 
the fact that other races have powers and qualities from which we 
can obtain profit and instruction, will meet with its well-merited rebuke 
and discomfiture., The history of China, for instance, furnishes a 
record of achievements in the domain of government probably unsur- 
passed in the history of mankind. China has produced a literature 
and worked out a social and political system which, whatever its 
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defects and errors, has, through the shocks and vicissitudes of many 
centuries, held together a civilized society numbering hundreds of 
millions and covering a vast and diversified area of country. It is 
much to be desired that the past political and social history of China 
should be more widely and intelligently studied in western lands 
than has hitherto been the case. Until this is done, reproaches of 
the Chinese on the score of their ignorance and self-conceit seem out 
of place. We cannot afford to despise a race which, without the 
facilities of modern means of communication and mechanical skill, 
has during so long a period of time developed and maintained a 
political, commercial, and social system of vast magnitude and impor- 
tance. It may be taken as certain that, as time goes on, China will 
give to the Christian church men fitted for leadership and endowed 
with organizing power on a large scale. Nor can the fact be ignored 
by anyone attempting to forecast the future ecclesiastical develop- 
ment of Christianity in that country, that from time immemorial 
the governmental ideal, set forth by her literature and cherished by 
her scholars, is that of a benevolent despotism, combined with a 
real and healthy influence of popular opinion. In dealing with a 
people of so strong and independent a spirit as the Chinese, it can 
at all events be predicted with confidence that any attempt to force 
upon them the diversified denominationalism of our home lands 
will end in disaster. Here, if nowhere else, the missionary needs to exer- 
cise the utmost self-restraint and discrimination between essentials and 
incidentals in the forms existing in his own land, and to bear in mind 
the words of his Divine Master: “Neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles; else the bottles break and the wine runneth out . . . .; 
but they put new wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.” 
D. E. Hoste 


There could not be a better field than China for observations on 
such an important question as the one before us: ‘Should denomina- 
tional distinctions be perpetuated in mission work?” A hundred 
years have rolled away since Morrison endured the vituperation of foes 
and the misunderstanding of friends in his attempt to introduce the 
Christian religion into China. In this period, and in al/ this period, 
missions of every persuasion have faced a common enemy, a common 
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“hatred of the foreigner,” and now join in celebrating a common 
victory already within sight. This state of things has conduced to a 
drawing together of the forces of Christianity at work in China. 
It was said to the writer by a veteran missionary: “The different 
missions at work out here are like the various companies in one regi- 
ment of soldiers.” It is also the psychological moment for considera- 
tion of the question. A movement, emanating from northern China, 
is on foot for the federation of all missions at work in China and for 
the unification of the Christian Chinese church. This is referred to 
by the various contributors to this article. Suffice it to say that opinion 
is against a mere mechanical union brought about by a majority 
vote, while the trend of thought is strongly in favor of doing away with 
the causes of friction that mar the ethical unity of the church of Christ; 
and the probability is that any action taken at the great conference 
to be held in Shanghai in the spring of 1907 will be along this line. 

Invitations to contribute to this symposium were sent out to leaders 
of missions in central China whose experience in the field demands 
that their opinions receive consideration. Through pressure of 
work, or other reasons, some have felt unable to send replies; others 
again have given verbal answers. The various contributions in this 
article should therefore be regarded as representative rather than as 
exhaustive: an indication of the attitude of missionaries as a whole 
to this great problem that in the near future is to confront the church 
in China, and not as a final pronouncement on the matter on the part 
of any individual missionary or mission. 

Rev. T. E. North, district chairman, Wesleyan missionary, with 
a quarter of a century of experience in China mission work, writes: 


It is somewhat startling to have to reply to the question: ‘Should denomi- 
national distinctions be perpetuated in mission work?” by what practically 
amounts to “‘Yes;” but though one shrinks from the bald monosyllabic reply, 
I suspect that the trend of a more detailed reply from myself could be only that. 
In the first place, then, I do not think that these denominational distinctions in 
themselves are a serious matter, except possibly in one or two extreme cases, 
and that whether as regards matters of church administration or of doctrine. 
To endeavor to efface these distinctions is, in my opinion, simply to emphasize 
and magnify them in the eyes of our native converts. As regards plant, church 
discipline, responsibility for members and their conduct, relationship to Chinese 
authorities, both the claims of our home churches and the moral claim of the 
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Chinese government, as well as the comfort and convenience of the various mis- 
sions, demand the continued recognition of the various societies. In case of a 
breach of Chinese law on the part of a mission preacher or schoolmaster, for 
instance, to whom would the Chinese official turn if all distinctions were obliter- 
ated? Fortunately there is no great difference in the moral standards which 
we seek to establish among even our ordinary church members, but one would 
hardly like to become responsible in the eyes of the Chinese for the conduct of 
men over whom one has no jurisdiction or control whatever; and it would not 
be difficult to imagine such a position under the circumstances supposed. There 
is too much talk these days about a union which practically means uniformity, 
and that alike of creed and terminology and worship. To my mind this not 
merely belies the name ‘‘nonconformists,’’ of which many of us are so justly 
proud, but strikes a serious blow at the principles of Protestantism itself. I 
would almost as soon hand over our converts to the thraldom of Rome and the 
rule of the Pope as enslave them to any system of theology or church practice, 
however excellent, if regarded as absolutely binding on their conscience. True 
union is to be cultivated and sought after by every means in our power, but I 
regard true union as a union, not of sameness, but of diversities; and the more 
diverse and numerous our unimportant differences, the grander and deeper the 
unity which in Christ Jesus binds us together in the bonds of brotherly affection 
and united purpose and aim. Fortunately such strivings after uniformity must 
defeat their own aim, but it is lamentable to think of the energies and time frit- 
tered away in quest of this wrong ideal. A frank recognition of differences of 
conviction and creed, and, at the same time, a sense of the true deeper union 
which exists already, would, I feel sure, pave the way for a federation of our 
mission churches—a federation which will enable us in a temperate way to face 
the questions affecting mission comity as they arise—e. g., division of territory 
for mission operations, withdrawal from or exchange of stations in some cases, 
owing to geographical considerations—and lead us from time to time to unite 
in special social, literary, or educational work. Is not a craving for uniformity 
too often the result of narrowness of view, and lack of consideration for the con- 
victions of others? Is it not devoid of the very elements of true union? Does 
it give much hope for securing wisely directed federation ? 


Rev. A. S. Adams, the veteran superintendent of the work of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in Hanyang, writes: 


Denominationalism has its roots in the churches at home, and these churches 
would soon use the ax if the branches in the mission field did not bear fruit accord- 
ing to the root. The whole question seems to me to imply that these distinctions 
are not worth the reproduction; but surely what has so aided in the purity and 
growth of the church at home (by the natural process of argument and convic- 
tion among men in earnest about the truth) cannot but be of equal service on 
the mission field. Yet, for the sake of the churches we represent, the converts 
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whom we shepherd, and the iruth committed to us, we should endeavor to repro- 
duce the best in these distinctions, without the strife and bitterness which was 
but the working yeast and scum of the vintage, and not the pure wine of truth. 
Moreover, the practical work of a mission in China is involved, and I should 
deprecate any outside attempt to prevent the natural growth of the vine of truth 
on these various denominational fences. These subdivisions certainly have the 
merit for greater efficiency, if only for the reason that I pay more attention to 
my garden than to the, cultivation of owrs. They act, too, on the native church 
as to the watchcare of the flock. One of the strongest arguments against the 
federation scheme, in my opinion, is that all are reduced to the same dull level; 
and when our converts go astray, as alas they will, if we are all known by the 
same name it will be difficult to detect and discipline a defaulter. The natural 
laws of selection and survival of the fittest must be allowed to act in the denomi- 
national as in other realms. It would be impossible for an equal distribution 
of the world’s wealth to remain an equality of possession for twenty-four hours. 
Men’s capacities and inclinations differ. So with truth: an equality of power to 
receive and appreciate truth is almost inconceivable. Men’s minds naturally 
appreciate different shades of thought. I ama Baptist by conviction; my brother 
is a Churchman by conviction. His spiritual food comes in one way and mine 
in another, but we are both children of God by conversion. We must ever remem- 
ber that there is cohesion—the cohesion of love—among us in spite of our so-called 
“distinctions.” In the strength of this cohesion the army of the Lord in China 
will be led on to victory. 


Rev. Arnold Foster, B. A. (Cambridge), the chairman of the 
Central China District Committee of the London Missionary Society, 
with an experience that takes in nearly four decades of mission work 
in China, gives a valued contribution. It is a matter of profound 
regret that it is necessary considerably to curtail it. He says: 


I have been asked to reply to the question: “Should denominational dis- 
tinctions be perpetuated in mission work ?”” The question assumes, not unreason- 
ably, that ‘“‘denominational distinctions,” as such, have no permanent place in 
Christ’s ideal for his church, but are rather an imperfection which clings to Chris- 
tianity as it has been handed down to us, and as it exists today in the lands from 
which missidnaries go forth. Looked at in this light, one can have no hesitation 
in saying of this weakness: it should certainly not be perpetuated either in mis- 
sion work or among ourselves. But when we come to consider practically how 
this imperfection is to be got rid of, and when, and by whom, we find ourselves 
dealing with a highly complex problem, and one that cannot be disposed of by 
a mere act of will, or by ignoring all the most important elements in the compli- 
cation, and all the wonderful train of causes that led up to it. Although we 
admit that ‘denominational distinctions are not ideal,” it does not follow that 
they are at all times and under all circumstances inherently injurious. Nor 
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does it follow that a Christianity from which all such distinctions had been elimi- 
nated would necessarily be any nearer Christ’s ideal for his church than is the 
divided Christianity which exists amongst us today. 

The expression “denominational distinctions” is capable of two interpre- 
tations, both of which should be clearly before our minds. The expression may 
stand (a) for different parties or camps in the church into which Christians 
arrange themselves according to their views of particular theological questions, 
ecclesiastical practices, and other matters. Or it may stand (6) for differences- 
of view or practice among Christians, who do not therefore separate themselves 
into different bodies. In the New Testament we have illustrations of both these 
kinds of denominational distinctions. (a) At a very early stage in the history 
of the church we find at Corinth separate camps in the Christian community 
of that city, calling themselves respectively after the names of Paul, Apollos, or 
Cephas, somewhat as Christians of later date have come, though perhaps less 
culpably, to call themselves after the name of “Luther,” “Calvin,” or “‘ Wesley.” 
(b) The Acts, the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the Epistle of James, not now 
to speak of other books of the New Testament, reveal differences of teaching and 
of practice among the apostles themselves, which even they found it not altogether 
easy to harmonize. In the hands of less spiritually minded teachers such differ- 
ences tend to crystallize into contending systems. These and other distinctions 
in the days of the apostles represented intensely living and real differences then 
existing, which, if they had become actively antagonistic, might easily have de- 
veloped denominations in the church. I cannot doubt that a common devotion 
to Christ among the leaders in the Christian community, and an intense and con- 
stantly deepening realization of the greatness of the kingdom of God and of the 
vastness of the divine counsels, alone saved the situation. The ability of believers 
in the first days to preserve an outwardly united church life before the world 
was not due either to the fact that the majority could rule the minority, or to the 
fact that the minority was convinced by the reasonings of the majority; nor 
was it due to a growing indifference on both sides to the great importance of vary- 
ing aspects of the truth. There were dissentients no doubt, but they, in place 
of separating from their brethren because of the differences between them, seem 
to have accepted what we should call a “policy of comprehension.” The whole 
history of that time deserves close study and will repay it.t The Bible supplies 
us with principles that suggest the solution of all our difficulties. It would seem 
that denominational distinctions found a twofold expression in the first days. 
The one was due to the essential weakness of human nature only imperfectly 
influenced by the spirit of the Christian revelation, the other to the essential great- 
ness and manifoldness of the gospel. Life involves variety and involves change. 
It involves also a certain conflict and competition between dissimilar ideals. 
The inherent superiority of one ideal over the other will be manifest only when 
both have been fully tested. To bring the two prematurely into “unity” by 


1 For such study two books by Dr. Hort are of the greatest value, The Christian 
Ecclesia and Judaistic Christianity. 
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stopping the development of both can lead to no unity worth having, and is a 
course subversive of the real interests of the truth. Rather we should look 
forward to a time when what we regard as conflicting theories, or as competing 
ideals, shall be recognized by men of larger vision than we as really comple- 
mentary truths, both deserving of sympathetic treatment, even though we, in 
our ignorance, see not how to harmonize them. 

I come now to speak particularly of the question of “‘denominational dis- 
tinctions” as, during a long life in China, I have observed them and their work- 
ing in mission churches. At the outset I must avow my belief that, whatever 
may be the disadvantages connected with denominational distinctions, the 
outcry against denominationalism tends greatly to divert attention from the 
real cause of lack of unity among Christians, whether at home or abroad, which 
is nothing else than a want of love and of the mind that was in Christ, and to 
fix our thoughts and hopes instead on improved plans for bringing about, through 
formal federation, united organizations, and schemes for mutual compromise 
on points of doctrine or of ecclesiastical order, a state of general uniformity in 
mission churches. Such devices and expedients move on an altogether lower 
plane of Christian conception and thinking than that which the New Testament 
emphasizes. ‘“‘By this,” says Christ, ‘shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another.” It is, I imagine, within the experience 
of most missionaries of long standing that some of the closest and most intimate 
friendships existing in the mission field are between persons belonging to different 
missions. The keen eyes of the Chinese do not fail to observe where the mis- 
sionary finds his affinities; and where the Chinaman, Christian or non-Christian, 
sees all the indications of brotherly love and sympathy between one man and 
another, he pays but little heed to those denominational distinctions which are 
supposed to mar the unity of the church. 

The truth is that the real danger of discrediting the unity of the church may 
quite as easily arise within the limits of the same society and in the midst of the 
same forms of worship, as amid separate societies and in connection with varying 
church customs. What matters it that two missionaries are united in the same 
outward system, if the Chinese around them know that they bear no love 
one to the other? What profit is to be expected from federation of churches 
and societies, unless the people whose work is involved have learned by spiritual 
discipline to bear and forbear with new fellow-workers, trained in different sur- 
roundings, and possessed by utterly different views on questions of the greatest 
importance? Let no one hastily assume that of course Christian workers on 
the mission field can always easily work with anybody possessed of the ambition 
to bring to the heathen the knowledge of Christ. Not only is it not the case in 
fact; it requires but very little knowledge of human nature to enable one to 
realize that to live peaceably with all men, even with all Christian workers, requires 
much patience, forbearance, lowliness of mind; and that such blessed fruits 
of a high Christian character will not always follow upon votes of majorities on 
mission boards deciding to abolish denominational distinctions. 
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For myself, I must say that it is through the exercise of right feeling and 
thoughtful love, treating generously and frankly each difficulty caused by denomi- 
national distinctions as it arises, that my chief hope for a universally prevailing 
visible unity among Christians lies. Spiritual forces, it is true, move much more 
slowly than improvised human plans of “moral compulsion.” 

But it is also true that the “kingdom of God cometh not by observation”: 
not while men are elaborating schemes for differentiating between necessary 
and unnecessary articles of belief, that will include all the Christians whom the 
framers of these schemes think ought to be included, and shut out only those 
whom these same persons think are too “broad” or too “narrow” to be com- 
prehended in their plan; not thus cometh the kingdom, but, like the King him- 
self, it “cometh” in an hour and in ways that are least expected, for in truth 
both the kingdom and the King are ever present in the conscious experience of 
those who love one another, and who, without regard to name or party, are ever 
trying to be helpful to all who in any way are seeking only the glory of the Lord 
and the welfare of men. 

Alike to the masterful mind and to the mind that is unable to see the impor- 
tance of any theological or ecclesiastical distinctions, it is easy to evolve a system 
for harmonizing denominational differences in the line of formal compromises 
of opinion and practice, while overlooking the sine qua non of love. The former 
will treat as essential points on which he himself holds a strong and definite 
opinion; on all other points, about which he is indifferent, he will allow every 
variation of doctrine and practice that anybody desires. The latter, while feeling 
very strongly the importance of his own theological beliefs, does not see exactly 
how at any point these beliefs are inconsistent with, or exclude, their opposites. 
It is needless to say that, while the breaking-down of denominational barriers 
on either of these grounds may be possible for many, it is absolutely impossible 
for others. The very attempt to obliterate what theologians know to be important 
practical distinctions is only likely to sow seeds of active dissension, even in the 
same mission, between those who on the one side have had no theological training 
and hold lightly by all theological distinctions, and those on the other side who 
have carefully studied theology. These know that some of the differences that 
have kept Christians apart in their church organizations in bygone days are as 
real as the differences that in the world of medicine make it necessary for the 
homeopathist and the allopathist to work in different hospitals. Such distinc- 
tions cannot be lightly ignored. 

One other point should be always borne in mind, viz., that even though such 
names as “Lutheran,” ‘“‘Calvinistic,”’ and ‘Wesleyan,’ which have meant 
much to the church in the West, should die a natural death in China, it cannot 
but be that, as the church takes root in China, and as great teachers, thinkers, 
orators, or organizers from among the Chinese spring up and influence deeply 
the conscience and religious thought of the nation, China will have its own prob- 
lems of denominational distinctions to face. It is my deep conviction that the 
welfare of the church in China demands that we who know something of the 
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slow growth of the Christian ideal and of the full apprehension of the truth, as 
it is in Jesus, in western lands, should refrain altogether from seeking to suppress 
differences among Christians that plainly are not due to the perversity or self- 
assertion of human nature, but rather correspond with various aspects of the 
truth in all its manifoldness. 

The Church of Rome sought in the past for a unity essentially unspiritual. 
No better symbol of that unity can be suggested than that which is afforded 
today by the worship of God in all lands carried on by the Romish church in a 
dead language! Well said the reformers of the English church in one of their 
Thirty-nine Articles: “It is a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God and 
the custom of the primitive church to have publick prayer in the church or to 
minister-the sacraments in a tongue not understanded by the people.” But as 
Rome could recognize only one language in which public prayer could be offered 
to God, so it could tolerate only one statement of truth, one theory of the ministry, 
and one view of many other things. It had come first to frown on, and then to 
persecute, all others. There was no room in the Romish system for spiritual 
liberty, elasticity of church organization, or recognition of the rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience, and of the claims of reason, or for different interpretations of 
Scripture. This unspiritual unity had to be shattered in pieces. ‘Above all 
the ideal of an infallible church holding plenary powers from an absent King 
had to be rooted out before men could begin to see the gradual development 
which is God’s word to successive generations The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were the afterswell of the storm; and only the nineteenth 
was free to take up the work which the Reformation made possible even in 
countries where it was rejected. That work is hardly more than begun, but we 
can already see its character. Our losses are no doubt immense. The old social 
order is gone, the old conception of miracle and inspiration is overthrown, and 
a growing tangle of practical questions represents the growing complexity of 
life and thought. But is there no gain in our wider knowledge of truth? Ina 
more strenuous and earnest life? In a quickened hatred of social wrong? In 
a higher tone of that national conscience which under any form of government 
speaks the final word? Is it nothing to know Christ as He was never known 
before? To see the realms of grace and nature joined in their incarnate 
Lord” ?? 

It is for missionaries to understand that it has mot been given us more than 
to a previous age to settle what extent of divergency is allowable in the church 
of God—in regard either to orders of church government, to the interpretation 
of Scripture, or to the method of administering baptism. The church has not 
yet attained to a full-orbed view of the exceeding breadth of the law of God, 
of the law of truth, and of the law of the church’s development. Let us not think 
by feeble compromises to hand on to the church in China a doctrine of the Chris- 
tian ministry patched up to suit all comers, or a teaching that all Christians 


2 Professor Gwatkin, The Eye for Spiritual Truth, pp. 54, 55- 
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must be content with for the sake of unity. We sometimes hear it said: “It is 
impossible that all Christian sects can be right.”” It would be more to the point 
to say: “It is highly improbable that any one of them has the whole range of truth 
in sight, or that any one of them has nothing that is not better represented else- 
where.”’ Let us not believe that it is the duty of the missionary to settle in con- 
sultation with his fellows what residuum of truth we shall extract from the beliefs 
and practices that are today common to all the reformed churches of the West, 
and decide that on that basis a native church in China must spring up, to develop 
itself subsequently on its own lines. Let us rather remember that ‘‘other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid which is Jesus Christ”—Christ 
crucified, Christ risen, Christ ascended. It is ours to hand on a gospel of life, 
and we shall do so most satisfactorily if we simply move each one on those lines 
of “‘life” which we have proved for ourselves, and which are natural to us—at 
the same time showing all love to those in whom the one ‘life manifests itself 
through somewhat different symbols and different forms of teaching. 

From the foregoing contributions it will be seen that the trend 
of opinion amongst missionaries in central China on the question of 
the perpetuation of denominational distinctions in this field is this: As 
signs of weakness and of non-attainment of the Christian ideal they 
are to be deplored; as productions—secondary productions—of 
the great crises in the evolution of the Christian ideal in western lands 
it is probable that, being exotics in an uncongenial climate, they 
will not flourish; and it is to be hoped that following on their natural 
decadence in China other denominational distinctions of purely 
Chinese origin and conception will not spring up. The apprehension 
of truth seems to move in cycles more or less well defined; at present 
in this mission field the Christian church appears to have reached the 
first stage only—in the reception of a new idea, in the dawn of Chris- 
tian truth on the human consciousness. The second stage, that of 
scrutiny and selection, seems barely to have been entered on. It is 
in the next generation that one must expect to find the Chinese church 
concerned about the question before us. It is instructive to note that 
missionaries in general, true to their ideals of mission work, are more 
careful to set forth the ethical than the denominational side of Chris- 
tianity. The new arrival may come out imbued with the idea of 
founding Episcopalian, or Baptist, or Methodist, or Congregational, 
or Presbyterian churches; but the very immensity of the field in 
which he labors, the noble example of Christian comradeship set by 
his seniors of divers missions, the community of interests, the common 
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enemy, all combine to change the bent of his inclinations, and he 
begins to work for the whole rather than for the part, for the coming of 
the King into his kingdom rather than for the prosperity of his own 
mission. 

In conclusion, let me state that the conception of a church 
in sections, as represented by various denominations, is not a 
novel one to the Chinese mind. Strangely coupled with intolerance 
of the foreigner is toleration of his religious systems. The san kiao 
(three religions), Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, not only 
exist side by side, but intermingle on every hand. In fact, a religious 
Chinaman belongs to all three religions at one and the same time 
and does not find them incongruous. One often hears san kiao 
placed side by side, for comparison, with the liang kiao (two 
religions) of the West, viz., the Church of Rome and the Reformed 
church. And it is in this direction that the Chinese sees “distinctions” 
—distinctions both appealing to his eye and to his mind—rather than 
in the various companies into which the regiment of the soldiers of 
Christ have for divers reasons separated themselves. I am inclined 
to think that the intelligent Chinese, be he Christian or non-Christ- 
ian, will see the “propriety”—to use his favorite word—of main- 
taining in things essential, unity, in things doubtful, liberty, in all 
things, charity. BERNARD UPWARD 


Inasmuch as so many of the mission fields are located in the Orient, 
and the writer’s experience has been limited to one of the oriental 
fields, he begs leave to amend slightly the topic, so that it will read: 
“Should the denominational distinctions of Christian lands be per- 
petuated on oriental mission fields?” ‘The answer to this question 
is a most emphatic “No;” and this answer is based upon five reasons: 
Because such distinctions are (1) occidental, (2) accidental, (3) 
disproportionate, (4) unnecessary, (5) un-Christian. 

1. The occidental denominational distinctions of Christian lands 
should not be perpetuated on oriental mission fields. Those distinc- 
tions grew up out of the peculiar political, social, intellectual, moral, 
and religious conditions of occidental nations. They are natural 
outgrowths of occidental civilization, and may have been even neces- 
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sary phases of the religious life of the Occident. But this fact does 
not prove that they are necessary in the religious life of the Orient; 
and it is evident that they are not natural growths but excrescences 
in oriental civilization. As Hall says,’ they “commemorate only the 
local history of the West;” “many of them sprang from episodes in 
European history involving no necessary world-relation;” and their 
theology ‘‘may be meaningless for eastern minds.” And they hinder, 
by extra-territoriality in religion, the development of Christian self- 
consciousness and self-expression in the East. 

2. The accidental denominational distinctions of Christian lands 
should not be perpetuated in oriental mission fields. Those distinc- 
tions may be called “accidental” in two senses of that word: some 
of them came about somewhat by chance; others emphasize, not the 
essential, but the accidental, or incidental, phases of Christianity. 
“It is curiously interesting to note upon what small, incidental action 
of individuals may depend the form of a dogma; upon the presence 
or absence of some person; upon the numerical chances of a vote; 
upon the current phraseology of the day” (Hall). It is not much less 
than disgraceful that the lasciviousness of Henry VIII should have 
affected the relations between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance for Christians, 
especially for those in oriental lands, “to discriminate between the 
differentia of the Christian sects and the common essence of the 
Christian religion.” 

3. The disproportionate denominational distinctions of Christian 
lands should not be perpetuated in oriental mission fields. Some 
of the denominational distinctions tend to distribute the emphasis 
unfairly between the major and the minor, the important and the 
insignificant, the essential and the incidental, elements of Christianity. 
The main purpose of a separate denomination is often to put the 
emphasis upon some point which is thought to be neglected by the 
other denominations. “Every religion and every denomination 
in the Christian religion has its weakness in overemphasizing some 
phase of truth and underemphasizing others.”4 Therefore there is 
a constant tendency to divide and split up on comparatively unim- 
portant differences of opinion. And such disproportion looms larger 

3 Universal Elements of the Christian Religion. 
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in the East than in the West, is more dangerous, and should therefore 
be avoided. The common essence of Christianity is a good platform 
for oriental believers. 

4. The unnecessary denominational distinctions of Christian lands 
should not be perpetuated on oriental mission fields. It may be 
that those distinctions were once necessary; but it seems quite evident 
that they are no longer all necessary, even in occidental lands, where 
they are gradually breaking down under the growing demand for 
comity, unity, and union. And still greater reason is there why dis- 
tinctions which are no longer necessary should not divide the Chris- 
tian forces in oriental mission fields, and should not hamper and hinder 
the work of evangelization, where, indeed, “union is strength,” 
nay, is absolutely necessary. More than “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” is unnecessary in the Orient. 

5. The un-Christian denominational distinctions of Christian 
lands should not be perpetuated on oriental mission fields. This 
term “un-Christian” is not employed with the idea of casting slurs 
on conscientious Christians. It is used merely in the sense that such 
distinctions were not recognized by Christ himself and are contrary 
to his spirit. They had no place in the time or the thought of Christ. 
And even if it is urged that Christ showed by his prayer for unity 
that he feared dissension, it still remains true that he desired and 
prayed for unity. Paul, too, the “wise master-builder,” realized 
that “sectarian movements were incompatible with the ideal of a 
church as he conceived it” (Hall).5 And if oriental Christians are 
able, as they seem likely to be, to sink differences and distinctions 
imposed upon them from the outside, they should certainly not be 
hindered from accomplishing a unity in harmony with the spirit of 
our Lord. 

The writer now begs leave to make another slight amendment in 
the topic under consideration, and to propose the question: “‘ Will the 
denominational distinctions of Christian lands be perpetuated in 
oriental mission fields?’”’ And realizing the difficulties and dan- 
gers of posing as a prophet, he is willing, nevertheless, as far as 
he can read the signs of the times in Japan, to reply again 

4 Hume, Missions from the Modern View. 

SI Cor. 1: 10-13. 
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with a most emphatic “No.” It is natural, reasonable, inevi- 
table, that the Orient, under the leadership of Japan, should develop 
its own type, or types, of Christianity. Japanese Christians realize 
this very profoundly. At the meeting of the Japan Evangelical 
Alliance in May, 1906, plans were adopted, not only for reforming that 
loose organization into a more definite church federation, but also 
for the union of as many churches as possible into a Japanese church 
of Christ. The Japanese naturally lack the intense spirit of love and 
loyalty for a particular denomination. They are inclined to minimize 
their differences and magnify their correspondences in such a way 
as to organize a national church. The trend in Japan is to nationalize 
institutions, from railroads up to religions. While the Anglo-Saxons 
want to fight for a principle and will often die before they will yield 
one iota of individual liberty, the Japanese will sacrifice personal 
opinions and convenience on the altar of public welfare, and will 
yield a little to each other in order to effect a compromise on some 
common basis. Just as they have evolved a form of constitutional 
government which theoretically recognizes the “divine right” of the 
emperor to be absolute in his realm, but in practice gives the people a 
large measure of administration with such representative institutions 
as an imperial diet and local self-government; so they seem likely to 
develop a form of Christianity such as Hume calls “ Episcopresby- 
gational.” The Japanese are syncretic, synthetic, in politics, 
education, and religion. Just as they nationalized Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and brought them into more or less harmony with 
Shinto, so they will nationalize Christianity and harmonize it with a 
modernized Yamato-damashii. The resultant religion, which will 
inspire New Japan in her leadership of the Far East, may be a 
kind of christianized Bushido. : 

Such a form of Christianity would disarm prejudice and hostility. 
There is opposition, whether right or wrong, to the gospel, or at least 
prejudice against it, because it is an imported article. A naturalized 
and unified form of Christianity would therefore win adherents, and 
extend the bounds of the influence of the gospel. Dr. De Forest 
well expressed it before the Evangelical Alliance in Tokyo when he 
said: “You have the right and privilege and duty of evolving, under 
the leading and inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God, your own Chris- 
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tian church or churches, in such ways as shall best take hold of the 
social and national life of your beloved Japan.” 

In view, therefore, of the foregoing considerations, it is a natural 
conclusion that the occidental, accidental, disproportionate, unneces- 
sary, and un-Christian denominational distinctions of Christian 
lands should not, and will not, be perpetuated in oriental mission 
fields. Christianity is, indeed, “a growing religion.” “Cromwellian 
equipment and Cromwellian tactics were ample at Marston Moor, 
but would be [would have been] inadequate at Mukden.” It seems 
much more natural and reasonable that, just as there were, or are, 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, German, French, Swiss, Scotch, Anglo-Saxon, 
and other occidental types of Christianity, there will also be Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and perhaps other oriental types of Christianity. 
Therein “the common essence shall localize itself in terms of 
thought and modes of practice adapted to the eastern conception of 
life.”” And, as Hall shows further, because “‘our Lord himself was 
an oriental,” “nothing is more certain than that the common essence 
of Christianity lends itself to expression in the terms of the East.” 
These new types of Christianity may possibly be less logical and 
sentimental, but they will likely be more simple and practical, than 
occidental Christianity. And it is not at all improbable that, as 
Bishop Gore suggests, oriental ways of thinking may influence, as 
they should, the ideas of occidental Christianity. Each needs the 
other to complete and unify Christianity.° In that way only can 
Christians ‘measure up to the cosmopolitanism of Christ for whom 
there were no sects, no ecclesiastical polities, no dogmatic systems— 
only a world to be brought to him, and he, the Living Truth, to be 
brought to that world.” This may be an ideal difficult of attain- 
ment, but it is Christ’s ideal—‘‘that they may all be one.” 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT 


The only way to decide this question is by considering whether 
denominational distinctions should exist in Christian lands. Do 
the varieties of disposition and of culture justify the different views 
which men have of Christian truth? Does the present time call for 


6 See Missions from the Modern View, pp. 208 f. 
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emphasis upon the truths which justified the rise of those bodies 
which are now carrying the gospel message abroad ? 

Missionary operations are merely the labors of the out-stretched 
arms of the religious organizations of Christian lands. Missionaries 
have their views and church relations. Interdenominational societies 
plan for denominational results and associate the workers so as to 
aggregate rather than counteract them. If denominations are inevi- 
table in Christian lands, they are inevitable on mission fields. 

Movements toward uniting the efforts of different sections of the 
same denominations have been set on foot, and in some cases at least 
have been successful, as for example that by the Presbyterians in Amoy.’ 

Baptists, including English, Canadian, and American, north and 
south, have counted themselves one in laying their plans for evangeli- 
zation. Methodists and Wesleyans do the same, as also Congrega- 
tionalists, American and British. But while even such unions have 
not been accomplished without effort, this is beside the point, for 
denominational distinctions are not eliminated by the formal alliances 
of sections of the same bodies. 

An Englishman, long a judge in one of the provinces of British 
India, recently said: ‘The time will come when our work [that of 
the official and the missionary] will be overthrown. Orientalism will 
restore its supremacy.” And, however confidently we assail his 
proposition, we must admit that in it is involved the crucial question: 
Will Christianity become indigenous in the Orient? The effect 
of denominations upon this is most interesting. Would the simple 
story of our Lord’s life and teaching, free from the dogmas of modern 
or even of ancient times, be more apt to take root in this soil? It 
is worthy of remark that. the nations in which it is now indigenous 
all received it when it was more or less systematized, and most of 
them did so after rival systems had been developed. Christianity is 
vital, and becomes indigenous in every soil. If it were a formal 
scholasticism, its habitat might be limited. Christianity presented 
as a life has already wrought itself deeply into the lives of many 
orientals, and is the motive force of many of the most active social 
organizations that they have. 

Some hold that an outwardly divided Christianity is repugnant 

7 Ecumenical Miss. Con., Vol. I, p. 266. 
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to the unevangelized. Let it be noted that for the most part the un- 
evangelized are not close observers. They mingle in their thought 
licentious traders and government officials with missionaries. The 
whites are called “Europeans” indiscriminately, and in many 
localities only the evangelized and educated discern the true 
distinctions. 

Then disagreement in the views of those who are related in fraternal 
fellowship cannot be very offensive to the native mind. Buddhism 
has no coherent force. In thought there are great lines of cleavage. 
In practice it is even worse. It is difficult, if not impossible, to get 
enough Buddhists associated to carry on any respectable undertaking. 
Each devotee with property builds his little pagoda or kyoung, and 
others do not usually enter into the effort far enough even to repair an 
old structure, lest they fail to have the merit ascribed tothem. Hindus 
associate in supporting priests and building temples, but are divided 
into two great sections denoted by the marks put on their foreheads. 
And these are greatly subdivided in thought. Even the solid front 
presented by Mohammedans is real only to the outsider. Within 
their own ranks they are Shiahs and Sumahs, who unite only to resist 
acommonenemy. Denominations are quite in accord with the genius 
of the Orient and do not offend the native mind. 

The furtherance of “comity in missions” is most commendable. 
Our leading evangelical missionary bodies teach a fairly complete 
and symmetrical gospel when left to themselves. Each should be 
permitted to carry on its work without the feeling that a rivalry is 
pressed upon it by the establishment of a new mission. The expres- 
sion recently made in this connection, that the world is getting 
small, does not do credit to consecrated common-sense. There must 
be a limit to opening new fields, and it is better to develop old ones 
than to place several in the same neighborhood. There are sufficient 
destitute communities in fields which are now called “occupied” 
to arouse in the missionary the highest degree of enthusiasm. Let 
us hope that the missionary who exists merely for denominational 
extension shall not arise in our evangelical bodies. Interdenomi- 
national societies are as apt to err in this matter as any. 
Their championship of all makes them forgetful of the individual. 
Where a denomination is left alone in its ministry to a tribe 
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or people the evils of denominationalism: are reduced to a 
minimum. WALLACE St. JoHN 


I believe that the denominational distinctions of Christian lands 
should not be perpetuated on the mission fields, for the simple reason 
that they ought not to be perpetuated at home. I believe there is no 
adequate excuse for the continued existence of the scores of ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies now existing in America. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches should be united in one body, all the churches of Congrega- 
tional polity in another, the Methodist churches in another. Further 
than this, there is no sufficient reason for the separation of Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches, nor of Calvinistic and Arminian 
Christians, nor of Christians who baptize by one mode and Christians 
who baptize by another. There are, perhaps, certain general tem- 
peramental types now divided among the various churches, and it 
may be well, until we reach a riper stage of Christian character, 
to retain provision for the separation of the types; but such diver- 
sities will tend to disappear, and they furnish no adequate basis for 
a permanent division of Protestant Christendom. The doctrinal dif- 
ferences of truly evangelical Christians and their differences of polity, 
are not, to my mind, sufficient reason for an indefinite perpetuation 
of denominationalism. Not believing in it at home, except as a 
temporary necessity, I do not believe in its extension abroad. 

There is less reason for our denominations abroad than here. 
Our denominational differences rest on historical grounds. This 
history has significance to us. It has none on the mission field. So 
far as our different churches spring from different historical incidents 
in our western life, they may justify themselves to us, but they cannot 
on these grounds justify themselves to the Chinese and Hindus. 
Our differences as to Christian doctrine, moreover, which seem to 
warrant our separation, are artificial in Asia. It is not necessary 
there to try to prevent men from being both Calvinists and Arminians 
at the same time, as most of them are, as a matter of fact, here at 
home now. Indeed, the Methodists have been working all these 
years with great success with a Calvinistic type of theology in China. 
One of them complained recently in a paper published by their press 
in Shanghai: 
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What distinctively Methodist literature does Methodism in China need at 
present? In answer I would say one thing needed is a work on systematic theol- 
ogy. So far as I know, there is no treatise from the Methodist standpoint. 
What we have is tinctured with a diluted Calvinism, not rank, to be sure, but 
still retaining a mild flavor of that dead system. 


Many of us would think that theology that combined Calvinism and 
Arminianism was a very desirable theology, and that a native church 
could not be better supplied than with a theological teaching that 
recognized the truth in both of these systems. Some, however, are 
for separating the two and reproducing in Asia the theological differ- 
ences of the West. In a later number of the little publication just 
referred to another missionary writes: 


Many times have I been pained to hear our preachers present Calvinism to 
their congregations, and, what is worse, to know that the books taught in our 
theological seminaries are tinctured with that dead system. Let the Methodists 
of China look about and at once select a man filled with the spirit of God and 
Methodism, and set him aside for the work of preparing clean Methodist theologi- 
cal works. 


It is to be hoped, however, that most missionaries will prefer the 
combination to the separation. 

As to church government missionaries are great eclectics. The 
necessity of supervision makes consistent independency an impractic- 
able polity, and hundreds of missionaries believe in the desirability 
of real episcopal oversight and suggestion who have no faith in any 
polity of episcopacy as an ecclesiastical theory. Large homogeneity 
of organization and method in the mission field indicates the super- 
fluousness of perpetuating there our denominational dissimilarities. 

It is often urged in behalf of our divisions at home that they are 
mainly for administrative purposes, that organic church union would 
result in an unwieldy organization in which men would give less and 
work less than now. Whatever truth there may be in this con- 
tention as applied to home conditions, there is less as applied 
to conditions abroad. What is wanted there is the closest unity. 
The magnitude of the work to be done, the elementary needs of the 
people who are to be reached, the definiteness of the common mis- 
sionary aim, the substantial agreement of all evangelical denomina- 
tions in these fundamental convictions, the nature of our disagree- 
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ments which are so alien to the oriental mind—all invite us to unity in 
our foreign missionary enterprise. 

The perpetuation of our denominational divisions is out of harmony 
with the central aim and purpose of a rational missionary policy. 
This aim is the establishment of strong national churches which shall 
be self-supporting, self-propagating, and self-governing. Some mis- 
sionary agencies, I know, do not proceed upon this view. They are 
endeavoring to establish this or that particular western denomination. 
Some are founding churches which even bear a western national 
name, and others relate the churches they are establishing and sub- 
ordinate them to an American or European ecclesiastical court or 
authority. Such a policy is inconsistent with the missionary prin- 
ciples of Paul; it is debilitating to the native church; it will break 
down under the proper spirit of nationalism which education and 
contact with modern political ideas will inevitably produce. 

Philosophical students of missions inevitably recognize this. 
“The aim of all missions in India,” says Professor Christlieb, of 
Bonn, “should be to create an independent church in the future, 
neither Episcopalian, nor Presbyterian, nor Congregational, but the 
outcome of the national spirit. For, now that people are coming over 
to Christianity in masses, the question as to the formation of a Protes- 
tant National Indian Church must become ever more and more a 
burning one.” “It behooved England, ” said Archbishop Benson, 
“to insist on the principle on which she lived—that in the whole 
united body of the Catholic church there must be national churches, 
and that each must hold the gospel with such forms as might interpret 
it in the best light to itself.” Dr. Norman Macleod put the whole 
matter more vigorously still: 


Is the grand army to remain broken up into separate divisions, each to 
recruit to its own standard, and to invite the Hindus to wear our respective uni- 
forms, adopt our respective shibboleths, learn and repeat our respective war- 
cries, and even make caste marks of our wounds and scars, which to us are 
but the sad mementos of old battles? Or, to drop all metaphors, shall Christian 
converts in India be grouped and stereotyped into Episcopal churches, Presby- 
terian churches, Lutheran churches, Methodist churches, Baptist churches, or 
Independent churches, and adopt as their respective creeds the Confession of 
Faith, the Thirty-nine Articles, or some other formulas approved of by our 
forefathers, and the separating signs of some British or American sect? Whether 
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any church seriously entertains this design I know not, though I suspect it of 
some, and I feel assured that it will be realized in part as conversions increase 
by means of foreign missions, and be at last perpetuated, unless it is now care- 
fully guarded against by every opportunity being watched and taken advantage 
of to propagate a different idea, and to rear up an independent and all-inclusive 
native Indian church. By such a church I mean one which shall be organized 
and governed by the natives themselves, as far as possible independently of us. 

It is sometimes said that the native Christians in some foreign 
lands are stronger denominationalists than their missionary preceptors: 
There have been instances of this, but they have been exceptional. 
In many fields the great mass of native Christians do not know of 
these different denominations. They are Christians or believers in 
Jesus, and while they may know the difference between Protestants 
and Catholics, they are entirely capable of amalgamation in one com- 
mon evangelical Christian church. Native Christian leaders are 
sometimes opposed to such a movement because they prefer to be 
supported by foreign funds, and they realize that these are more 
certain of continuance in subsidized denominational native churches. 
When all the native Christians unite, it means self-support and the 
wholesome exercise of control by the body of native lay Christians. 
Some native agents do not relish this, but the best men do. They 
have seen the right ideal, and they are working for it. Missionaries 
would help them. The best do. The bishop of Lucknow spoke 
plain words on this point at the Bengal Church Missionary Confer- 
ence in 1882: 


Yes, brethren, let us not deceive ourselves in this matter; the sin and shame 
of the disunion which exists among native Christians rest almost entirely with 
us European missionaries. It is we who are guilty; we conciliate our brethren, 
and have often carried ourselves stiffly and as though we had a monopoly of 
the grace of God; and the nonconformist missionaries have needlessly per- 
petuated their sectarianism and imposed it upon their converts in this heathen 
country where often the original cause of difference has no existence. God 
forgive us all, for we are verily guilty concerning our brethren. How should 
they know, how should they be able to stand out for union against those whom 
they regard as their spiritual fathers! No, it is we who are to blame, we with 
our pharisaism and our bigotry and our want of brotherly love. Let us not 
attempt to excuse or hide our fault, but, frankly acknowledging it to God and 
one another and our native brethren, try to make amends, and before it 
becomes quite too late, begin to strive sincerely and honestly to put away these 
unhappy divisions and build up the church of Christ in godly union and concord. 
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In this matter, however, missionaries only represent the churches 
which send them out. In some cases their home churches would not 
approve of their abandoning their denominational shibboleths. 
The home authorities have sometimes rebuked missionaries for being 
more Christian than denominational. But I believe that the great 
majority of the Christians at home do not give their money to extend 
and perpetuate a particular denomination, but to spread the simple 
knowledge of Christ; and those missionaries who constitute, I believe, 
the majority, who are tired of division, and who are pressing for unity 
on the foreign field, really represent the great majority of home Chris- 
tians, and will have their support in abandoning western denomination- 
alism in the interest of national church organizations. 

Having said all this, however, I should like to add that there is a 
great deal of foolish talk on the subject of the extension of our denomi- 
nations on the mission field. It is said that it confuses the native 
people, that it opens Christianity to reproach as compared with the 
non-Christian religions which are supposed to be free of denomination- 
alism, and that missionaries spend their time trying to convert one 
another’s converts or crowding in upon one another’s fields. But 
the non-Christian religions are as full of sects and denominations and 
schools as Christianity is. The heathen people are not really per- 
plexed at all by the competing arguments of warring denominations; 
and there are sensible and well-observed principles of missionary 
comity and co-operation, so commonly accepted that the cases of the 
rejection of these principles in the interest of denominational ambi- 
tion and invasion are usually regarded as shameful by the common 
Christian sentiment at home and abroad. But the foolishness of some 
arguments against the perpetuation of our denominationalism must 
not invalidate the arguments grounded in facts and right reason. 

Very possibly the national churches on the mission field will break 
up into denominations of their own. That will be their reproach, 
not ours; and such denominations, if they do come, will have their 
roots in reality, and not in the ecclesiastical history of alien races. 

RosBeERrT E. SPEER 





AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT IN NON-SECTARIAN 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


REV. LEON ARPEE 
Richwood, Ohio 


The missions of the American Board to the oriental churches, 
more specifically the missions to the Armenian church inaugurated 
by William Goodell at Constantinople in 1831, were originally com- 
mitted to a policy of strict non-proselytism—a policy which had for 
its sole aim the instilling into those churches of evangelical ideas and 
ideals without alienating any of their members from them. The 
“instructions” of the Prudential Committee of the board to Cyrus 
Hamlin, delivered on the eve of his departure for the Levant in 1838, 
dealing with the subject of the oriental churches, declared emphatic- 
ally: “Our object is not to subvert them; not to pull down, and 
build upanew. Itisto reform them; to revive among them . 
the knowledge and spirit of the gospel.” 

The considerations which conspired to commend such a policy 
were various. In the first place, the American Board was originally 
to a certain degree a non-sectarian organization; it represented not 
only New England Congregationalism, but also the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch and Associate Reformed churches. Further, any appear- 
ance of proselytism was sure to awaken the authorities of the oriental 
churches to challenge the missionaries’ right of residence in Turkey, 
and thus to endanger the missions of the board in the empire; for, while 
only in the year previous to the arrival of Goodell at Constantinople 
a treaty of friendship had been concluded between the United States 
and the Porte, it was generally understood to be strictly commercial — 

t Goodell virtually acknowledged his action in receiving two Armenian ecclesias- 
tics into the mission church at Beirut in 1827 as a mistake of his early years of inex- 
perience, when in 1835 he wrote: “When I first came into these countries, I laid hold 
of individuals, and endeavored to pull them out of the fire; but my aim is now to 


take hold of whole communities, and, as far as possible, to raise them all up to ‘sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’” 
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in its nature and provisions.* Finally, it was held that a campaign of 
evangelism without proselytism promised success in the case of the 
oriental churches as it did not in the case of the Church of Rome. 
To the formation of this conviction the English missionary societies 
which preceded the American Board in the lands of the East largely 
contributed. On the testimony of these societies, while the Church 
of Rome, intrenched behind a doctrine of the supreme authority of 
the Pope in matters of faith and practice, afforded as a church no 
avenue of approach to Protestant evangelism, the oriental churches, 
holding, tacitly at least, to the final authority of the Bible, were 
essentially evangelical in character and easily accessible to the Protes- 
tant missionary, and possessed in themselves a sufficient basis of inter- 
nal reform. And the pioneer missionaries of the American Board 
in the Levant readily fell in with this view. Eli Smith, writing from 
Malta early in 1830, spoke of the opposition experienced by the 
mission in the Levant at the hands of the Church of Rome, and then 
added: 

The spirit of the other churches is essentially different, and we are determined 
not to call them forth into opposition by a proselyting and controversial course. 


Our object is not to pull down or build up a sect, but to make known and incul- 
cate the great fundamental truths of the gospel. 


In the pursuit of this policy, Goodell and his associates in their 
early efforts steered clear of all controversy, and directed their every 
activity with a view to convey the impression to the native Christians 
that they were not in Turkey with any sectarian objects at heart. 
Goodell came to Constantinople with a supply of Testaments and 
tracts of a non-controversial character. On his arrival he bent his 
energies to the introduction of improved methods of primary instruc- 


2 As late as May 16, 1841, Commodore David Porter, American chargé d’affaires 
at Constantinople, wrote in reply to a note from the Porte requesting the removal 
of the American missionaries from the Lebanon: “The Constitution of the United 
States allows to all its citizens the right of the free exercise of their religious opinions, 
but no article of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United States 
and Turkey gives them authority to interfere in any way with the rites and religion 
of any person living under the authority of Turkey. Therefore, after this correspond- 
ence has been made known to the American citizens residing in the vicinity of Mount 
Lebanon, any attempt to excite the minds of the inhabitants to change their rites and 
religion must be done at their own risk and on their responsibility.’”—Unpublished 
Diplomatic Correspondence. 
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tion in the common schools of the city, advocating, and introducing 
into many of the schools, the then modern and improved system 
which went by the name of Lancasterian. In the fall of 1834 a 
mission high school was opened at Pera—the first institution of higher 
learning among the Armenians of Constantinople—and presently 
the first impulses were given by the American missionaries to female 
education among the Armenians of the Turkish capital. These 
early efforts were all based on the theory that what the oriental 
churches needed above all things else was not more controversy, but 
more enlightenment of the kind calculated to arouse a widespread 
interest in the Word of God. 

It is well known, however, that within fifteen years from the found- 
ing of the Armenian mission the missionaries of the American Board 
in Turkey were compelled, contrary to their original plan, to establish 
an independent evangelical church. 

The immediate cause for this action is not to be sought, as is some- 
times done, in the persecution of 1846. For a number of years pre- 
vious to that date the evangelicals suffered various persecutions. In 
1839 the first systematic persecution of Armenian evangelicals was 
inaugurated: everyone guilty or suspected of heresy was imprisoned 
and exiled, and missionary publications were placed under the anath- 
ema. The evangelicals suffered much petty persecution also from 
1841 onward. The year 1846, therefore, was the year of the greatest 
persecution of the evangelicals, but not the only year of their persecu- 
tion. It should be noted further that all official persecution in 1846 
had ceased before the first of the evangelical churches was organized. 

The immediate cause for the organization of the evangelical church 
in Turkey lay in the excision of the evangelicals by the authorities of 
the mother-church. On January 25, 1846, Matthew, then Armenian 
patriarch of Constantinople, began to excommunicate the “new 
sectaries” in the Armenian community. Within six months from 
the promulgation of the first anathema about one hundred were 
excommunicated at Constantinople and in the provinces, excom- 
munication bringing with it various temporal penalties, such as 
ejection from one’s own house, separation from one’s kindred, loss 
of one’s business, imprisonment, and social ostracism. In some places 
was added to these mob violence of a fierce sort. In June, 1846, 
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the patriarch issued a bull of perpetual excision and anathema against 
the evangelicals, intended to be publicly read in the churches annually. 
The evangelicals were thus excluded from the communion and ordi- 
nances of the mother-church. There was no course then left open to 
them but to organize themselves into a separate body. On the first 
day of July, 1846, therefore, the First Armenian Evangelical Church 
of Constantinople was organized with forty charter members. In 
July and August small evangelical churches were also organized at 
Nicomedia, Adabazar, and Trebizond. At the end of a year the 
evangelicals who had seceded from the Armenian church numbered 
about one thousand. By charters secured by the British embassy 
at Constantinople in 1847 and 1850, the sect thus established was 
accorded government recognition. 

But it is not to be supposed that the founding of Protestantism 
in Turkey as a separate sect was the result of a sudden emergency. 
It is a partial view of the matter which lays the entire responsibility 
for the organization of the Armenian Evangelical Church at the door 
of the patriarch Matthew and his advisers. While the excision of 
the Protestants served as the immediate cause and public justifica- 
tion of the founding of the Armenian Evangelical Church, it was not 
the ultimate cause of it. Back of the immediate cause for schism 
lay ultimate causes—causes which led the missionaries to look 
forward to the establishment of a Protestant church in Turkey for 
some years previous to 1846, and to regard a strict adherence to their 
original policy of non-proselytism as impracticable. 

What were the causes which conspired to discourage the mis- 
sionaries’ adherence to their original policy of non-proselytism, and 
to effect its final abandonment? Four causes may be given. 

1. The pressure of a popular demand in the home churches for tan- 
gible resulis. What we may know on this phase of our subject is 
to be learned only by “reading between the lines” of the published 
correspondence of the mission in the Levant. But—provided we 
do not make too much of this fact—we shall not fall short of the truth 
if we say that the pressure of popular impatience at home (and the 
home churches were more impatient in the early days of missionary 
endeavor than at the present time) to a certain extent influenced the 
missionaries to abandon the more obscure and intangible work of 
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quietly enlightening the oriental churches, and to adopt a method 
and policy which promised results more easily to be tabulated. 

2. The intolerance of the oriental churches. In May, 1838, Dwight, 
after a visit to Nicomedia, expressed it as his sincere desire that the 
“brethren” in that city might not secede, but might continue in the 
national church. In November, 1839, he spoke of individuals for- 
saking their church on account of a change in religious opinion, and 
of the consequent desirability of the recognition of an evangelical 
civil community in Turkey, and gave utterance to these significant 
words: “A separation ought not to be forced, although it will, with- 
out doubt, ultimately take place; for light and darkness cannot always 
exist together.” What caused this change of view in such a short 
space of time? The answer is easily discovered. Dwight had 
witnessed the persecution of 1839, and had been convinced that the 
church would not tolerate evangelicalism within her pale. And, 
this being the case, schism was only a matter of time. That the 
excision of the evangelicals by the oriental churches, and the conse- 
quent necessity of organizing them into a separate church were gen- 
erally anticipated by the year 1842, is apparent from the following 
extract of a committee report submitted to and adopted by the Ameri- 
can Board at its thirty-third annual meeting at Norwich, Conn., in 
the summer of that year: 


Whenever those oriental churches, having had the gospel fairly proposed 
to them, shall reject it, exscinding and casting out from their communion those 
who receive it—as the Jewish church exscinded and expelled the primitive be- 
lievers, and as the Romish church exscinded and expelled the Reformers—then 
it will be necessary for our missionary brethren to turn from them as apostate, 
to shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony against them, and to call on all 
God’s children to come out from among them and not to be partakers of their 
plagues. 


And as soon as it was perceived that the evangelicals must sooner or 
later be expelled from the mother-church, we may be sure that the 
missionaries ceased to insist upon their continuing strictly in her 
communion. 

3. Closely allied to the intolerance of the church, and under- 
lying it, was the essential antagonism between oriental orthodoxy and 
the missionaries’ docrines and methods, which we may mention as 
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another cause of the abandonment of the original policy of non- 
proselytism. 

To begin with, the Armenian church, as it came in contact with the 
evangelism of the American missionaries, more and more evinced a 
spirit which was far from the essentially evangelical character origi- 
nally attributed to the oriental churches. Protestant evangelism was 
not so congenial to the Armenian church as had been supposed. 
The Armenian church, with the other oriental churches, indeed theo- 
retically held to the supreme authority of the Scriptures. But, with 
the other churches also, it had given place to a great mass of patristic 
interpretations and ceremonial regulations prescribed by church 
councils, which had come to be regarded with a veneration next only 
to that accorded the Sacred Scriptures, with the result that the Word 
of God had been all but lost in the traditions of men. The following 
points, to which all evangelicals and suspects were required to sub- 
scribe during the persecution of 1846, will serve to summarize the 
salient features of the Armenian orthodoxy of that time, and to show 
how utterly antagonistic it was to evangelical principles: (a) “ Faith’ 
without works” cannot save a man; and the proof of the correctness 
of a Christian’s faith is not his good works, but the conformity of his 
confession to the creed of the universal church. (6) The visible 
church, under the headship of Christ and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, “never has erred and never can err.” (c) The sacraments 
of the church are seven in number—namely, baptism, confirmation, 
penance, communion, ordination, matrimony, and extreme unction. 
(d) Ceremonial baptism is essential to salvation, and the unbaptized 
person “is out of the church, and has no salvation, even though he 
had never sinned at all;” confession to a priest with true repentance, 
and submission to the penance imposed by him, are indispensable 
‘ to forgiveness and “eternal glory;” and the souls of such as die before 
having performed full penance for sins committed must be purified 
by the prayers of the church, the sacrifice of the mass, and the giving 
of special alms, to become worthy of “eternal glory.” (e) “The 
mystery of the holy communion is the true body and blood of Christ,” 
and “whoever does not partake of the communion in this belief is 
under eternal condemnation.” (f) The Virgin is “mother of God,” 

3 It will be observed that the term “‘faith” is here used in the sense of “creed.” 
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perpetually a virgin, and “worthy of honor above all the saints;” 
“the intercession of the saints is acceptable to God, and their relics 
and anointed pictures are worthy of veneration;” and “the holy 
cross and the relics of saints” are unfailing instruments of God’s 
wonder-working power. (g) ‘To believe in the church means to 
believe those things which the Universal Holy Church of Christ 
unitedly believes, and to believe them in the same way in which she 
believes.”” The true follower of the church must observe “her 
external ceremonies of piety and Christian rites, and all her require- 
ments, as having been received by tradition from the holy apostles, 
and the holy fathers who succeeded them.” (h) There are different 
grades of office in the church; and the patriarchs of every nation “are 
Christ’s vice-gerents, appointed to shepherd the holy church, and to 
superintend her discipline.” (¢) Those who declare that “error has 
entered into.the faith unitedly received by the universal church,” 
affirming the “mother of God” to be only “mother of Christ,” and 
denying her perpetual virginity; condemning the veneration of the 
“holy cross,” the relics of saints, and the anointed pictures, as 
idolatry, and denying the intercession of saints, are anathema, “as 
impious blasphemers of the Holy Spirit, and enemies of God and 
all his saints.” 

Again, the missionaries’ ideas and methods of evangelism were 
far too radical for the oriental churches, and certain on that account 
sooner or later to invite opposition. Of the missionaries’ ideas we 
may say that they were of the ultra-evangelical type. Rufus Ander- 
son, the famous secretary of the American Board, was voicing the 
sentiments of the missionaries in the Levant when in 1842 he expressed 
it as his opinion that the modern missionary should be more radical 
in his teaching than Luther; that he should insist on discarding all 
that was not expressly required by the Bible, instead of, like Luther, 
retaining all that was not expressly forbidden by the Bible. Perhaps 
it was teaching based on this principle which in the early years of 
the evangelical movement (1837) prompted an “enlightened” mer- 
chant, who went to the patriarchate to take out his marriage license, 
to refuse to pay the customary fees because their payment was not 
réquired in Scripture. The missionaries’ methods of evangelism 
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also were radically “evangelistic.”” At a conference of the mission 
of the Levant, held in 1837, it was resolved: 

That we regard the public and formal preaching of the gospel as an exceedingly 
important means for the conversion of men in these countries, as well as in our 
own, to be employed wherever and whenever Providence opens the way; and 
that we believe it to be practicable at most of our stations. 

—an opinion which was readily adopted and urged upon the mis- 
sionaries of the various stations of the mission by the Prudential 
Committee of the board. Now, the native Christians, who regarded 
public preaching as the peculiar function of the church, when they 
saw the missionaries resort to preaching, especially to preaching in 
order to conversion, were convinced that these men had come, not 
to spread education, but to establish some sect of their own, and 
proceeded to treat them like any other intruders. Dwight little 
understood at the time the “thoughtful and peculiar expression of 
countenance” with which in the course of an interview in 1835 the 
Armenian patriarch’s vicar turned to him and said: “You will, by 
and by, become a preacher to the Armenians.” In his account of 
the incident the missionary adds naively: “I hope the prophecy will 
prove true.” But we may venture to think that he did understand 
the vicar’s “thoughtful and peculiar expression of countenance” at 
last when, the latter’s prophecy proving true in the following year,‘ 
some of the warmest friends of the reform movement forsook the 
cause, because they saw in the public services of the mission the 
nucleus of a new sect, and the authorities of the church began to 
resist the missionaries’ efforts at every turn. 

By virtue of the mutual reaction of the prelatical traditionalism 
of the church on the one hand, and the Puritanic evangelism of the 
missionaries on the other, the evangelical Armenians found them- 
selves seceding long before they were excommunicated by patriarchal 
anathema. So early as the beginning of 1835 some of them were 
urging the missionaries to secure the organization of an independent 
evangelical church, and soon after, the recognition of a Protestant 


4 Dwight’s first Armenian sermon was preached September 9, 1836. Dwight 
was the first American missionary to learn the Armenian language, and he is known 
as “the father of the Armenian mission.” Goodell’s time was mainly absorbed in 
the translation of the Scriptures into “Armeno-Turkish,” and he had little to do with 
direct evangelistic work. He spoke Turkish, but not Armenian. 
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civil community which should insure to them liberty of conscience and 
make it possible for their numbers greatly to increase. The fact of it 
was that as soon as they had’ embraced the missionaries’ views of 
religion they found the old church uncongenial. Attendance on the 
sacrifice of the mass became the great point of conscience in the ecclesi- 
astical life of the evangelicals. While it is clear that different mis- 
sionaries differed in their counsels to them on this point, the common 
conscience of the great body of them condemned it as a species of 
idolatry, and many of them preferred to partake of the communion at 
the “mission church” with the missionaries and their families, rather 
than in the national churches. And so years before the excision of 
the evangelicals Dwight perceived that evangelical principles and 
practice, and orthodox principles and practice, were like light and 
darkness mutually exclusive. 

4. The official recognition of the treaty rights of American mission- 
aries in Turkey by the United States government. In response to a 
memorial of the American missionaries in the Turkish Empire sub- 
mitted to the United States government through ex-Governor Arm- 
strong of Massachusetts, Secretary of State Daniel Webster sent to 
the United States minister at Constantinople, David Porter, under 


date of February 2, 1842, the following dispatch: 


It has been represented to this department that the American missionaries, 
and other citizens of the United States not engaged in commercial pursuits, 
residing and traveling in the Ottoman dominions, do not receive from your lega- 
tion that aid and protection to which, as citizens of the United States, they feel 
themselves entitled; and I have been directed by the President, who is pro- 
foundly interested in the matter, to call your immediate attention to the subject, 
and to instruct you to omit no occasion, where your interference in behalf of 
such persons may become necessary or useful, to extend to them all proper 
succor and attentions of which they may stand in need, in the same manner 
that you would to other citizens of the United States who, as merchants, visit 
or dwell in Turkey.’ 


The strange position which Commodore Porter had assumed with 
reference to the American missionaries in Turkey—namely, that they 
were entitled by treaty to the protection of the government of the 
United States only so long as they refrained from proselyting°— 


5 Unpublished Diplomatic Correspondence. 
6 See above, note 2. 
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was virtually pronounced untenable by this dispatch. No such 
distinction could be drawn in practice as between proselyting mission- 
aries and non-proselyting missionaries, and it was now to be under- 
stood that, if a missionary had any right to reside in the Turkish 
dominions at all, he was as much entitled, as a citizen of the United 
States, to the protection of his government in the pursuit of his calling 
as an American merchant was in the pursuit of his. This dispatch 
had a very direct bearing on the missionary activities of the American 
missionaries in Turkey. From 1842 on they were characterized by 
greater boldness and aggressiveness than ever before; and, so far 
as a policy of non-proselytism had been considered a matter of expedi- 
ency, it was then flung to the winds. 

By these various causes the American missionaries in the Turkish 
Empire were led to relinquish their original policy of non-proselytism 
a number of years before the final disruption of 1846. Then in place 
of it was adopted the modified policy of only refraining from taking 
the initiative in any open rupture with the mother-church. On 
this revised policy converts were to be made to Protestantism, but 
an independent Protestant church was not to be organized until 
the evangelical party was forced to it by hierarchical excision and 
anathema. That the missionaries for several years before the Prot- 
estant excision earnestly desired the hastening of the day when such 
a church should be established, is clear from the fact that they made 
it the object of special prayer. 

It should here be recorded, in conclusion, that the original aim of 
enlightening and internally reforming the oriental churches has never, 
even since the Protestant excision, been completely abandoned by 
the American Board, and that the policy of the board’s Turkish 
missions has of late years especially reverted to that original aim. 
The gaining of converts from those churches is not indeed in our 
day deprecated, but it is not made the sole, or even chief, end of 
missionary activity among the Christian races of the Turkish Empire. 
And it may be affirmed that the promotion of the counter-reforma- 
tion still in progress in the Armenian church is regarded as fully as 
important an end in itself as the maintenance of a large Protestant 
community of 16,000 communicants and 53,000 adherents.” 


7 “The strength of our work in Turkey is not measured by the number and size 
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of native evangelical churches, or by the large company who have separated themselves 
from the old churches and now bear the name Protestant. It is well known that it 
was never the purpose of the board or its missionaries to separate a Protestant body 
from the oriental churches. The separation that did take place in 1846 was due to 
the action of the ecclesiastics of the old church and not to the missionaries. In all 
parts of the empire today the process of separation is decreasing, while the old church, 
both Gregorian and Greek, is shot through and through with thoroughly evangelical 
ideas and beliefs. Protestant and Gregorian children, side by side in the same schools, 
study the life of Jesus Christ and listen to the same Christian instruction. The name 
‘Protestant’ is no longer regarded as opprobrious, and the old churches are teaching 
in many forms the same Christian truths that our missionaries teach. This fact is 
dwelt upon that no one may think the work has diminished because no reports are 
made of large accessions to the churches. There have been sweeping revivals, like 
those at Marash and Harpoot, but even the import of these is not raeasured by the 
number who become Protestants, but by the opportunities that are thus created for 
planting evangelical truth within the precincts of the old church.””—“ Annual Survey 
of the Work of the American Board,” Missionary Herald, November, 1906, p. 545. 





THE ORIGINS OF ETHICAL INWARDNESS IN JEWISH 
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When the student of the general history of ethical thought attempts 
to determine the characteristic and essential notes of the ethical 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity, two traits stand out as the 
most distinctive and best authenticated among the otherwise equivo- 
cal and conflicting moral attitudes ascribed to Jesus by the synoptic 
tradition. The historian whose task is not conveniently simplified 
by some theological parti pris does not find it easy, upon the evidence, 
to be sure whether Jesus taught with emphasis a species of other- 
worldly asceticism, in which withdrawal from the civic and family 
life and the rigorous cultivation of individual purity were enjoined 
for those who were “able to receive” such commandments; or 
whether, on the contrary, the emphasis was laid upon the natural and 
social virtues of the common life of man, upon the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of the good gifts which the Father in heaven knows how to 
give even in this world, upon that broad and unstrained human 
sympathy by which man can best imitate the perfection of a God who 
makes his sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and sends rain upon 
the just and the unjust. These are questions which can be answered 
only after the New Testament critics have solved the prior problems 
concerning which they alone can speak with expert authority; and 
these specialists have unfortunately not yet reached such a degree 
of unanimity as can give much encouragement to the general historian 
of ethical ideas who waits upon their labors. But meanwhile two 
points seem sufficiently well established. The. first is that Jesus’ 
teaching centered about a certain “gospel of the kingdom” which 
was to come. What Jesus meant—in distinction from what the 
evangelists understood—by “the kingdom of God” is obscure enough; 
that it was something extra-mundane, and cataclysmic in the 
manner of its coming, is possible, though hardly so certain as some 
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recent critics would represent it to be. It is possible, also, that the 
kingdom was conceived as something that—even if gradual in its 
coming—should be brought about solely by divine agency—as 
something which did not depend upon the moral endeavors of men. 
But, in any case, it resulted from this element in his preaching that 
Jesus’ ethics was not merely static, not a system of fixed imperatives 
that took no account of time or events, but was infused with a sense 
of the relation between human life and action and a larger process 
at work in history, and fortified by a constant reference to future 
ends which the present righteousness of men might serve to help 
realize, or at all events to foreshadow; that, in the words of a recent 
writer,’ “the virtues and tasks emphasized by the ethics of Jesus 
were essentially such as were conditioned by expectancy and enthu- 
siasm,” and inspired by the hope of some “divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.” ‘The other element in the primitive 
Christian ethic which—at least if we may regard the Matthew version 
of the Sermon on the Mount as reflecting in even a slight degree the . 
spirit of Jesus himself—seems equally well established, is its insistence 
upon the “inwardness” of virtue. That discourse appears in the 
First Gospel as a somewhat systematic statement of the relation 
between the morals of the old law and the new demands of member- 
ship in “the kingdom of heaven.” In successive sections (5:17 ff.) 
the cardinal points of right conduct are set forth in the light of a 
contrast between that which “was said by them of old time” and 
“that which I say unto you;” and the contrast in each case consists, 
not in the abrogation of any of the old requirements, but in the 
translation of them into terms of permanent inward attitudes of feeling 
and desire. Where the law forbade certain acts, the new command- 
ment forbids corresponding states of ‘“‘the heart;” where the one 
forbade crimes of violence, the other forbids anger and hatred, and 
requires the love even of enemies; where the one forbade adultery, 
the other prohibits lustful thoughts and desires; where the one 
forbade the breaking of oaths, the other forbids all taking of oaths, 
both as implying irreverence toward the sacred name invoked, and 
still more as implying a disposition to falsity and deceit in affirmations 
not so attested. It is needless to point in detail to the evidence for 
t Foster, Finality of the Christian Religion, pp. 420, 421. 
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the familiar and very generally recognized truth that the supremely 
distinctive note of the ethical teaching of Jesus (as portrayed by 
the Synoptists) is its inwardness. 

Now, it has often enough been pointed out that, in the first of 
these characteristics, Jesus simply developed, and gave a new mean- 
ing to, a feature that had already long been characteristic of the most 
distinctive ethics of Judaism. The preacher of the “gospel of the 
kingdom” was merely the consummator of the reflection and the 
work of the Jewish prophets; both the phrase and the kernel of the 
thought go back to them, and can be rightly understood only in the 
light of this connection. It has, however, rarely been recognized 
that the other unmistakable element in Jesus’ ethics—the inward- 
ness of it—is also historically the product of an evolution; that it, too, 
has very definite Old Testament antecedents. If, in his preaching of 
a coming kingdom of righteousness, Jesus gave the last and greatest 
expression to the most characteristic trait of the ethical spirit of 
prophetism, in his demand for integrity of heart as well as of conduct, 
Jesus was similarly carrying out the most striking and characteristic 
conception resulting from the movement of Jewish thought mani- 
fested in the Wisdom writings. Not only has the relation of this 
feature of the Christian ethic to the Wisdom movement been too 
little noticed, but also the singularly indirect and gradual character 
of the course of thought by which the idea of inward goodness was 
apparently evolved, has been too generally overlooked. The present 
study attempts to bring out the stages of the evolution of that con- 
ception so far as is possible in view of the uncertain date and origin 
of much of the literary material upon which our study must be 
based. 

A few preliminary words are requisite in order to indicate the 
results of historical criticism with respect to the Wisdom literature 
that are taken for granted in what follows. That all the Wisdom 
writings—including a large group of psalms having obvious affinities 
with the thought of this school of religious moralists—are of relatively 
late post-exilic date is here assumed. It is, however, possible to 
suppose that a considerable period of time elapsed between the 
earliest of these writings and that one of them which is both fullest 
in matter and best determined as to date—the book of Ben Sira 
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(about 200 B.C.). The question of absolute date is, however, of no 
great importance for the purposes of this paper. As for the relative 
dates, I accept, in deference to the authority of Professor Toy, the 
sequence: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ben Sira, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Solomon; the last, however, with its doctrine of immortality, belongs 
in a class by itself, and does not come into consideration here. There 
seems, indeed, to be serious reason for doubting whether all of Job, 
or even the Colloquies of the Friends, constitute the earliest writing 
of the group; and the several psalms which belong to this body of 
literature manifestly represent quite different stages in the develop- 
ment of reflection upon the characteristic problems of the school. 
This, however, implies little even as to their comparative dates; for 
an early phase of the doctrine may naturally enough survive and 
find literary expression at the same moment when some acute mind is 
finding very different implications in the same fundamental ideas— 
just as savages belonging properly to the Stone Age are contempo- 
rary with Edison and Marconi, and just as our libraries contain 
theological or philosophical works all bearing the current year as 
their date of issue, but belonging severally to the thirteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, in their character and 
contents. In the consideration of the Wisdom books, in other words, 
it is rather the logical than the chronological sequence that is of 
importance for our present inquiry; and the former appears to be 
fairly certainly ascertainable from the differing doctrinal character- 
istics of the books themselves. 


I 


It is a historical common-place that the morality of early peoples 
is usually based upon an unquestioning acquiescence in established 
custom rather than upon any sort of reasoned reflection; that it 
concerns itself with concrete and objective acts, and not with intro- 
spective searchings of the conscience; and that it makes the commu- 
nity rather than the individual its unit of reference, regarding the 
individual as of importance only as a member of a continuing visible 
society, and enjoining upon him duties and abstinences which often 
have no professed relation to his own ends, claims, or desires, but 
relate rather (when they are not purely arbitrary) to the well-being, 
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increase, and glory of the family, tribe, or nation. It is an equally 
evident historical fact that, in virtually all races whose development 
is not arrested, there sooner or later supervenes a sharp and well- 
defined moral crisis, in which at least two of these traits of the old 
morality of custom and communal solidarity are criticized and tend 
to disappear: when grounds more rational, and less local and acci- 
dental, than established conventions are demanded for the prohibi- 
tions and injunctions of morality; and when the individual, coming 
to a sharper self-consciousness, learning to think of himself as an 
entity having an existence and claims distinguishable from those of 
the community, begins to ask for individually valid reasons for his 
social virtues and conformities—begins to inquire what morality, as 
commonly understood, “has in it for him.” This crisis, marked by 
such an outburst of rationalism and individualism, appears with 
especial distinctness in the history of the two peoples that have most 
influenced European thought; and in treating of it in the case of 
either it is instructive to note both the similarity and the contrast to 
the corresponding movement in the other race. Among the Greeks 
(or, more accurately, among the colonial and Athenian Ionians) 
such a turning-point in the history of morals is found in the period of 
the Sophistic Enlightenment, and in the resultant early attempts at a 
moral philosophy undertaken by Socrates and his immediate disciples; 
among the Jews the like tendencies exhibit themselves in certain of the 
later prophets, and above all in the Wisdom books. So much, then, 
is familiar. Upon a closer examination of the movement of reflec- 
tion which took place at this juncture in Hebrew history, we shall 
see that precisely the trait which constitutes the peculiarity and the 
logical weakness of the Jewish Wisdom, as contrasted with the early 
Greek moral philosophy, was also the indirect cause of that develop- 
ment in Jewish thought by which it eventually reached one sort of 
profundity—an appreciation of the inner springs of conduct, and a 
sense of subjective “sin””—that the Greek mind scarcely ever attained. 
The sages of both the Greek and the Hebrew Aufklérung—the 
former doubtless remotely influencing some of the latter—taught, 
for the most part, an ethics characterized by individualism and 
rationalism. But the ethical rationalism of the Jewish moralists was, 
as we shall have occasion to note, far less bold, consistent, and 
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thoroughgoing than that of the Sophists and the Socratic schools. 
Yet just this failure in consistency it was that led the Wisdom thinkers 
into certain difficulties, in the attempt to extricate themselves from 
which they made the discovery of the inner life. _ 

Primarily, both the Wisdom writers, and the Sophists and Socratic 
moralists, undertook to intellectualize morality. They all alike felt 
the necessity of reducing virtue to terms of knowledge, and of 
proving that the bad man was also in some sense a fool. But this 
undertaking was simply the response of earnest and, for the most 
part, morally serious minds to a growing individualism which they 
observed in the community around them.? Morality must be intel- 
lectualized just because, as it seemed, it must be individualized; 
because, that is, the individual man was beginning to demand that 
reasons which both satisfied his individual judgment and had refer- 
ence to his individual ends and interests, should be shown him, for 
the rules of life which his ethical teachers prescribed. It is very 
evident also that, in this phase of both Greek and Hebrew history, 
there was a general intellectual ferment, a new awakening to almost 
an intoxication over the charms and wonders of the “kingdom of 
man’s mind;” so that morality in such a period could best and most 
persuasively be taught by being represented as a sort of cleverness, 
as an art of life based upon insight and skilled judgment. The 
method of ethical reasoning which the Greek thinkers—especially 
Socrates and the Socratic schools*—developed, to meet the demands 
of such a juncture, consisted in showing that morality is merely a 
means to an end, which end the individual does, as a matter of fact, 
desire and seek; so that wrong action becomes a sort of self-contra- 
diction or self-stultification—a choice of means inconsistent with 

2 The earlier history of individualism in Hebrew thought is instructively set 
forth in a paper by Dr. John Merlin Powis Smith, in the issue of this Journal for 
April, 1906. To Dr. Smith’s paper readers of the present study may be referred, 


for a fuller treatment of the transitional period, some of the later ethical consequences 
of which are here examined. 


3 The arguments of several of the more constructive Sophists appear to have 
consisted rather in the attempt to show that bad conduct was irrational because 
“contrary to nature.” The doctrine of Protagoras took still another turn. But the 
limits of the present paper do not permit the consideration of these distinctions. The 
main outcome of the Greek reflection of the period is fairly represented by the generali- 
zation above. 
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the end at which, in the last analysis, one really, and by virtue of 
one’s essential nature, aims. This necessary end, or téAos, of all 
rational human volition—this state of being which would satisfy 
man’s will and give him what, at bottom, he always wants—was, of 
course, variously defined: for the Cyrenaics, and apparently for Soc- 
rates, in one phase of his teaching, it was pleasure; for the Cynics, 
and for Socrates in his most characteristic mood, it was av’rdpxea 
self-sufficiency, freedom from all desire for, and dependence upon, 
any goods not completely within the power of one’s own unaided 
will; for Plato it was (among other things) the complete and balanced 
functioning of the entire nature of man as a rational being. In each 
case, however, the essence, the compulsive force, of the moralist’s 
argument lay in his appeal to a supposed universal “end of every 
man’s desire.” To attain virtue then meant to realize with clearer 
self-consciousness the nature of this end, and to have an insight into 
the means to its realization; while vice implied, for the same reason, 
ignorance, inconsistency, self-negation. Virtue was knowledge; and 
vice was folly—in both cases with reference to the realization of the 
implicit ends of the individual’s existence. 

The method of the Wisdom moralists, though less explicitly 
defined, was unmistakably the same. They very plainly and con- 
stantly take for granted that all men really want one thing—and 
that thing, in essence, happiness, well-being, prosperity, within the 
natural term of a man’s life. They assume‘ that the best way to 
commend virtue to men is, not to appeal to the moral feelings or 
sentiments latent in human nature, but to show the bearing of differ- 
ent kinds of conduct upon the well-being of the individual. The 
egoistic hedonism implicit in Proverbs, Ben-Sira, and Ecclesiastes is, 
indeed, obvious and well recognized. ‘Wisdom is the principal 
thing,” contends the writer of the little ethical treatise which consti- 
tutes chaps. 1-9 in our Book of Proverbs; and the meaning and 
value of wisdom (as a quality in human nature) consists in the fact 
that (3:13 f.): 


4 Except when they momentarily forget their réle as sages, intellectualizers of 
morality, and are (as rarely happens) carried away by a burst of simple and natural 
moral or patriotic feeling. 
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Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding .. . . 
Length of days is in her right hand, 

And in her left hand riches and honor. 

Her ways are pleasant ways 

And all her paths are peace. 


The individualistic reference could hardly be more plainly put than 
in 9:12: 

If thou art wise, thou art wise for thyself, 

And if thou scornest,5 thou alone shalt bear it; 
or in 8:36, where Wisdom speaks in poetical personification: 

He that misseth me wrongeth himself; 

And they that hate me love death. 


The evil-doer is denounced, less in a tone of moral indignation against 
his actions than in a tone of contempt for his folly—for the futility 
of his aims and the short-sightedness of his devices for procuring 
happiness. The Wisdom moralist can hardly be said to have caught 
a vision of the beauty of holiness; but he has realized with great 
force the profitableness of decency and order in the conduct of life. 
Most of these writers—especially the author of Prov. 1:9—lay great 


emphasis upon the virtue of chastity; the subject, doubtless owing 
to social conditions in their time, seems to be something of a preoccu- 
pation with them. But their reasons for the observance of this 
virtue are in all cases strictly egoistic and hedonistic. The sexual 
vices are inveighed against, not from any aesthetico-moral sentiment 
of purity, nor yet from any consideration of the social importance of 
maintaining the integrity of the family, but because the “latter end” 
of such conduct is ‘“‘bitter as wormwood,” because “the house of the 
strange woman inclineth unto death,” and through association with 
evil women “a man is brought to a piece of bread.” Adultery is 
condemned, hardly at all as a breach of honor and social faith, but 
as foolish; for the angry husband “will not spare in the day of 
vengeance, he will not regard any ransom, neither will he rest content 

5’ The use of the term “scorners” (a7%>), as a name for those lacking in 
wisdom, is characteristic of the writers of Proverbs (cf. also Ps. 1). ‘The word occurs 
in parallelism with O° %)B, “simple ones” (also a favorite Wisdom term in Proverbs 
and Psalms), with M238, “folly,” and the like. Outside of Wisdom writings, 
a like use of px is, I believe, found only in Isa. 28:22; 29:20; and Hos. 7:5. 
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though thou givest many gifts;” so that the adulterer shall get only 
“wounds and dishonor.” Side by side with this—in Proverbs, Ben 
Sira, and Ecclesiastes—there is much commendation of early mar- 
riage and of the enjoyment of married life—usually in a somewhat 
frankly sensual tone (Prov. 5:15-19; Eccles. 26:13-20; 9:9; I1:9— 
12:1).° In general, the purely didactic writers of the Wisdom school, 
while counseling moderation, temperance, and a cultivation of the 
ability to get along without particular pleasures, counsel also the 
prompt grasping of all unharmful pleasures as they fly, the losing of 
no opportunity for cheerful enjoyment—though they are ever mind- 
ful that not much of this sort of thing is to be expected, in view of the 
meagerness of man’s powers, the uncertainty of his fortunes, the 
brevity of his life. So Ben Sira (14:14 f.): 

Defraud not thyself of the good day, 

And let not the part of a good desire escape thee . 

Give and take and beguile thy soul, 

For there is no seeking of dainties in Hades. 


Thus far, then, the Greek moral philosophers and the teachers 
of the Hebrew Wisdom undertake to meet the apparent needs of 
similar junctures in the moral development of their respective nations 
in the same general way—by stating morality in terms of insight, 
and teaching the principles of the art of living well from the egoistic 
standpoint. But there remains, from the begining to the end, a 
fundamental difference between the two groups of thinkers. The 
Greek philosophers, having defined virtue as consisting in a right 
knowledge of the means to some determined end—pleasure, or self- 
sufficiency, or self-realization in accordance with the generic nature 
of man as a rational animal—thereupon proceeded to reconstruct 
the content of morality by the use of the principle which they had 
discovered. They undertook the enterprise—both logically and 
socially a hazardous enterprise—of boldly revising the established 
moral codes, rejecting all requirements not deducible from their doc- 
trine of the end, and adding all imperatives which their general 


6In Eccles. 12:1 the reading ws (“fountain,” i. e., wife) for the intrin- 
sically improbable PRT is so imperatively indicated by the context that it is 
difficult to see how any critic can hesitate to adopt it—as does, e. g., Davidson, s. v. 
Ecclesiastes in Encyclopaedia Biblica. For the usage, cf. Prov. 5:16, 18; Song of 
Solomon 4:12 
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moral criterion seemed todemand. As everyone knows, this revision 
of the particular contents of the code of right conduct went at first 
to extraordinary lengths in the case of the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and 
even of Plato. But in all this the Greek philosophers showed at 
least consistency and intellectual intrepidity. The Hebrew sages 
were far less bold. They did not say: “ Virtue is what leads to happi- 
ness, prosperity, and long life; therefore we will discover what 
courses of conduct lead to these ends, and commend them; while we 
will set down as evil only those things which can be clearly seen to 
be unfavorable to the individual’s happiness.” On the contrary, 
they unquestioningly took for granted the validity of the customary 
Hebrew code and of the written law; so that their task became, 
not that of deducing rules of conduct from the principle of egoistic 
hedonism, but merely that of showing that the traditional and gen- 
erally accepted rules of conduct were justifiable from the standpoint 
of egoistic hedonism. Where, indeed, the law had not spoken, the 
moralist permitted himself to deduce his particular counsels from his 
general conception of the end and aim of existence; and the result 
was not always such as one can nowadays admire. An example of 
this is the injunction against going surety for a neighbor, in Prov. 
6:1-5 (Ben Sira seems to adopt a somewhat more generous attitude, 
29:14); the advice is doubtless that of prudence and commercial 
shrewdness, but the spirit of it is mean and ungenerous. But, in 
the main, the Wisdom teacher is content simply to enforce the recog- 
nized system of duties by the hedonic sanction—dwelling, doubtless, 
by preference upon those virtues (such as industry, peaceableness, 
chastity, and temperance) in which this egoistic justification is most 
easily made out. Above all, these sages are (with one possible excep- 
tion) untouched by religious skepticism; their belief in God’s 
reality and power over human affairs is intense. For them God 
not only exists, but is an extremely practical reality, to be reckoned 
with in any practical scheme of life. If the art of living well consists 
in shrewdly adapting oneself to those facts in the world upon which 
one’s welfare depends, then it must first of all consist in accom- 
modating oneself to the good pleasure of the Almighty, from whom 
all prosperity comes. Thus the Wisdom writers never weary of 
reiterating that “the fear of Yahweh is the beginning of wisdom.” 
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There is no discrepancy between the attitude of the Wisdom moralists 
and the legalistic pietism of those psalmists whose “delight” was 
“to meditate on the law of Yahweh day and night.” All this class 
of psalms clearly represent simply one side of the Wisdom movement. 
The authors of them share with the gnomic writers their recognition 
that the revealed Torah is the primary source of that practical knowl- 
edge by means of which a man may secure for himself the best and 
happiest of possible lives, in a rather mysterious and dark world; 
they share with them also their silence and relative indifference in 
regard to sacerdotalism and the ceremonial aspects of the Jewish 
religion. The glowing praises of the law which these religious poets 
sing are motivated usually by considerations entirely characteristic 
of the Wisdom type of thought; the commandments of the law are 
precious because they “enlighten the eyes” and “make wise the simple” 
—and because, finally, “in keeping of them there is great reward.” 

The result of this combination of a thoroughgoing egoistic hedon- 
ism with a thoroughgoing acceptance of the traditional and written 
moral law, was that the Wisdom theorists were from the outset com- 
mitted to a large and precarious affirmation; namely, that the good 
man vho observes the customary morality and devoutly obeys the 
divine law, in every case enjoys greater well-being, gets a greater 
measure of the concrete goods of life, than does the evil-doer—and 
that within the limits of an earthly lifetime (since no belief in a future 
life of compensations and expiations had yet arisen). Earlier Hebrew 
thought, with its sense of the solidarity of the individual with the 
family or race, was committed to no such contention; the sufferings 
of the righteous might be explicable as a punishment for the sins of 
the fathers, or (in the lofty conception of the Second Isaiah) as a 
purification of the errant race as a whole through the vicarious suf- 
fering of its innocent with its guilty members. Later Jewish thought, 
after the growth of Pharisaism, likewise involved no such assertion— 
for it could maintain its theological utilitarianism in morals by point- 
ing to the compensatory rewards of righteousness in another world. 
But at just this juncture in Hebrew reflection the moral teachers of 
the nation had involved themselves in the doctrine that a man’s 
possession of the external good things of existence—long life (by 
which, with their obsessing fear of the grave, they set especial store), 
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health, prosperity, and public esteem—corresponds always to the 
degree of his moral excellence. ; 
Those writers of the school who, whatever their date, seem to 

represent the earliest and simplest phase of its doctrines, advance this 
unplausible affirmation without much appreciation of its difficulties, 
of its incongruities with common facts of experience. Proverbs 
1:9 is full of it; the Friends in the Book of Job frequently reiterate it; 
certain of the psalmists insist upon it. Even in these cases it is, 
of course, admitted that temporary and superficial appearances may 
be against the doctrine; but in reality it is contended, the prosperity 
of the wicked is always brief, and serves only to make his fall more 
bitter; the sufferings of the righteous are likewise brief, and but 
enhance his final triumph. So the writer of Ps. 37: 

Fret not thyself because of evil-doers . . . 

For they shall be cut down like the grass . . . . 

Trust in Yahweh and do good, 

And he shall give thee the desire of thy heart... . 

For evil-doers shall be cut off, 

But those that wait upon Yahweh shall inherit the land... . 

I have been young, and now am old, 

Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Or his seed begging bread... . 

I have seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green tree on its native soil, 

But one passed by, and lo! he was not. 


But it must have very soon become apparent through the experience 
of life that this strict proportionality between virtue and earthly well- 
being could not at all universally be verified. Yet the moralist did 
not abandon his theory. And so, out of this difficulty, this conflict 
between the theory and the realities of experience, there arose the 
characteristic problem of the Wisdom—which is the problem of the 
Book of Job. The nature of that problem should not be misappre- 
hended. It is not the problem of evil in general. In all the Wisdom 
writings, with the possible exception of Prov. 1:9, the reality and neces- 
sity of evil is recognized and emphasized. The writers regard it as an 
obvious fact—and a fact which, while it throws an intermittent gloom 
and melancholy upon their view of life, causes no difficulty for their 
theology—that man, being far inferior to his Creator in power and 
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dignity, can expect at best only a brief, broken, and imperfect felicity. 
That ‘“‘man that is born of woman is of few days and full of troubles,” 
creates no special wonderin them. The fact which does seem to them 
a difficulty is not evil in general, but the relative distribution of evil— 
the fact that often the wicked are seen to flourish proudly while the 
man of conscious rectitude of conduct is poor and sick and afflicted 
and despised of men. There are few things in literature more 
pathetic than the group of psalms which give utterance to the good . 
man’s protestations of the integrity and uprightness of his own life, 
and his bewildered distress at the delaying—even to the verge of the 
grave—of that merited felicity and that vindication of the wisdom of 
righteousness which his faith and his philosophy of life have taught 
him to expect. ‘“O spare me!” cries the Psalmist (39:13; Job to: 
20 f.), with a painful note of urgency, 

Spare me, that I may take comfort a little, 

Before I go hence and be no more. 

The difficulty in which Hebrew reflection thus found itself was, 
in a sense, a gratuitous and illogical one. If the Wisdom thinkers 
had had the intellectual courage and thoroughness of their Greek 
counterparts, they might have avoided the difficulty, and retained 
the consistency of their doctrine, either by descending to what we 
should regard as a lower plane of moral ideas, with the Cyrenaics or 
the Epicureans; or by rising to a higher plane, with Plato. If they 
had rigorously adhered to their conviction that the good is simply 
that which is profitable for a man’s enjoyment during his lifetime, 
they ought in consistency to have concluded that a course of life which 
does not appear to yield worldly happiness—even though it be pre- 
scribed by what professes to be a divine revelation—is one which a 
rational man has no obligation to follow. Or if they adhered to their 
conviction of the imperishable worth and validity of the ethical 
teaching of the law and the prophets of their race, they should have 
abandoned their meager hedonism; so doing, they might have reached 
Plato’s profound paradox,’ that the just man realizes his own good 
better than the unjust, even though to the unjust life there be added 
all possible riches and health and power and worldly glory, and free- 
dom from all fear of retribution after death. Yet, as a matter of 

7 Republic, Book II. 
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fact, the inconsistency—or shall one say, the tenacious determina- 
tion to hold both sides of an as yet imperfectly stated truth—was a 
felicitous one, and singularly fruitful for subsequent ethical and 
religious thought. For out of the stress of the resultant difficulty 
there came—by a natural and necessary working of the human mind— 
both the tendency toward the belief in a significant immortality, 
and that new recognition of the inner side of virtue, the more imme- 
diate causes of which we have now to consider. 


Il 


The answer which the Wisdom thinkers found for the problem 
of the sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of sinners is 
expressed in their conception of the divine instruction or chastening 
(705%, madefa). This conception alone is an important contri- 
bution of the Wisdom school to the religious interpretation of life. 
It is an application to the experience of the individual of an idea which 
the author of Deuteronomy had already applied (8: 2-5) in the explana- 
tion of God’s dealings with Israel as a race. The good man suffers 
because the divine Instructor designs, through the uses of suffering, 
to increase his goodness. 

Whom Yahweh loveth he chasteneth, 

Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth. 
Such is the favorite and the reiterated argument of most of the typical 
passages dealing with the problem—of the three friends and of 
Elihu in Job, of several sections of Proverbs, of a number of psalms, 
of Ben Sira. Chastening is not an evil, but one of the rewards of 
goodness; for by means of it the righteous man becomes more com- 
pletely righteous, and thereby has the greater assurance of eventually 
gaining in the fullest degree the outward rewards of righteousness. 
“He that refuseth correction despiseth himself.” * 

It is this last point which is significant, and is oftenest misap- 
prehended, in the Wisdom doctrine of the divine chastening. No 
Wisdom writer has any idea that chastening is valuable. because of 
the intrinsic excellence or beauty of the qualities of character that 
are gained in the school of sorrow. His ultimate concern is always 
about the ulterior and external consequences; such qualities are 

8 Prov. 15:31. 
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valuable only—or, at all events, chiefly—because they are a part of 
the practical wisdom which leads to well-being and happiness. 
The chastening, therefore—this is very clear upon a comparison of 
all the passages bearing upon the subject—is conceived, not as a 
training, but as a testing. The good man may have some hidden 
weaknesses, some “lack of understanding” at a special point, of 
which he might remain unconscious until too late—until the weakness 
betrays him into fatal error, and so into misery and disgrace. Both 
for the testing of the genuineness of the virtue of the professed follower 
of wisdom,°® and for the prompt and advantageous bringing to light 
of the latent imperfections of the man of essentially right character, 
rigorous discipline is necessary. For both purposes the virtuous man 
prays for such discipline—to demonstrate the completeness of his 
virtue, or (in humbler mood) to enable him to see in what partic- 
ulars it is incomplete. So Job calls for vindication (23:10): 

God knoweth my conduct (77), 

When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold... . 


And so the psalm-writers : 


Judge me, O Yahweh, for I have walked in mine integrity, 
I have trusted in Yahweh without wavering, 
Examine me, O Yahweh, and prove me, 
Try my reins and my heart;?° 
Or again: 
Search me, O God, and know my heart, 
Try me, and know my thoughts, 
And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
And lead me in the way of perpetuity. 


Thus the Wisdom conception of the corrective chastening of the 
righteous (which is developed in the search for a solution of the 


9 Cf. Ecclus. 4:17: 

At the first Wisdom will walk with him in crooked ways, 
And bring fear and dread upon him, 
And torment him with her discipline, 
Until she may trust his soul and try him by her laws, 
Then will she return the straight way unto him, 
And comfort him, and show him her secrets. 

Also 2:12; 6:18 f. 


10 Pgs, 26:12 and 139; cf. also 17:3. 
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central difficulty of the system of the school) involves the recogni- 
tion of the possibility of “secret” or unconscious sins (ninMe3) 
or “ignorances” (@yvoia, as the Greek version of Ben Sira renders 
it)—that is, deficiencies of which the man himself is unaware. It 
must, once more, be observed that the discovery of these deficiencies 
is regarded as beneficial, not so much because the deficiencies are in 
themselves inherently evil, as because they are dangerous, the poten- 
tial causes of greater disaster in the future. Such is the spirit of Ben 
Sira’s prayer for correction (23:2): 

Who will set scourges over my thoughts, 

And the discipline of wisdom over mine heart ? 

That they spare me not for mine ignorances, 

And it pass not by my sins: 

Lest mine ignorances increase, 

And my sins abound to my destruction, 

And I fall before mine adversaries, 

And mine enemy rejoice over me. 
But what is most significant is that these “unconscious sins,” to the 
idea of which the doctrine of discipline so directly leads, are neces- 
sarily regarded as inner sins. A man is not ignorant of his outward 
acts; he knows whether or not he has violated any of the prescriptions 
of the law. The man who is conscious of his rectitude, as Job or 
some of the psalmists, may express perfect confidence that his record 
is clear of any outward wrong-doing. It can only be concerning his 
inner state of “heart”—out of which wrongful acts may in due season 
spring—that he can feel the need of any self-revealing discipline. 

At this point another feature of the Wisdom writings must be 
mentioned which serves to reinforce the influence of the idea just 
noted as making for a recognition of the inward side of character. 
In their thought about God these thinkers delight above all to dwell 
upon. what may be called the intellectual aspect of the cosmic attri- 
butes of deity. Not so much the divine goodness as the divine wisdom 
is the supreme object of the reverence of the sages—and this means 
God’s power to conceive and design a world so vast, so complex, 
and so orderly, and, after creating it, to understand it completely— 
to know it through and through in all its parts, from the incompre- 
hensibly great to the inconceivably little. In a word, the omnis- 
cience of God was the attribute that most impressed these enthusiasts 
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of “understanding” in all its manifestations; and this led them to a 
vivid sense of the openness of even the most secret and subjective 
movements of human consciousness to the divine vision. 


Sheol and Abaddon are before Yahweh, 
How much more, then, the hearts of the children of men.** 


So the most nobly eloquent of all the psalms :?? 


Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 
Our hidden sins in the light of thy countenance. 


Consequently these moralists feel strongly that the obedience which 
can win men the favor of such a God cannot consist simply in external 
acts of ceremonial or of moral correctness, but in inner states and 
qualities; for Yahweh “tries the reins and the heart” and “requires 
truth in the inward parts.” 

One more distinctive (and often overlooked) feature of this con- 
nected group of Wisdom ideas needs to be noted, to complete the 
picture. The “secret sins” which are discerned by the divine 
omniscience, and brought to the consciousness of the individual 
himself by the divine “correction,” do not generally seem to be 
conceived, as they are in the gospels, as consisting of wrong states 
of feeling or desire with respect to one’s “neighbor;” they are, 
though inward, yet purely religious sins, and are, indeed, reducible 
to a single fault—pride, lack of humility before God. The “last 
infirmity of noble mind,” for the Wisdom doctrine, is unmistakably 
the pride of the virtuous man. And by pride is meant, not the intro- 
verted vanity of self-righteousness, but simply a failure in self-abase- 
ment before the incomprehensible wisdom of omnipotence. There is, 
to the end, in the Wisdom thought a considerable residuum of the 
notion, common among early peoples, of the enviousness of the 
deity, his jealousy for his own dignity and greatness; the final virtue 
is humility; the ultimate and unpardonable sin, even in the upright 
man, is overweening presumptuousness. “Every one that is proud 
in heart is an abomination to Yahweh” (Prov. 16:5).*3 All this is 
clearly shown in the three classic expressions of the full meaning of 
the Wisdom doctrine of disciplinary chastening. The first of these 

1 Prov. 15:11. ; 12 Ps. 90:8. 

13 Cf. Pss. 34:18 and 19:51. 
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is the speech of Elihu in the Book of Job, which, whether or not it be 
(as is probable) an interpolation, is at all events a typical bit of 
orthodox Wisdom philosophizing. Elihu confidently undertakes an 
explanation of Job’s sufferings; and he does so without impeaching 
Job’s claim to exceptional goodness of life in all outward conduct and 
in all his human relationships. Job lacks only one virtue—humility; 
and his bitter experiences have been merely a beneficent chastening 
for the purpose of making him conscious of this fault. 

Then God openeth the ears of men, 

And completeth the chastening of them, 

That he may withdraw man from his conduct, 

And remove pride from man... . 

To bring back his soul from the pit, 

That he may be enlightened with the light of the living. 


If they be bound in fetters, 
* And taken in the cords of affliction, 

Then he showeth them their conduct, 

And their transgressions, that they have behaved themselves proudly. 

He openeth their ear to instruction . 

If they hearken and serve him 

They shall spend their days in prosperity. 
Secondly, the conception is summed up in Ps. 19, a typical Wisdom 
psalm, in a single familiar sentence, which should be rendered thus: 

Who can discern his errors ? 

Cleanse thou me from unwitting faults! 

Yea, restrain thy servant from proud thoughts,*4 

That they may not have dominion over me. 

Then shall I be perfect, 

And I shall be clear from great transgression. 


Finally, the same thoughts find expression in that psalm (51) which 
has been said to manifest the deepest conception of sin of any writing 


14In vs. 13 OT may, of course, be rendered “the proud,” i.e., proud men, 
its more usual signification; and it is so translated by Wellhausen. But such a ren- 
dering wholly breaks the connection between this verse and what immediately pre- 
cedes and follows—a connection otherwise natural and significant. How can “pro- 
tection from the proud” be equivalent to “‘cleansing from unconscious faults,” and 
the last step toward the attainment of “perfection” ? We are entitled, then, to under- 
stand the word to mean “proudnesses,” or “proud thoughts”—or “presumptuous 
sins” in the language of the R. V. 
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in the Old Testament. The psalm is a cry of penitence, and a prayer 
(unequaled, doubtless, elsewhere in ancient literature) for the search- 
ing and purifying discipline of God; but the penitent confesses to 
no wrong-doing against men, and acknowledges no outward departure 
from the duties of the law. It is only when he looks within—and 
when, looking within, he considers his attitude toward God, not 
toward his fellows—that he seems to find that transgression in him- 
self by which he can justify, as a salutary correction, the suffering 
which he has undergone: 


Against thee alone have I sinned; 

It is in thy sight that I have done the evil; 
That thou mayest be justified in thy sentence, 
And blameless in thy judgment .. . . 

Lo, thou desirest truth in the inward parts, 
And in the hidden part thou wilt make me to know wisdom. 
Purge me with hyssop that I may be clean, 
Wash me that I may be whiter than snow. 
Thou wilt make me to hear joy and gladness, 
The bones that thou hast broken shall rejoice. 
A clean heart create in me, O God, 

And a steadfast spirit renew in me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence, 

And take not thy holy spirit from me.*s 


5 Wellhausen’s translation and explanation of this important psalm, in Haupt’s 
Polychrome Bible, seems to me wide of the mark. With the aid of a gratuitous altera- 
tion to the text, vs. 8 is rendered: 

“Yea, faith and truth—it is these that thou lovest; 
Grant me then insight into the mystery.” 


On this and the following verses Wellhausen remarks: “It troubles him [the psalmist] 
to be obliged to acknowledge God’s righteousness without understanding the reason 
therefor. If he could but get an insight into the mystery, his faith would be strength- 
ened.” ‘By the clean heart is meant a joyous spirit assured of the divine favor. 
The opposite to this is the troubled, not the impure, heart.” The whole psalm, 
Wellhausen thinks, is based on Isa., chaps. 40 ff. ‘The servant [of Yahweh] prays 
for the restoration of his good conscience toward God, that he may execute his pro- 
phetic mission, the conversion of the heathen.’’ But there is no indication whatever 
in the psalm of any national reference; its individualistic character is conspicuous. 
Its affinities, in language and thought, with the pietistic side of the Wisdom school 
are obvious; in particular, its emphasis upon the divine demand for a “clean” (not 
a “‘joyous’’) heart, and its prayer for an inner purgation of spirit, are (as is shown 
above) completely characteristic of the Wisdom thought, and have their counterparts 
in most of the other Wisdom writings. It is a further consequence of Wellhausen’s 
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Yet deep as is the note of spiritual experience and of religious 
feeling sounded in this great Hebrew lyric of the inner life, it falls 
completely into place among the expressions of the characteristic 
conceptions to which the affirmations and problems of the Wisdom 
moralists eventually led. It contains no ideas—though it assuredly 
contains qualities of emotion and of literary utterance—which have 
not their counterparts in other Wisdom writings; it is, indeed, only 
a more intense and profound version of Ben Sira’s prayer for the 
disciplining of his thoughts and the correction of his “ignorances.’’*® 
The psalmist accounts for his own sufferings, and reconciles them 
with the justice of God, by the same explanation which is proposed 
to the recalcitrant Job by the less inspired utterances of Elihu in 
that dialogue. The whole group of Wisdom writers (external and 
superficial as much of their didacticism seems) are thus constantly 
led, as it were by the unescapable dialectic of their own doctrinal 
position, to this recognition of the possibility of an inner sinfulness 
which may remain even after all the social duties and outward morali- 
ties of the law have been fulfilled. It is a significant fact that the 
characteristic phrase of a subjective and introspective, but still 
untechnical, ethics, “a pure heart,” is peculiar, in the Old Testament, 
to the Psalm Book and the Book of Proverbs. And it is in one of the 
earliest, simplest, and most unquestionably representative of the 
Wisdom writings (Prov., chaps. 1-9) that there occurs the warning 
which perhaps, out of all the Old Testament, sounds most like a 
sentence from the Sermon on the Mount: “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” 

We have seen, then, that the sages of the Hebrew Wisdom were 
led by their emphasis upon the intellectual attributes of deity, and 
therefore upon the divine omniscience, to an especially vivid and 
constant thought of God’s knowledge of the “hidden things of the 
heart” of man. And they were at the same time led by the exigencies 
determination to connect this psalm with Isaianic prophetism, instead of with the 


Wisdom, that he refuses to regard vss. 20 and 21 (in spite of their direct negation of 
vss. 18 and 19) as an orthodox “‘tag’”’ added by a ritualistic editor. 

16 For a similar expression, in the Book of Proverbs, of this idea of the inward- 
reaching and heart-searching nature and office of the divine chastening, cf. the refer- 


ence in Prov. 20:30 to stripes “that cleanse away evil and reach the innermost parts 
of the belly” (7HQ-" VF). 
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of their doctrine of the divine chastening (which was their only 
solution of the problem of the sufferings of the righteous) to con- 
clude that that chastening must be chiefly directed, not to the correc- 
tion of external transgressions, but to bringing to the consciousness 
of the man of essentially right purposes the deep-seated and unrecog- 
nized inner weaknesses, the wrong subjective attitudes, which consti- 
tuted the final limitation upon the completeness of his virtue, and 
thereby prevented him from attaining the prosperity, earthly pre- 
eminence, and happiness which are (according to the primary con- 
tention of the school) the necessary consequences of virtue. The 
inner sins which they had in mind do not seem to have included 
wrong attitudes of feeling and desire toward other men, but only 
unacceptable states of heart toward God—and chiefly, the sin of 
pride. In this the Wisdom ethics conspicuously falls short of the 
Christian teaching, in which the acceptability of a man in the sight 
of God is measured by his possession of certain qualities of emotion 
and will with respect to his social fellows—above all, by the degree | 
of his “love of his neighbor.” But, though the Christian ethical 
doctrine gave to the conceptions of inward goodness and inward 
sin a wider application, it is clear that it is to the Wisdom moralists 
that we must look for the first introduction of the note of inwardness 
in ethical thought; of the emphasis upon motive as contrasted with 
act; and of the conception of the morally supreme thing in the experi- 
ences of life as consisting, not in the deeds done before men, but in 
the progressive purification of the inner life before the searching 
judgment of a Father “which seeth in secret.” It is, indeed, a 
strange source for such a historical result; for the Wisdom writers 
are, as a school, not distinguished for philosophical subtlety; and 
they are not, by first intention, inclined greatly to introspection. It 
was, therefore, by somewhat indirect courses, and almost in spite 
of themselves, that their reflection was led to so important an outcome. 
For just this reason, the continuity of development from the first 
attempt of the earliest Jewish moral philosophers to justify good 
conduct and obedience to the law in terms of individualistic hedonism, 
to the Christian demand for thorough rightness of spiritual attitude 
toward God and man, constitutes one of the most remarkable phenom- 
ena in the whole history of the development of ideas. The ethics 
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of Christianity seems to have fused into a single conception two ele- 
ments which had been separately elaborated by two dissimilar groups 
of Hebrew thinkers: the prophetic gospel of the coming kingdom, 
with the insistence upon social righteousness which had always been 
associated with it in the prophets’ teachings; and the Wisdom’s 
recognition of the primacy of “the heart” in morality and of the 
reality of a sinfulness lying deeper than evil-doing and a possible 
goodness transcending any outward expression in deeds. The 
real characteristic of the Christian teaching lies chiefly in the per- 
fection of its fusing of these two. But if we consider them separately, 
it is perhaps rather the latter element—the factor which was developed 
out of the Wisdom ethics—that constitutes the uniquely distinctive 
trait in the influence of Christianity upon the history of morals. 
The “inwardness” of Christianity is, indeed, a fount from which 
bitter as well as sweet waters have been drawn;'’ it has been some- 
times the source of much unhealthy introspection and of much harmful 
neglect of man’s social relations and duties—faults to which the more 
objective-minded pagan world was less prone. But it is, none the 
less, in its emphasis upon the cultivation of the inner life that Chris- 
tianity has made its peculiar contribution to the world’s stock of 
fundamental moral ideas; it is in this, perhaps, that it has done most 
to enlarge the range of human experience and to make fuller and 
deeper men’s sense of the worth and significance of their lives. 

17 This, however, through a neglect of the other element. It does not seem . 
unwarranted to say that the discourses of Jesus bid men look within only for the 
sake of making sure of the soundness of their attitudes and the genuine self-forgetful- 


ness and sincerity of their purposes with respect to the outward and objective realities 
of the world of persons in which they live. 





THE SPIRIT AND VALUE OF PRUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


EDWARD O. SISSON, PH.D. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Every Prussian child must receive instruction in religion. The 
subject is prescribed by the regulations of the ministry of instruction, 
to which all schools, public and private, are obliged to conform. 
On the other hand, the regulations do not intend to compel any 
child to receive a religious instruction contrary to the religious faith 
of his parents. The matter is administered thus: The state schools, 
and in general the private schools, provide separate instruction for 
Protestants and for Catholics, and in some cases for Jews; the 
parent may send his child to whichever of these forms he adheres to. 
Or, if he dissents from all the forms provided, he may withdraw 
his child from religious instruction in the school, on the one con- 
dition that he shall provide for the child a religious instruction which in 
quantity and thoroughness satisfies the public educational authorities. 

In actual fact the vast majority of the people profess one of the 
above-mentioned faiths, and allow their children to receive the 
corresponding instruction. In 1gor there were in Prussian schools 
5,070,870 pupils, of whom 3,520,743 were Evangelical, 2,118,815 
Catholic, 24,022 Jews, and only 7,290 of “other Christian confes- 
sions.” It is evident that dissent, in the sense of open withdrawal 
from the regular confessions, is in Germany a negligible quantity. 

The chief point to emphasize here is that the religious instruction 
in the schools is in all cases “confessional,” or, as we should say, 
sectarian or denominational; it is in all cases distinctly and avowedly 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 

There are two plans of arranging for the separate religious instruc- 
tion of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. The first and commonest 
is the confessional school, in which all persons and all teaching are 
supposed to be distinctively Protestant or Catholic, or in a few 
cases Jewish. Since there is seldom a sufficient population of Jews 
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to permit of a Jewish school, the Jewish children ordinarily go 
to Protestant or Catholic schools, and have their religious lessons 
outside of school, from the rabbi of the congregation to which they 
belong. The second plan is the so-called Simulianschule, in which 
teachers and pupils of different confessions are found; the children 
are mixed without discrimination of creed in all subjects except 
religion; for this they are sorted out and instructed separately. 
Thus even in the Simultanschule the religious instruction is just as 
definitely confessional as in the confessional school. 

The debate over the respective merits of the two plans is very 
animated. The matter need not detain us, since the religious instruc- 
tion itself is the same whether given in a confessional or a Simul- 
tanschule; and, moreover, the number of the Simultanschulen is small, 
especially in Prussia. In 1gor there were in Prussia 24,910 (67.77 
per cent.) Evangelical schools, 10,799 (29.38 per cent.) Catholic, 
244 (0.66 per cent.) Jewish, and 803 (2.18 per cent.) Simultan- 
schulen. 

Religion is the first-named subject in the school programme; 
it is studied throughout the course in both higher and lower schools; 
the amount of time devoted to it varies somewhat, but is always 
large. We give below the programme laid down by the general 
regulations for the Volksschule with more than one teacher—that is, 
for the usual town or city school. The numbers indicate hours of 
instruction per week. 
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It is seen that only one subject exceeds religion in its allotment 
of time; that is, the mother-tongue, including reading, composition, 
literature, and other forms of language instruction. Arithmetic 
has exactly the same amount of time as religion. The three “R’s” 
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in this school are evidently reading, ’rithmetic, and religion. Taking 
the eight years of the Volksschule, we find that religion gets a little 
over 15 per cent. of the whole time. Counting forty weeks to the 
school year, we have 1,280 hours of religious instruction in the 
common-school course. 

For the small, one-teacher schools the regulations prescribe a 
little more religion: four hours a week for the lower grades, and 
five hours for the middle and upper grades, thus putting religion 
in advance of arithmetic, and giving it 17 per cent. of the whole 
school time. 

A small amount of variation from these hours is sometimes per- 
mitted with the special sanction of the ministry. Berlin, for example, 
has only three hours per week in the lower grades instead of four. 

In the higher schools less time is given to religion, but the subject 
is still prominent. The prescription is the same for all the types of 
“higher schools” —Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and Oberrealschule. 
The time assigned to religion is three hours per week in the lowest 
class (Sexta) and two hours in the remaining classes. To this must 
be added the three years of preparatory work in the Volksschule or in 
a Vorschule. The time for the Volksschule has been given, four 
hours per week. I have found no prescription for the Vorschule, 
but representative programmes give to religion three hours a week 
for the first two years and two hours for the third year. This gives 
for the whole twelve years of the higher school education a total of 
a little over 1,000 hours’ instruction in religion, or about 8% per 
cent. of the whole time. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the time allotted to religion has 
been cut down little by little for many years. Before the Falk 
. regulations of 1872 the subject had six hours a week in the Volks- 
schule.* 

Religion is regularly omitted from the curriculum of the continu- 
ation schools of Prussia. In the kingdom of Saxony it may be 
included, provided no lessening of time for other subjects is caused 
thereby. In Bavaria, on the other hand, religion is the first subject 
in the continuation school, historically and in present fact. It 
seems passing strange to count fourteen-year-old children ripe for 

1 See Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1893-94, pp. 295, 296. 
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independence in religion, while still recognizing their need for further 
instruction in reading and arithmetic. 

During the last part of the common-school period, usually in 
the last school year, the children receive special religious instruction 
from the pastor as a preparation for confirmation. This is in addi- 
tion to the regular school instruction in religion, which continues as 
usual.? The confirmation instruction usually takes two hours a 
week throughout the last school year or the greater part of the year. 
Its matter is much the same as that of the school lessons in religion; 
its methods naturally differ somewhat, being as a rule more emotional 
and hortatory. 

In what esteem is the instruction in religion held among the 
school studies? What place does religion hold in the minds of the 
teachers and managers of the schools? Schoolmen, almost without 
exception, are emphatic in asserting the unique power and incom- 
parable value of religious instruction. Falk himself, the greatest 
minister of education of recent times, wrote in 1873: “It is just 
the religious instruction which makes the most essential contribution 
to the solution of the task of the Volksschule; and upon this school 
rests the duty of guarding and cherishing the highest interests of the 
life of the German people.” Professor Rein, the noted peda- 
gogical leader, expresses himself repeatedly to the same effect; for 
example: “It is an empty illusion to suppose that anyone, whether 
of the common people or of higher rank, can be educated without 
the aid of religious motives.’’ 

An eminent evangelical clergyman, prominent also as a writer on 
education says: “Scarcely anyone who knows human nature will 
doubt that education without religious instruction is impossible. 
Only the lowest materialism, which degrades man to the rank of 
beasts, could deny that.”5 The expressions often rise to a poetical 
enthusiasm, as in the following, quoted approvingly by Rein: “He 

2 In some states the school instruction is omitted or abridged during the period 


of the confirmation instruction. There is a desire on the part of some Prussian 
teachers for a similar arrangement. 


3 Schneider, Volksschulwesen und Lehrerbildung in Preussen (Berlin, 1875), pp. 
45, 46. 

4 Beitrige zur Weiterentwicklung der Religion (Munich, 1905), p. 302. 

5 Katzer, Das Judenchristentum (Leipzig, 1893), p. 7- 
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takes the sun from the heavens and robs the year of spring who 
would banish the religious instruction from the school or reduce it 
to a subordinate place.”® Or again, this time from an emeritus 
seminary director: ‘To remove the religious instruction entirely 
out of the school and hand it over to the church would be to destroy 
the crown of all our school work, to rob it of its consecration and 
blessing.””? 

Further, the religious instruction is to be made the center and 
foundation of the whole school; Rein takes this position, and Dérp- 
feld quotes it approvingly,* and the idea is found explicitly or im- 
plicitly in much of the literature. 

Moral instruction is declared to be quite inadequate: it lacks the 
very best educative forces—concreteness, rich color, freshness of 
interest.° It is significant that Dérpfeld, perhaps the best-known 
pedagogical writer on the Volksschule, out of his three volumes on 
special method devotes one whole volume to religion. Interesting 
also are the declarations of the various German states as to the aim of 
the school; with one exception they emphasize religion, morals, and 
patriotism, in most cases putting religion first.*° 

Over against all this magnifying and admiration must be set 
several facts. First, the very men who so highly praise religious 
instruction in the abstract in most cases condemn severely the exist- 
ing instruction, in not a few cases charging the present widespread 
irreligion and estrangement from the church as a result of egregious 
faults of the religious teaching in the schools. 

My own observation produced the impression that the majority 
of teachers were at best comparatively indifferent toward the religious 
instruction; very few used any such expressions of esteem as are 
quoted above; some said in private conversation that they would 
prefer to have no school instruction in religion rather than the present 
form. But even these men admitted freely that the right kind of 


6 Rein, Das erste Schuljahr. 

7 Leutz, in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Pddagogik, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 30. 

8 Dérpfeld, Schrijten (Giitersloh, 1894), Vol. II, Part 2, p. 63. 

© Rein, in Beitrage zur Weiterentwicklung der Religion, p. 292. 

10 Lexis, Das Unterrichtswesen im Deutschen Reich (Berlin, 1904), Vol. III, 
pp. 64, 65. 
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religious teaching would be a thing much to be desired. Few seemed 
satisfied with the present conditions, and these were all men in middle 
life or older. 

There is no doubt that the deep conflict existing between various 
conceptions of the true nature and function of the religious instruc- 
tion makes itself felt in the actual school work. In some schools 
the lesson in religion is regarded, and perhaps even realized, as the 
crown of the teacher’s work; in other cases it is a dull and common 
task, or even an unwelcome intruder. 

As to public opinion in general, it would not be far wrong to sum 
it up thus: that religious instruction is an indispensable element in 
any complete school course; but that the present form of religious 
instruction stands in need of radical and extensive reform. 

The aim of the religious instruction is definitely formulated by 
the official regulations. For the Volksschule we read: 


The aim of the Evangelical religious instruction is to enable the children to 
understand the Holy Scriptures and the creed of the church to which they belong, 
in order that they may be able to read the Scriptures for themselves and share 
actively in the life and work of the church."* 


The regulations for the higher schools prescribe the aim as follows: 


The Evangelical religious instruction aims, with the aid of the total activity 
of the school and through education in God’s Word, to train the pupils up to 
personal Christianity and well-formed principles, so that they may in due time 
show themselves competent through their faith and life, and especially through 
active participation in the life of the church, to exercise a beneficent influence, 
worthy of their social station, upon the life of the people as a whole.*? 


We cannot fail to be struck with the prominence of church and 
the Scriptures in these official statements of the aim of the religious 
instruction; not that these are out of place, or could be omitted, but 
that we should have looked for more emphasis upon life and char- 
acter, upon spirituality and conduct—which are slightly touched 
in the latter of the two paragraphs and not even mentioned in the 
former. 

It will be of interest to notice what some representative German 


11 Schneider, of. cit., p. 34. 


12 Lehrpline und Lehraufgaben fiir die héheren Schulen in Preussen (Halle, 1902), 
p. 8. 
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writers have to say about the aim of the instruction in religion. We 
quote first from Dr. Zange, a well-known writer upon this subject: 


The function of the Evangelical religious instruction. . . . is to introduce 
the pupils to the creed of their church, to demonstrate the scriptural and his- 
torical justification of this creed, and to set forth both its agreement with and 
its opposition to the teaching of the Catholic church; and also to give the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of the diversities of creed within the limits of Prot- 
estant Christendom.*$ 
Here the paramount interest is confessional and ecclesiastical. We 
quote next from Dr. Thrandorf, teacher in a normal school and 
author of numerous much-used works on religious instruction: 

As our Lord and Master took his leave from his disciples, he gave them the 
commission: ‘‘Make disciples of all nations!”” This commission applies today 
above all to the teachers of religion. ‘Make your pupils,” says Jesus to them, 
“‘my disciples; that is, persons in whom my spirit lives and works continually.” 
. . . . Every other task of the religious instruction must be brought into the 
service of this one supreme end." 


Here the church is not mentioned, and the emphasis is laid upon 
inner religion and the religious life. Another type of interpretation 
is found in the next quotation, from the eminent Jena professor, 
Rein: 

The only right aim is this, to provide the heart with pure emotions and 2 
consecrated, determined, vigorous will We must implant our ideas of 
life and its values in our children. The highest of these ideas are embraced in 
the religious conception of the universe, along with the principles of the moral 
order.*5 


Here church and creed are not even hinted at, and even the religious 
element is subordinated to the moral. 

These three quotations represent three elements which are present 
in varying proportions in practically all conceptions of the aim of 
religious instruction: the ecclesiastical or confessional, the religious, 
and the moral. It is evident from the quotations, which are fairly 
representative of various types of actual opinion, that there is great 

t3Zange, Evangelischer Religionsunterricht, p. 45; quoted in Mitteilungen des 
Vereins der Freunde Herbartischer Padagogik in Thiiringen (Langensalza, 1904), No. 


24, P- 9- 
14 Thrandorf, Der Religionsunterricht im Lehrerseminar (Gotha, 1901), p. 5. 


1s Padagogische Warte (Osterwieck-Harz), January, 1904, pp. 670, 671. 
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difference of opinion as to the relative importance of church, spirit- 
uality, and morals in the aim of religious instruction. 

There is another form of dissension as to aim which we must con- 
sider; that is, the question whether the religious instruction ought to 
work upon the intellect merely, or upon the emotions. A fair idea 
of the conflict of opimion may be gained from the following. Ina 
meeting of teachers a paper was read in which the following state- 
ment was made: 

The religious instruction in the higher schools belongs to the category of 
scientific studies. It is our duty, therefore, to treat predominantly the scientific, 


that is usually the historical, side of the subject. As in all scientific culture, we 
must place the understanding, not the emotional nature, in the foreground.*® 


This provoked warm discussion; several speakers vigorously attacked 
the position of the paper; the following, spoken by a bishop (“‘Gene- 
ralsuperintendent”) of the state church, may represent the oppo- 
sition: ‘The aim of all branches of the religious instruction must 
remain ever the same—simple, heartfelt piety.” It must be remem- 
bered that the bishop was by no means an outsider in the contro- 
versy, but stood officially for the state church, which has almost 
absolute control of all regulation and much of the inspection of the 
school instruction in religion. 

The literature of the religious instruction is full of the view that 
the just ends of the work cannot possibly be attained by any appeal 
directed exclusively, or even mainly, to the understanding. I have 
met only two definite expressions to the contrary—the one quoted 
above, and an article by Gymnasium-Director Henke, of Bremen, 
in which the whole content of the religious instruction (in the higher 
schools at least) is reduced to preception (Belehrung) and knowledge. 

The above citations may be taken as expressing the ideals held 
for the instruction in religion, by the governing authorities, and by 
eminent men more or less directly engaged in the work of the schools. 
But it must be understood that these are ideals, and find realization 
for the most part very imperfectly. It is easy for a regulation to say, 
as one clause does, that the lessons in the Bible are “to be made 
fruitful to the growth and culture of the mental and moral nature;” 
but very hard to find the man or woman who can obey this exhor- 

16 Zeitschrift fiir den evangelischen Religionsunterricht, Wol. XIV, No. 4, p. 272. 
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tation. As a matter of fact, the impression made by most lessons 
in religion is much the same as that made by a lesson in arithmetic 
or history—that the chief aim is to “get the lesson,” to achieve 
complete mastery of the story, the hymn, the paragraph of the cate- 
chism, or whatever chances to be the task in hand. Out of many 
classes which the writer visited in Prussia in higher and lower schools, 
he met with only one teacher who manifested any other purpose 
than that of mastering the knowledge contained in the lesson for the 
day; even when moral or religious “application” was made of the 
history or incidents, the method and spirit were intellectual and 
involved knowledge and thought, not feeling. So that, whatever 
may be the aim in the minds of the minister of education and his 
colleagues, and of educational writers, there is no doubt that the 
aim of the actual teacher is in general much the same in religion 
as in geography or algebra. 

There is good reason to believe that the teacher with the religious 
aim and motive, so rare an exception in Prussia, is more common, 
and perhaps much more common, among some of the warmer and 
more emotional peoples of other German states, especially Bavaria 
and the small Thuringian countries. 


The subject-matter of the lessons in religion is fixed by official 
decree for the whole kingdom. Its largest part is study of the Bible, 
including Bible stories for the youngest pupils, gradually developing 
into Bible history as they advance; the learning of texts, which are 
constantly used in illustration and amplification of all parts of the 
lessons; the study of the non-historical portions of the Bible, especially 
the Psalms, many of which are committed to memory; and the 


weekly study of the church lessons, or “pericopes,” as they are 


called. In addition to this comes what is called Bible knowledge, 
which is usually, however, not much more than the learning of the 
names of the books in their order, and never in any case ventures 
upon anything of a critical nature. Next to the Bible comes the 
catechism, which is committed to memory, along with Luther’s 
commentary or explanation, and is diligently recited from almost 
the first year of school to the end of the common-school period. 
Some prayers and many hymns are learned. A little church history 
is learned in the older classes, chiefly relating to Luther and the 
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Reformation. Finally in the last year of the common school the pupils 
are introduced to the forms and significance of the church service and 
the ecclesiastical year. To these elements, common to all schools, 
the higher schools add a brief study of theology and Christian morals, 
based chiefly upon the Augsburg Confession.*’ 

The advantages of such a discipline as the German religious instruc- 
tion lie upon the surface; no one who looks with unbiased eyes 
can fail to perceive them. The mere knowledge of the history and 
literature of the Bible itself, and, though far less important, of the 
creeds and poetry of the church, is indispensable for any full and 
rounded culture intellectually. The personalities of the Scriptures— 
Moses, Abraham, David, Job, Paul, and the rest—are so omni- 
present in our civilization and literature that no one unacquainted 
with them can claim to be intelligent. The same is true of biblical 
events, such as the plagues of Egypt, the flood, the ark, the incidents 
of the gospels, and the like. To attempt to comprehend the history 
of the world, and particularly of any Germanic race, without a knowl- 
edge of the facts contained in the Bible and some acquaintance with 
the history of the Christian church, is to try to solve a problem 
without the aid of the most vital factor. 

No doubt our greatest aesthetic debt is to the Greeks; yet we must 
believe that the conceptions of religion as set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment poetry and prophecy, and in the nobler hymns of the Christian 
church, contribute a peculiar and vital form of the beautiful. A 
strong confirmation of this is the stimulus which many of the greatest 
writers have found in the ideas and language of the Bible. What 
has been a source of inspiration and aesthetic illumination to them 
may well serve the same end to the youth through school instruction 
in such works as the Psalms, the Book of Job, and the purest and 
grandest hymns—of which the German tongue has such rich store. 

But, of course, the chief service for which we look to the religious 
instruction is moral and spiritual uplift. Here the possibilities are 
unlimited. Who can deny that the Bible surpasses all other litera- 
ture in the most essential requisites for moral and religious teaching: 
in concreteness, in richness of incident, in unswerving fidelity to 


17 For a fuller account of the content of the religious instruction, see Education 
(Boston), November, 1906. 
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truth, in loftiness of conception of righteousness? Concerning the 
greatest figure in Bible and religious instruction we may say, in 
spite of scattered voices to the contrary, that the principles of Jesus 
are the motive and explanation of modern life and history, and that 
no one who has not in one way or another appropriated these ethical 
ideas can bear his part in the world today. This is perhaps the 
supreme justification for a religious instruction, at least if the state 
is to contribute to its support. The Germans are right when they 
declare that no other branch of study can contribute so largely and 
richly to the formation of a Weltanschauung, a conception of the 
universe and of life, as can the religious instruction. But just here 
we meet the question: Granted that it can, does it actually do so? 
And to this many of those who ought to know answer in the negative. 
Not a few go so far as to say that the religious instruction harms 
rather than helps in just this process of character-formation and 
establishment of life-principles. So strong is the condemnation of 
the religious instruction as it exists that we are driven to seek for 
serious defects to explain the alleged undesirable results.** To a 
discussion of these defects let us now pass. 

The religious teaching as a whole is dogmatic, traditional, and 
uncritical, and thus in contrast with all other branches of school 
study. Luther’s appeal to the Bible—his substitution of infallible 
book for infallible church—is the charter of the religious teaching. 
And although the Bible is the only declared source of authority, 
yet in practice the mantle of inspiration is stretched to cover cate- 
chism, and even hymns. No commoner question is heard than: 
“What does the Scripture say?” “What text can you give?” 
And hardly less frequent is: “Give a sentence from the catechism 
for this point.”” The whole general impression of actual class work 
is marked by this dogmatic and authoritative tone. The tales of 
the Old Testament, no matter how strongly discredited by current 
scholarship, are treated here as literally true records of actual 
events. 

This impression is confirmed by the declarations of the authori- 
ties, by the form of the accepted schoolbooks, and in other ways. 


8 For a discussion of the results of the religious instruction, see an article by the 
present writer in Religious Education, August, 1906. 
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In the work on German schools authorized by the government on 
the occasion of the St. Louis Exposition we read: 

Religion, the most important of human affairs, demands, as does no other 
branch, constant reference to the sources, in this case the Bible 
the seminary works, with the single exception of church history, entirely from 
the sources, the Scriptures Faith and morals must be built exclusively 
upon the Holy Scriptures.'® 
I have examined dozens of schoolbooks in actual use in Prussian 
schools, and have failed to find in any one of them a phrase which 
could be considered as casting any doubt on the most rigid theory 
of inspiration. 

Thus for its subject-matter the religious instruction draws exclu- 
sively from the past, if we except a modicum of church knowledge 
and a few modern hymns. But this backward look is not merely 
with respect to the matter; it affects the question of methods also. 
Luther is quoted as the best authority on a point of modern school 
practice, by Falk, writing in 1873: 

On the question, what parts of the catechism are essential for the instruction 
of the youth, no one can be better qualified to answer than Luther himself. 
[Luther says] ‘“‘the ordinary Christian, who cannot read the Scriptures, must be 
OE ates 
Thus Luther’s judgment, though for such manifestly mediaeval 
conditions, is asserted to be the best authority for the present day. 
In another place appeal is made to the recommendations of school 
ordinances of 1528 and 1542, to determine the best practice for the 
religious instruction of the present. 

The appeal, then, in the religious teaching is not to facts and the 
external truth of things, as in other studies, but to the record, chiefly 
and avowedly the Bible, and also, at least implicitly, to the cate- 
chism. This procedure is aided, or rather made possible, by the 
fact that in the vast majority of Prussian schools the pupils ask no 
questions; otherwise, we can hardly doubt that, in the older classes 
at least, wonder and doubt, and even out-and-out disbelief, would 
come to utterance. The question naturally arises: What about the 
teachers? Do they accept the traditions and teach them in full 


19 Lexis, Das Unterrichtswesen im Deutschen Reich (Berlin, 1904), Vol. III, pp. 
277 ff. 


2° The italics are ours. 
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faith? Far from it: the teachers of the higher schools are Gebil- 
dete, and as such in the large majority extremely liberal; many of 
them hold the Old Testament stories, or even the whole miraculous 
content of the Bible, as mythical. The teachers in the Volksschulen 
are rapidly moving in the same direction. Doubtless there are 
exceptions to this, even among the higher teachers, and more among 
the teachers in the common schools; but the rule and the tendency 
are generally admitted to be as above stated. The uniform ortho- 
doxy of the teaching is simply the result of strict regulation and 
supervision; the authorities of church and state require such teaching, 
and the teacher is compelled to perform it. 

We may add the testimony of a distinguished professor of theology, 
who has taken a prominent part in the discussion of the question— 
Baumgarten, of Kiel. He says: 


The most extreme stress of conscience is endured by our best and most 
progressive teachers . . . . it often happens that teachers who for themselves 
have renounced belief, not merely in a personal devil, but even in a personal 
God, must with all energy expound such phrases as “‘the power of the devil.” 
Thus arises that cold-blooded, purely objective, desolating religious instruction 
which must be a bitter load even to the teacher himself. Similar is the case of the 
teaching of the miracles by teachers who are completely imbued with belief in 
the inviolability of natural law.?: 


In another place Baumgarten’ declares that the present situation 
violates the truth of scientific results, of the conscience of the person, 
whether teacher or pupil, and of the sense of reality. 

In the home often, and, failing that, in the world at large, the 
ideas and sanctions of the school instruction in religion will be 
ruthlessly criticized and attacked. The household of the average 
social democrat or of the typical Gebildeter is likely to give but a chill 
reception at best to miracle and Bible myth when they are set forth 
as facts, or to the Apostle’s Creed on any terms. No doubt in many 
cases the considerate parent may forbear, at least for the time, to 
controvert what he at heart disbelieves, in order to avoid confusion 
in the mind of his child. But even this is a questionable and only 
temporary procedure; it would be hard to prove any obligation on 
the father’s part thus to abdicate his own duty of moral and religious 


at Neue Bahnen (Tibingen), p. 19. 
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preception and allow his child to be trained in conceptions which he 
himself rejects. 

And, supposing that the conflict between tradition and new 
thought is averted in the home, either as just suggested or because 
the home does still agree with the church and school, yet the time 
must soon come for testing; the world is no longer orthodox nor 
pious in the evangelical sense. No written word is its test of truth, 
and the Apostle’s Creed is for the mass of men no longer in any sense 
an expression of actual personal belief. 

Not only is the standard of truth held by the religious instruction 
opposed to the best thought of the times, but the type of spiritual 
experience which it embodies is impossible to the great majority of 
both teachers and pupils. We have seen that teacher and pupil 
are compelled to say they know and think things which they really 
doubt or reject; we shall see that they are also compelled to declare 
that they feel what they do not feel, and often have never felt. 

The Bible, and to a somewhat less degree the catechism, come 
to us from a time in which the supernatural and the mystical formed 
an essential and fully accepted part of all religious experience; when 
a personal God and a personal devil, and angels and demons of all 
ranks, were as real as any visible thing. Moreover, both the biblical 
writings and the catechism, hymns, and prayers which are found in 
the religious lessons, embody the thoughts and experiences not of 
the average man but of the unusual or even extraordinary religious 
souls. It is clear that much will be found in this body of religious 
literature which the normal modern man cannot expect to find 
exemplified in his own experience. In part it has passed away 
with the age which produced it, and in part it is simply beyond his 
spiritual range. How foreign it must be to the inner life of the 
average child in school! 

So varied and numerous are the forms of this evil that it is hard to 
select illustration or make any classification. The catechism is undoubt- 
edly the chief source of offense; in it the imposition of a foreign 
experience is in its most extreme form—the confessions and declara- 
tions are all in the first person: the child constantly says, “I believe,” 
“we ought,” “I am in duty bound,” “Christ hath redeemed me,” 
and the like. How many teachers of religion in the schools have 
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experiences to correspond with the creed, and especially with Luther’s 
“interpretation” of the second and third articles? As to the chil- 
dren, it is perhaps fortunate that they repeat words without thought, 
in such phrases as “me, a lost and damned creature,” or, “on the 
last day, He will raise me up, with all the dead,” and other like 
passages in the catechism. Men who lived in the midst of such 
tragedies as the Peasants’ War, and such travesties of religion as the 
papacy of Luther’s time, might well pray to be “taken out of this 
vale of tears to Christ in heaven;” nor does modern life, alas, always 
escape agony and despair; but to force even the verbal expression 
of such sad experience upon happy and normal children is unjusti- 
fiable and perilous. 

Many of the hymns learned by heart, and recited and explained 
without end, are strongly pietistic, and bring the personal religious 
experience to the strongest expression. Here again there is no lack 
of material entirely suitable for school use; this needs no proof to 
anyone who has even a slight acquaintance with the German hym- 
nology. But nearly all, even of the best hymns, need to be edited 
by omission at least, and many that are actually used are unfit. 


How many children, or even teachers, can feel in harmony with 
Gerhardt’s outburst: “Where art thou, O sun? The night hath 
banished thee! It matters not; another sun, my Jesus, my joy, 
shines full brightly in my heart”? And in the eighth verse of the 
same hymn (“Nun ruhen alle Walder”) the intensity and unre- 
straint of the emotion rise to such a pitch that translation would 
become caricature: 


Breit’ aus die Fliigel beide, 
O Jesu, meine Freude, 

Und nimm dein Kiichlein ein. 
Will Satan mich verschlingen, 
So lass die Engel singen: 

Dies Kind soll unverletzet sein. 


And this verse must be explained by teacher and pupil, memorized, 
and many times recited; and all as a part of an ideal religious experi- 
ence. Paul Gerhardt’s hymns are generally permeated with this 
intense personal tone, and they are the favorites for school use. 
The chief elements of this foreign experience may be summed 
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up under four heads: conscious personal love of God and Jesus and 
communion with them; faith in divine aid and guidance in one’s 
own life; consciousness of sin; and longing for heaven. ‘The religious 
instruction in all its branches abounds with these ideas, expressed, 
not as general possibilities of human experience, which would be 
comparatively innocent, but embodied in declarations of personal 
testimony—not as objectively conceived, but as felt and known in 
the soul of the speaker. And these intimate personal expressions 
are forced upon the lips of those to whom the corresponding inner 
events are unknown, and in many cases actually impossible. The 
last two of these types of experience are the most foreign to the child, 
and deserve special attention. 

Jesus made childhood the type of the kingdom of heaven; the 
Lutheran catechism in the Evangelical school makes the child call 
himself ‘a lost and damned creature,’ needing to be redeemed by 
blood and suffering, from sin, death, and that favorite concept of the 
catechism, the power of the devil. The gentle and beloved Gerhardt 
drives home the sense of guilt and debt in his grand version of Ber- 
nard’s hymn, “‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden;” the agony and 
shame of the cross “is all my burden, the desert of my guilt, borne 
by the innocent Jesus.” 

We need not fall into the absurdity of declaring that the child is 
sin-free, “pure as an angel in heaven”—a doctrine which has not 
entirely lacked advocates. Every normal child, at least, commits 
faults not a few, and should upon occasion be made aware of them, 
and that with all needful force; and this can be effected without 
doing violence to his nature, and on the basis of ideas and feelings 
really his own. But to say, and to make him say, that he is essen- 
tially and exclusively a sinner, blackening the name still more by 
joining with it words which to the child are profane echoes of the 
street—this is a totally different and quite unjustifiable procedure. 
As Baumgarten indignantly writes: 

The pupils are defenseless, the prey of the instructor. The lessons 
put answers into the mouths of the children which do not come from their own 


sense and understanding By skilful interrogation consciousness of sin, 
despair on account of sin, are catechized into the child-mind and out again. 


“Love not the world nor the things of the world. If anyone 
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love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” What can 
this mean to a twelve-year-old boy, full of life and spirits, rejoicing 
in every breath he draws, just as God meant him to, as we must 
believe? And why should the clear and valid cry of the prayer, 
“Deliver us from evil,” require a declaration that this world is a 
vale of tears? The child who could really feel in his heart what he 
repeats with his lips, “If I have Thee, I will not desire heaven or 
earth,” would have little hope of fulfilling his true destiny either 
here or hereafter. 

Here again Paul Gerhardt, with all his charm and sweetness, is 
one of the chief offenders—or at least is made so by the use of his 
hymns indiscriminately for all ages. One of his best-known hymns, 
often heard in the school, “Wie soll ich dich empfangen ?” contains 
all the forms of unchildlike religious sentiment; sin, contrition, 
world-weariness, longing for heaven; and ends with a passionate 
cry: “Come, ah come, O Sun of Righteousness, and take us, one 
and all, to the eternal light and rapture of thy mansion of joy!” 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this element in the 
religious instruction; but hardly necessary, since it is simply the reflec- 
tion of a powerful current familiar to all who study either present or 
past Christianity—a current coming more from Paul, asceticism, 
and pietism than from the Founder of Christianity. That no child 
and comparatively few adults in this age can sympathize with this 
expression, in any such extreme form, hardly needs to be stated. 

What is the ground of the defects which we have pointed out in 
the religious instruction? The one central cause is the fact that the 
form and substance of the instruction have been determined by the 
church, with only the slightest influence of the school as such. This 
fact is writ large in the history of the German school, higher as well 
as lower, though more prominent in the Volksschule. It is constantly 
referred to in current educational discussion. 

The Evangelical church in Germany, perhaps neither more nor 
less than churches in general, is bending its chief energies upon the 
defense and nurture of the faith which it holds to have been delivered 
to the Fathers; and its most effective and available organ for this 
task is the school. Hence the stress upon catechism, hymns, the 
Bible, as the norm of morals and religion, and upon church history; 
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hence the bitter opposition to the non-confessional school advocated 
by so many educational leaders; hence the tenacious hold upon the 
clerical inspection of schools, which the trend of affairs is slowly 
but inevitably abolishing; hence, too, the jealous insistence upon 
orthodoxy in the religious views of teachers who impart the religious 
lessons. The main elements of this clerical control are these: First 
the whole educational system, from primary school to university, 
including the normal schools in which all teachers must be trained 
(for the Volksschulen), is under the control of a ministry which also 
administers ecclesiastical affairs. We may be sure, then, that there 
is no lack of clerical representation in the supreme educational 
authority. Secondly, a very large portion of the inspection is still 
in the hands of the clergy. For example, out of 1,243 circuit inspec- 
tors, 873 are pastors in office; and no doubt many of the others have 
had more or less theological training, and some have taken orders, 
but are not in actual incumbency. Then the religious instruction 
is in all cases open to the inspection of the local clergyman at his 
pleasure; he may report to the higher boards any criticism he sees 
fit to make on the teaching. Thirdly, all textbooks for religious 
instruction must be approved by an ecclesiastical board even before 
being submitted to the ministry. It is easy to see how this affects 
not merely the introduction of textbooks, but also their very pro- 
duction: the writers of religious textbooks cannot be oblivious to 
the churchly censorship to which the future book must be submitted 
before it can even enter on its mission in the actual work of the school. 
Fourthly, the seminaries in which the Volksschule teachers are 
trained are strongly churchly in their whole tone and tendency. 
Reukauf says: “Most of the seminary directors are essentially 
theologians.” The future teacher lives in the seminary as a home 
for three years, and is subject to far deeper impression than any 
mere instruction could produce. 

These elements are merely some of the more important external 
and official holds of the church; the vital fact is that the church is so 
great a power with the government as a whole through political 
circumstances. The phrase “throne and altar” is frequently heard 
as indicating the spirit and aim of the present government. How 
much influence in the school and the religious instruction is to be 
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assigned to political considerations would be hard to estimate, and 
lies beyond the limits of our discussion; but there is good reason to 
suspect that not a little zeal ostensibly for Christ and the church 
might, if thoroughly analyzed, turn out to be devotion to the existing 
political order. Many would be inclined to echo the proverb of 
the mediaeval peasants: “The pastor bridles us for the nobleman 
to ride.” 

The teachers and lay authorities in the schools in general view 
this condition with strong disapproval, and, at least outside of 
Prussia, outspoken complaint. Thrandorf says: “The clergy are 
bent upon developing fanatical devotion to confessional dogmas, 
rather than genuine moral character.” Lietz complains of “anti- 
quated and unscientific dogma, through which wider and wider 
circles of the people are being estranged from religion.” Reukauf 
declares that “the school must be emancipated from the oppression 
of the church and the bureaucracy.” Dérpfeld complains that the 
church compels the school to do the menial work, as it were, the mere 
memorizing, for the later confirmation instruction. These are 
manifestations of a deep and far-reaching feeling among the teachers. 

The foregoing description and estimates are the fruit of thorough 
personal observation of the religious instruction and of extensive 
study of the literature relating to it. If we should add one word to 
express the chief impression resulting from the whole study and the 
reflection uponit, it would be this: The ground of most of the 
failures and defects of the German religious instruction is the effort to 
make it bolster up a formal creed and an ecclesiastical establishment 
which are no longer in accord with the best thought and work of the 
time. And we believe, with Professor Rein, that any such attempt 
is foredoomed to failure, and bids fair to carry down with it the 
whole body of the religious instruction. We believe there are abun- 
dant lessons in the German situation for us in America, both those 
of us who are entirely satisfied with our present condition and those 
who deplore the absence of religious teaching from the school. 





PAUL’S HISTORICAL RELATION TO THE FIRST 
DISCIPLES 
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Did Paul develop his gospel quite independently of the earthly 
Jesus? At present this is one of the unsolved problems in New 
Testament study, and it is of special interest alike to the historical 
critic, the preacher, and the thoughtful layman. If, as is often held,* 
Paul is not influenced by the earthly life and teaching of Jesus, nor 
by the tradition of the primitive community, then he may be practi- 
cally a second founder.of Christianity; and possibly the title of our 
faith is a misnomer—perhaps it should be Paulianity, not Christianity. 
At least it is the heavenly Christ of Paul rather than the earthly Jesus 
of Palestine that has dominated the religious thought of the past; 
and although Paul may be a master-interpreter of his Master, the 
value of his interpretative work is conditioned historically upon his 
accuracy in transmitting the tradition that passed through the hands 
of the first disciples. But if it is his own heavenly Christ only that 
he interprets, then there is no assurance that his opinions are an 
exposition of the gospel of Jesus. 

In this inquiry the first step—and the only one the present discus- 
sion will take—is to ascertain whether the historical circumstances 
permit a contact between Paul and the pre-Pauline Christians by 
which the former may have been informed and probably influenced 
by the latter. 

We are, however, at once confronted with Paul’s emphatic denial 
of subordination to any authority save that of Jesus Christ. He 
did not derive his gospel from a human source, nor was it received by 
him through the medium of human communication.? He did not 
obtain from men his authority to preach,’ and he is “not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles.”* Are these assertions intended 


t This view has been advocated, with varying degrees of rigidity, by Pfleiderer, 
McGiffert, Briickner, and several others. 

2 Gal. 1:11 f.; II Cor. 10:8; 13:10. 

3 Gal. 1:1; 2:8; I Cor. 1:1; 9:1; Rom. 1:1. 4 II Cor. 11:5. 
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to be so sweeping as to render futile any attempt to trace elements 
of his theology to primitive Christianity ? 

It might be urged that the revelation received at the time of his 
conversion furnished him with both apostolic authority and a full 
equipment of doctrines and facts independently of the early Christians. 
But a careful study of Paul does not prove that he ever made this 
claim. No doubt he believed in the external reality of his vision 
experience,’ but nowhere does he explicitly state that Christ gave him 
a definite verbal call. It is not strange that tradition should have 
put the express words into Christ’s mouth commissioning him with 
the apostleship to the gentiles,° for this was the distinctive work per- 
formed by Paul. But, even in this, tradition is not uniform. At 
one time it is Ananias, to whom the fact is communicated, who fails 
to pass it on to Paul;’? and again it is in a trance in Jerusalem that 
Paul receives the announcement® supplementing the less definite 
statement already made by Ananias.° It is true that he never wavers 
in the confidence of his true apostleship, and he regards his vision 
as a distinct call to the discharge of that office; yet he does not claim 
his apostolic authority from any word of commission spoken by 
Christ at the time of the revelation. It was, indeed, Christ who sent 
him to preach;?° not, however, by any formal fiat, but by granting 
him a special spiritual equipment in the revelation of grace. It is 
not so much the command to do the work of an apostle as it is the 
spirit and power of an apostle which Paul brings from the scene of his 
vision.** Inspiration rather than installation was the gift of that 
crucial moment in his life, and thus was he energized’? for the work of 
an apostle and made a “‘steward of the grace of God,” having attained 
to an understanding of the mystery in Christ.*3 Thus he derived 
his apostolic authority from the general content of his great revelation, 
and not from any specific communication therein. For a Jew the 

SI Cor. 9:1; 15:8; II Cor. 4:6; cf. Acts 9:3 ff.; 22:6 ff.; 26:12 ff.; also 7:55; 
Rev. 1:13-16. 

6 Acts 26:17. 8 Acts 22:21. 

7 Acts 9:15, 17. 9 Acts 22:15 

10] Cor. 1:17. 


11 Gal. 1:15; 2:7, 9; I Cor. 4:20; 9:1, 2; II Cor. 10:8; 12:12; Eph. 3:7 £.; 
I Thes. 1:60. 


12 évépyneer, Gal. 2:8. 13 Eph. 3:2 f.; Rom. 16:25. 
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outcome of history and the intention of God agree; so Paul naturally 
brought his call into line with the divine will,** but this did not invali- 
date its spiritual content. Similarly other Christians are objects of 
divine selection.*S Certainly Paul’s testimony concerning his call 
to apostleship does not exclude the possibility that elements of his 
theology may have been derived from the early Christians. 

Nor, in view of the real meaning of his “revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
are his statements of the independence of his gospel so absolute as 
they at first appear. Of course, we cannot say that, because he 
acknowledges his gospel to have been substantially the same as that 
of the original Christians,*® therefore it is secondary to theirs; nor 
does it follow as a logical necessity that it must have been revealed 
to him in its entirety, in the sense of a fully developed system of truth 
and doctrine, at the time of his conversion. Since he emphatically 
states that his gospel was received by revelation, what became central 
in his preaching will disclose the vital content of that revelation. 
That was the truth of the manifestation of the glorified Jesus, the new 
spiritual man, by faith in whom all men became new.’’? This was 
the essence of Paul’s gospel, and it must therefore be affirmed that 
his vision was not primarily concerned with a narrative of historical 
incidents in the life of Christ, or with matters of indoctrination. 

Nevertheless, there are references to the “Lord” as his source 
of information in regard to certain matters of history and Christian 
practice.** Does he mean that direct revelation is his only source 
of authority for these things? Apart from the difficulty of conceiving 
that the “‘revelation of Jesus Christ” could have been concerned 
with rules for conduct, details of ritual, or even the disclosure of his- 
torical events, is the lack of certainty in Paul’s language. On a 
matter of so much worth to his claims to speak with authority he 
surely would have expressed himself definitely. But such is not the 
case, except when he speaks of the initial experience in his career. 
It is a perfectly legitimate interpretation of his language at other 

14 Gal. 1:15 f.; II Cor. 1:1; Eph. 1:1; Col. 1:1. 

15 Rom. 1:6f.; 8:28; I Cor. 1:2, 24; 12:28; Eph. 4:11. 

16 Gal. 2:6. 

17 Gal. 6:15; Eph. 2:15; 4:24; Col. 3:10; Rom. 6:4; II Cor. 5:17. 

18 I Cor. 7:10, 12, 25; 9:14; 11:23; I Thess. 4:15. 
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times to infer that through the first disciples he traces his authority 
to Jesus.*® 

But may not these things have been revealed to him at some 
subsequent time? “Visions and revelations of the Lord” were his 
frequent privilege,?° but they can have no additional signifiance for 
the roots of his doctrine or the content of his teaching. He never 
refers to more than one “revelation of Jesus Christ,” and his inter- 
pretation of that left no room for any additional visions of a differ- 
ent nature. By it Paul became one who lived “in Christ”—that is, a 
“spiritual ”? man?*—and lived in the sphere of a continually possible 
revelation. The spirit of Christ abode with him,?* and the will of 
Christ was revealed to him constantly.*3 But, while these later 
visions may have been decisive influences in determining his actions*¢ 
or his personal convictions,?5 he does not claim for them any miracu- 
lous disclosure of historic facts, nor does he make them the basis of 
any doctrinal distinctions between himself and the others, much less 
an authority in matters of ritual or a source for rules of conduct. 
That which was characteristic of his first revelation was characteristic 
of them all: they gave spiritual insight and power. The heavenly 
Jesus continued to be the source of inspiration—but not verbal inspira- 


tion. Tertullian, arguing that Paul’s gospel is not essentially differ- 
ent from that preached by Peter and the rest, says: 


Although Paul was carried away even to the third heaven and was caught 
up to paradise, and heard certain revelations there, yet these cannot possibly 
seem to have qualified him for teaching another doctrine, seeing that their very 
nature was such as to render them communicable to no human being.?° 


Tertullian is right at least in concluding that these experiences in 
Paul’s life had no molding effect on his gospel. 

Furthermore, the apostle’s whole conception of revelation is in 
line with this more general interpretation of its content. It does not 
belong to him alone; all who are in Christ may be so directed.?7 

19 See citations of note 18; also I Cor. 15:3. 

20 TI Cor. 12:1-7. 

21 I Cor. 12:4 ff.; II Cor. 1:22; 3:14-18; Rom. g:1. 

22 Rom. 8:9, 16. 

23 I Cor. 2:10-16; Rom. 11:34. 25 Rom. 14:14; Phil. 2:19. 

24 Gal. 2:2. 26 De praescriptione, chap. 24. 

27 I Cor. 1:7; Eph. 1:17; Phil. 3:15; cf. Rom. 16:25. 
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The chief apostles are also subject to the revealing spirit,?* and under 
its influence the Christian prophets speak.*° The same power 
that convinced him of the truth wrought in others a like understanding 
based upon the witness of the spirit. And, finally, when he sets his 
own vision side by side with the first vision which others had of the 
risen Lord,?° he leaves us no certain ground for making it mean other 
than the manifestation of Christ as the new spiritual power in the 
new creation. 

Thus there is nothing in Paul’s assertions of his independence, 
or in that which he discloses to us of the content of his revelation, to 
prevent the supposition that he may have received from the early 
Christians the foundations of his doctrines. Indeed, he may have 
taken more from them than he himself realized. During the first 
seventeen (or fourteen) years of his Christian life he could have had 
no motive for avoiding their beliefs, or for distinguishing in his own 
mind between original and received. The touch of the master-hand, 
Jesus Christ, who wrought the warp and woof of his Christianity 
into one complete whole, was for him the supreme consciousness; and 
the elements involved, whether contributed by himself or by others, 
were all so subordinated to the thought of Christ who wrought in him 
as to render distinctions between primary and secondary, original 
and received, of little moment. It should be observed, however, 
that while his vision was not primarily doctrinal in its content, yet 
it was essential to all his doctrine. Without it there could have been 
no apostle Paul and no Paulinism. It gave him the power by which 
he preached, whether an old truth or a new. But through it all he 
was not concerned to evolve theology; his aim was to preach 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

Even if the independence which Paul claims both for his gospel 
and for his apostleship does not exclude the possibility of a relation- 
ship between him and the first believers, it cannot therefore be immedi- 
ately assumed that the chief sources of his theology lie in primitive 
Christianity. It is still a question whether the constituent elements 
of Paulinism, in its initial stages, permit the supposition of any close 
contact with the thought of the early community. No one can doubt 

28 Eph. 3:5; cf. Gal. 2:9. 3° I Cor. 15:5-8. 

29 I Cor. 14:6, 26, 30. 
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that Paul’s Christian theology begins with his experience on the 
way to Damascus, but there are differences of opinion concerning 
the elements involved and the development of his thought subse- 
quent to the event. Perhaps his theology is simply the result of 
deductions made independently of the other Christians in the days 
immediately following his conversion. Or it may be that the heritage 
he brought over from Judaism became the chief source of Paulinism; 
and it also is not impossible that his acquaintance with Hellenistic 
culture —with Philo or the Stoics—may have been an element largely 
influential. Or he may have had access to written sources of infor- 
mation that made a direct appeal to the primitive Christians unneces- 
sary. We must ask whether any of these elements is so prominent 
in Paul’s thought from the very first as to make it improbable that 
there was an important historical relation between him and the first 

disciples by which the latter may have contributed to Paulinism. 

Perhaps 

it may be fairly assumed that it was in Arabia that Paul thought out his gospel, 
and that in his Epistle to the Galatians he mentions his visit thither, just because 
it was there, in communion with himself and with his God, and not at the feet 
of the apostles in Jerusalem, that he learned his message and received his equip- 
ment as a preacher of the gospel of Christ.3* 
As yet he could have had no motive for conscious avoid nce of the 
Palestinian Christians; so his failure to make an immediate visit to 
Jerusalem, indicating that he felt no necessity for going to the primi- 
tive apostles to learn about Christ, may be taken as further proof of 
his complete originality. 

But, reasoning thus, there is danger of reading too much into Paul’s 
conversion experience and utterly ignoring the significance of his 
contact with the Damascene Christians. Unfortunately we are not 
informed of the size or constituency of the Christian community 
which Paul there found, but what we know of his later tendencies 
would lead us to expect Paul the persecutor to strike at the most 
important point. At this time Damascus may have been a Christian 
center of some consequence. Here and in Arabia Paul spent the 
next three years. It is useless to speculate upon the question of how 
long he was in Arabia, or. what he did there. So far as facts upon 


31 McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 161. 
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which to rest an opinion are concerned, one might say that he 
there thought out his whole theology, or that he remained just long 
enough to rest his nerves—the one supposition is as groundless as 
the other may beabsurd. There are not even probabilities with which 
to start a hypothesis. Nor is there definite information available 
in regard to his life at Damascus; but he certainly must have associ- 
ated with the Christians. Moreover, it is probable they were of the 
Hellenistic types*—a circumstance which explains why he was so 
vigorous in his action against them. He knew he had left the leaders of 
the community in Jerusalem unmolested,33 but toward them he had no 
special animosity. An earlier persecution of the Judeans had been by 
the Sadducees, not on religious but on political grounds; but the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem did not publicly break with Judaism,3+ consequently 
they did not incur any special displeasure of the Pharisees. Though 
they may have been constant opponents of Jesus, probably it was his 
attitude toward legalism, and not his messianic claims, that most 
aroused their antagonism. His death ended their active opposition, 
which was not again awakened until believers of Stephen’s type began 
to emancipate Christianity from Judaism. This was the cause of the 
Pharisean persecution into which Paul threw himself so energetically, 
and this also explains his action in leaving the apostles at peace in 
Jerusalem while he directed his attack against those in Damascus. 
Against them his indignation burned the more exceedingly because they 
were not zealous for the traditions of the fathers. One could not expect 
to trace Paul’s anti-legalistic attitude to ideas received from his associa- 
tions in Damascus, but it may there have been unconsciously cherished 
by congenial surroundings. The difference between the Hellenistic 
Christians and those of Jerusalem was not, however, a matter of 
dispute at this time; so his action in casting in his lot with the Hellen- 
ists cannot have been influenced by any conscious avoidance of 
Jerusalem, so far as the Christians there were concerned. It is 
rather because those at Damascus are quite able to instruct him in 
the new life that he feels no immediate need to visit the primitive 
community. Perhaps also he did not care to encounter, on their 
own ground, the hostility of those whose ranks he had so recently 
32 Cf. Acts 6:1, 7:51-53; 8:1, 4. 
33 Gal. 1:17¢. 34 Acts 3:1. 
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openly deserted. But that he did acknowledge the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians to be the custodians of tradition appears from his visit paid Peter 
for the purpose of obtaining information,35 and his action in sub- 
mitting the questions of dispute in the great controversy with the 
legalists to the Jerusalem council. Of course, he does not look to 
the first apostles as his superiors in point of authority, but he treats 
them as his peers, and, so far as his own relation to primitive tradi- 
tion is concerned, he is fully aware of his inferiority.>° 

Nor is Paul’s attitude to the law so radical that we must suppose 
him to have been particularly conscious from the very first of vital 
disagreement with the others. Certainly after his conversion he 
never trusted the law as a factor in salvation; neither did Peter;37 
but Paul does not despise the law—it is its perverted use which he so 
severely denounces; but the law as a factor in Jewish thought was 
probably a secondary matter with all the Christians. There is nothing 
to lead us to infer that Paul, previous to his first Galatian visit, felt 
any element of discord between himself and the other Christians, 
particularly in Damascus and the regions of Syria and Cilicia. 

Moreover, the great controversy itself was not a question of prin- 
ciple, but of practice. As such it must have been the outgrowth of 
subsequent events, and is not to be considered a formative factor in 
determining Paul’s attitude to the Jerusalem church. From the 
beginning of his new life he was conscious of his call to be a gentile 
missionary, but it is arbitrary to attribute this feeling to any estrange- 
ment, prompted by his anti-legalistic views, between himself and the 
Jewish Christians. The break with them was a consequence and 
not a cause of his missionary activity. The peculiar motive which 
led him to evangelize the heathen was his unique emphasis upon 
salvation by grace. In this respect he and the others were one in 
principle, but he carried out the logical inferences of the truth more 
consistently than they did, making it universal in its application to 
individuals. Eventually this would lead, in the order of cause and 
effect, to collision with the practice of Jewish particularism; but as 
Paul took up the task of evangelizing the world, he manifests no evi- 
dent consciousness of being at variance with his fellow-believers in 

35 leropioat Kndar, “to hear Peter’s story,” Gal. 1:18. 

36T Cor. 15: 3-10. 37 Gal. 2:15 f. 
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Jerusalem or elsewhere. Not until they attempt to limit his vision 
to their narrow horizon does discord appear. 

There are some who hold the chief source of Paul’s theology to be 
Jewish thought prepossessions recast under the influence of his con- 
version experience. Wrede%*—to cite a single representative of the 
view—would reckon the primitive Christians of no importance as a 
source for Paul’s theology, and while they may have been a new 
element in his thought after conversion, this soon disappeared before 
the preponderance of his Jewish thought. Between them and him 
there was a great gulf fixed. First, their horizons were entirely 
different. To them Christ was merely a Jewish Messiah, but to Paul 
he was a world-redeemer; so faith in him was for Paul more than a 
form of Jewish religion—it was a new religion. Secondly, not only 
did the man Jesus mean much more to them than to Paul, but with 
him the source and nature of Christ became heavenly. Thirdly, 
there arose from this an essentially new interpretation of Christ’s 
death; it became a peculiar mystery of world-salvation. 

There is truth in this representation of Paul’s distinctiveness, but 
possibly there is error in the emphasis put upon it. For example, 
it may be very true that his horizon differs from that of the early 
community. It is not, however, a difference in location, but in range 
of vision—he sees what they see and more. To him Christ was both 
a Jewish Messiah and a world-redeemer; so he does not exclude the 
earlier views, but extends them to a wider sphere. The primitive 
Christians had already exalted the earthly Jesus to a heavenly place, 
and Paul extended the idea to make Jesus come from heaven, if indeed 
this may not have been done by some before Paul’s day. The step 
from belief in present heavenly exaltation to belief in pre-existence is 
not a great one for a Jew to take. 

And to emphasize Paul’s deficient knowledge of the earthly Jesus 
is also apt to prove misleading. He testifies that as a Jew he was a 
traditionalist,3° and when he became a Christian he retained the same 
attitude, but changed the subject-matter of the tradition.4° As 
already observed, he sometimes refers to words or deeds of Jesus, the 

38 Paulus, in Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher (1905). 

39 Gal. 1:14. 

4°T Cor. 11:2, 16; II Thess. 2:15; 3:6; Col. 2:8 f. 
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implication being that the first disciples were his source of information. 
And his acquaintance with the earthly life and teaching of Jesus is 
more extensive than has sometimes been recognized. For example, 
he knew that Jesus had lived a sinless life in comparative worldly 
poverty;#* he was acquainted with his family connection and the 
naturalness of his earthly life;* of Jesus’ lowliness and self-sacrifice 
he had also heard;*3 he seems to have known of Peter’s confession ;+4 
he was imbued with Jesus’ thought of God’s fatherhood and man’s 
sonship;#5 he could speak of the “twelve” in a natural way;#® and 
he was thoroughly aware of Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection.47 Of 
course, this is only general information;** but there was never any 
occasion for Paul to write a detailed life of Jesus, even had he been 
able to do so. That he did not appeal to Jesus’ free attitude toward 
legalism in his own controversy with the Judaizers is not positive 
evidence, as Wrede seems to think (p. 92), that he was ignorant of 
the fact. The nature of the dispute excludes the possibility of any 
such appeal. Jesus’ antilegalism was essentially an emphasis of 
inner righteousness against mere ceremonial purity, and he had made 
no pronouncement upon the issue of Paul’s day. Even if Paul could 
have said, “Jesus set aside the law in many details; he even ate with 
publicans and sinners,” it would not have been worth mentioning in 
view of the fact that both Paul and his opponents knew Jesus had been 
subject to the ordinances of Moses in general. The real precedent 
of Jesus on the question in debate was against Paul; so the latter 
could not cite Jesus in this connection without suggesting to his oppo- 
nents a sharp counter-argument; nevertheless, he may have been 
conscious that he was carrying out a line of conduct in harmony with 

41 II Cor. 5:21; 8:9; Phil. 2:5 ff.; cf. Matt. 8:20. 

42 Gal. 1:19; 4:4; Rom. 1:3; 9:5. 

43 Rom. 15:3; II Cor. 10:1; cf. Matt. 11:29. 

44 Gal. 2:8; cf. Mark 8:27 ff. 

45 Cf. Rom. 8:15-17; Gal. 4:4-7. 46 TI Cor. 15:3. 

471 Cor. 15:20; Gal. 2:20; etc. 


48 The topic will be found, treated more exhaustively, in H. J. Holtzmann, “Zum 
Thema: Jesus und Paulus,” Protestantische Monatshejte (1900), pp. 463 ff.; Drescher, 
Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus (1900); Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus (1902); Goguel, 
L’Apotre Paul et Jésus Christ (1904); Knowling, The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905). 
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the true spirit of Jesus.4® At all events, we need not suppose Paul’s 
practical polemic against Judaism to be entirely uninfluenced by 
Jesus’ moral polemic, for if we do not find an ethical criticism of the 
law in Paul, neither do we find an occasion demanding it. More- 
over, the first believers’ attitude toward the law is essentially Paul’s, 
only he carries out the natural inferences of their common attitude 
with more logical severity. 

Nor can we be sure that Paul’s interpretation of Jesus’ death is 
essentially new. Of I Cor. 15:3 Wrede says: “That Paul received from 
tradition the ‘died for our sins’ is warranted only on a very literal 
interpretation of his words” (p. 112). It is difficult to see why this 
statement should not be taken as literally as those that follow. Why 
Jesus died, when he arose, and the account of his post-resurrection 
appearances are all matters upon which Paul had received information, 
and from what source more naturally than from the primitive Chris- 
tians! On this point the circumstances of his conversion give addi- 
tional evidence. It would be difficult to think his Jewish theology 
could furnish him with the idea of a Messiah who was to die, crucified 
by the Romans at the instigation of the Jews; and yet it is the cross 
in which Paul boasts. His problem had always been how to effect 
deliverance from sin. He had tried the law without success;5° but 
now he boasted in the cross, for that told the story of Jesus’ death 
for our sins. Once he preached a sermon in which he did not make 
this the central truth of his message, but he seems afterward to have 
regretted it.5* Now, how came Paul to make this connection between 
Jesus’ death and the forgiveness of sins? Doubtless the decisive 
moment came while he was on his way to Damascus; but was this 
truth shot into him from the heavens, or was he already in some degree 
prepared for it by what he had formerly seen and heard, the elements 
being already present which were fused into one glowing mass by 
the appearance of Jesus Christ whose light was more brilliant than 
the noonday sun? We have already seen that it was a vision of the 
glorified Jesus rather than any truth about him that he claimed for 

49 With Matt. 22:37-40; Luke 10:28 cf. Gal. 5:14; and with Matt. 7:12; 
Luke 6:31 cf. Gal. 6:2. 

5° Rom. 7:14-8:11; Phil. 3: 4-11. 

st Acts, chap. 17; I Cor. 2:1 f. 
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the content of his revelation, and some hint that Jesus’ death had a 
relation to man’s deliverance from sin is one of the natural presup- 
positions necessary to explain Paul’s condition of mind at this time. 
He was struggling for righteousness under the law, and was dissatis- 
fied with the result; but the heretics were proclaiming a salvation 
through faith in Jesus who had died for man’s sin, and Paul had seen 
them meet death bold in this confidence.5* In the face of his defeat 
they were boldly triumphant. They surely had just the truth he 
needed to put his soul at peace—if indeed it were a truth. But all 
his doubts were dissolved by his vision experience, and the difficulty 
of believing in a dead Messiah was removed by a revelation of the 
fact that Christ was still alive. Thus the adequacy and fulness of 
the primitive Christians’ faith in Jesus as the deliverer from sin took 
possession of his soul. This is the link between him and Jesus that 
renders the mystery of his conversion explicable, and this alone seems 
to supply the initial step by which Paul could come to connect the 
idea of deliverance with the crucified Jesus. Nor can we suppose 
that he may have done so by bringing Jesus into comparison with the 
suffering servant of Isaiah, just as the others did. To this there are 
two insuperable objections. In the first place, there is no sufficient 
motive to lead Paul to wish to explain Jesus’ death, while the first 
disciples had the strongest reasons for seeking some satisfactory 
defense of the disastrous event, even if Jesus himself had not already 
suggested the solution which they finally effected. But for Paul 
the persecutor Christianity was not a cause worthy of justification, 
but an impious heresy deserving severest opposition. And, secondly, 
the Isaian idea of the suffering servant never appealed to Paul as 
an adequate proof of the great truth that “Jesus gave himself for 
our sins.” He adopted from the others this central truth, but not 
the characteristic argument by which they defended it, if we are to 
credit at all the testimony of Acts and I Peter. Though Paul did not 
use the Isaian prophecy as a proof-text, he did accept the thesis: 
“Jesus died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 

It is unfortunate to lose sight of this fundamental dependence of 
Paul upon the first believers’ faith. With this starting-point it is 
easy to see how he would expand the idea to meet the peculiarities 

52 Cf. Acts 6:15; 7:55 f., 60. 
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of his thought; but the original kernel of truth is never lost, nor is it 
materially obscured by excrescences. Even the Pauline conception 
of Christ’s work as the culmination of a peculiar mystery of world- 
salvation, whether its ultimate source be Jewish or heathen, is but 
an extension of the central truth which he had made his own at the 
beginning of his Christian career. And if faith in a pre-existent 
Messiah, heavenly in nature, becoming man, dying and rising’ again, 
is for Paul “the sum-total of religion, the connecting beam in the 
erection of his piety without which it would collapse” (Wrede, p. 94), 
still the foundation-stone upon which the whole superstructure rests 
is the original truth, “Christ gave himself for our sins.” 

Paul’s indebtedness to Hellenism has often been emphasized. 
His theology is so comprehensive that there have been found in it 
traces of Alexandrian culture, acquaintance with Stoic philosophy 
similar even to that of his Roman contemporary, Seneca,5+ and no 
small element taken from Greek mystery religion. But how small 
hold these things had upon Paul before his conversion! It may have 
been a Stoic interpretation which he put upon the tenth commandment 
as he read it in the Greek Bible,’s but he certainly did not look for 
the solution of his problem in the current philosophies. Though a 
Hellenist by birth, or at least by early training, he was a true Pharisee 
at heart for whom the swmmum bonum in the religious sphere was 
the observance of the law, just as any Jew of like seriousness, unac- 
quainted with a single tenet of Hellenism, would have believed. The 
truth that brought relief to his situation was the supremacy of grace 
over works, and in this he occupied common ground with the older 
Christians. But this truth was comprehensive, and capable of being 
cast into different molds according to the needs of those to whom it 
was preached. Paul’s previous circumstances and training had 
made him thoroughly aware of the conditions of his time; so the 
resemblances between Stoic philosophy and some phases of his 
teaching may mean no more than that he sought to present his truth 
in a garb attractive to those “before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
openly set forth crucified.”” The foreign elements are not the kernel, 

53 Rom. 4:25; 5:6, 8; 8:32; Gal. 1:4. 

54 Cf. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum (2. Aufi., 1902), Vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 

55 obx érsOuphoes. Cf. Bacon, St. Paul, pp. 60 fi. 
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but the husk, of his theology, and belong to the period of later elabora- 
tion. They certainly are not so pre-eminently present in the early 
period of his Christian career as to isolate him from the common 
Jewish Christianity of his own day. 

According to Resch,5° there is a rather close relation between 
Paul and Jesus brought about by the Hebrew Logia, a copy of which 
Paul received soon after his conversion and studied during his retire- 
ment in Arabia. This made so profound an impression upon him 
that it alone is to be reckoned the chief source of Paulinism, and 
even the original community is but a Nebenquelle beside it. Under 
these circumstances the relation of Paul to the first believers would 
at best be remote, and for purposes of historical certainty scarcely 
worth mentioning. But the conclusions of Resch, because of the 
uncertain character of his data, do not seem to be winning approval.5? 
An argument based upon the verbal likenesses between Paul’s letters 
and the so-called Logia is liable to a double weakness. In the first 
place, many think it quite impossible to ascertain the exact contents of 
the lost logia, nor are they so certain as Resch that its language was 
Hebrew and not Aramaic; and, secondly, it must be remembered that 
the gospel-writers and Paul used the same tongue and moved in the 
same sphere of thought, and so only the strongest kind of verbal 
resemblance could warrant the theory of a common literary source. 
After all, Paul’s contact with the Christian community may be the 
real Hauptquelle that best explains the significant data which this 
author has so carefully collected. 

Finally, what can be said positively of Paul’s relation to the early 
Christians? It has been maintained that he came into personal 
contact with the earthly Jesus. He says: “Have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord ?’’5* and, “though we have known Christ after the flesh;’’5® 
but for purposes of accuracy these passages are not valuable. In 
the first it is more than probable that Paul refers to his conversion 
experience, and in the second he may be speaking of the general knowl- 


56'Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu (1904). 

s7 For samples of thorough yet unfavorable notices of Resch’s work, see Vischer 
in Theologische Rundschau, April and May, 1905, and Lake in American Journal 
of Theology, January, 1906. 


88 I Cor. 9:1. s9 II Cor. 5:16. 
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edge of Jesus’ earthly life commonly possessed by all Christians. 
This is the natural inference if the plural number includes the Corin- 
thians, and it is also implied by the context, “he died for all,” “if 
any man is in Christ he is a new creature.” 

But Paul’s relation to the early Christians finds a positive basis 
in the indisputable historical touching-points between him and them. 
These facts are attested by Paul himself, and therefore ought to have 
great weight, especially when it is remembered that at the time he 
recorded these things his dependence upon the primitive church was 
the constant challenge of his enemies—a dependence which his 
opponents identified with inferiority. 

1. The first point of contact occurred in his pre-Christian career. 
He informs us that at one time he had vigorously persecuted the 
Christians, and we must believe he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the tenets of their faith to have had a basis for his action.°° But 
still more may he have been influenced by what he saw. Doubtless 
the first disciples heeded the warning of their Master, “by their fruits 
ye shall know them,” and thus their conduct as well as their confession 
bore witness to their faith. Speaking of Jesus’ influence in this 
formative period, Wellhausen says: 

He continued to live, not only in the dogma, but also in the ethics of his com- 
munity, and their pious life in imitation of him had perhaps even more attracting 
power than the preaching about the crucified and risen one. Before this one 
appeared to him at Damascus Paul had, no doubt from the impression which 


the persecuted Christians made upon him, already in his heart the goad against 
which he was vainly trying to kick.* 


And ever after as a Christian he emulates their example in the con- 
duct of both personal and social life. There is good reason to believe 
that this first period of contact with the early Christians imprinted 
itself vividly on Paul’s mind. 

2. Next came his stay at Damascus. Apart from attesting the 
fact of his presence there for a period of unknown duration®*—and 
possibly on two occasions®*’—Paul has told nothing, but that he came 
into friendly association with those Christians whom it had been his 


60] Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13 f. Cf. Acts 7:58; 8:1, 3; 9:1; 22:4f., 20; 26:9-12. 
6t Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905), p. 114. 
62 Gal. 1:17. 63 II Cor. 11:32 f. 
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intention to persecute can scarcely be doubted. This, as has already 
been noted, may have been an important source from which he 
would feel the influence of early Christian life and thought. 

3. Then came his first visit to Jerusalem.°4 Seemingly not satis- 
fied with what he had already learned, he visited Palestine to hear 
Peter’s story and tarried there two weeks. It chanced that the 
majority of the original apostles were absent at the time, but their 
leading representative, Peter, was present and received the visitor. 
For them these few days of close and undisturbed association could 
have had but one all-absorbing theme: the Messiah who had called 
Peter from his fisher’s boat and had miraculously appeared to Paul 
on the Damascus road. Around him their life-work had now come 
to revolve, and in what related to him must their common interest 
now have centered. This period, spent by one who would be most 
eager to learn with one who was most competent to teach, cannot be 
regarded with indifference in estimating Paul’s dependence upon 
primitive Christianity. 

4. Of Paul’s life in “the regions of Syria and Cilicia” nothing in 
detail is known, but quite probably he came into contact from time to 
time with those who were acquainted with the Palestinian com- 
munity. He explicitly says the Judean churches joyfully approved 
his work, even though he and they had no intimate personal associa- 
tion,®5 and this could not have been the case had there not been some 
means of communication between him and them. News traveled 
because Christians traveled. Even during this period it is not to be 
supposed that he was preaching his gospel in absolute isolation from 
all Palestinian influences. 

5. Afterward came his association with Barnabas. Paul gives 
no full account of their relationship, but he amply testifies to the fact,®® 
and the narrative of Acts concerning their united labors at Antioch®’ 
and their later missionary activities consistently supplement Paul’s 
more meager information. Barnabas seems to have been an impor- 
tant personage in the early days**—an impression of him which 
Paul’s few references also support.°® Both his equipment and his 

64 Gal. 1: 18-20. 67 Acts. 11: 22-26. 

6s Gal. 1:22-24. 68 Acts 4:36f.; 9:27; 11:22. 

66 Gal. 2:1, 9. 69 I Cor. 9:6; Gal. 2:13; Col. 4:10. 
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opportunity make him an important agency in transmitting primi- 
tive tradition to Paul.7° 

6. The memorable visit to Jerusalem recorded by Paul in the 
second chapter of Galatians furnished him an excellent opportunity 
to obtain new points of doctrine, but he significantly informs his 
readers that by this time he had come into full possession of their 
common truth—from their store they had nothing to add unto his 
(vs. 6). 

7. Peter’s visit to Antioch provided still another chance for Paul to 
acquire any further information which Peter might be able to impart. 
Peter was in Antioch some time before the emissaries from James 
arrived, and he had identified himself closely with the Christians. 
Not only in private, but doubtless in public, the prominence due to 
one who had companied with the Lord himself would be recognized. 
It is, indeed, quite supposable that he would preach at Antioch; for 
Paul himself tells us that Peter went about doing missionary work.7* 
And if it be assumed that he could not speak Greek,’? still Syrian 
Antioch doubtless could furnish an audience able to understand Ara- 
maic. Ifthe assembly there on the day of Peter’s retraction was unable 
to use a common language, then the publicity which Paul emphasizes 
in his account of the event has no force: “I said to Peter before them 
all.” And if Peter did preach, there is little doubt what his theme 
would have been. At least we are accustomed to think the Gospel 
of Mark gives us a reliable suggestion of his usual discourse—the 
story of the earthly Jesus who has now become the heavenly Messiah.73 

8. To these may be added several indirect, though scarcely less 
valuable, evidences of. Paul’s contact with Jewish Christianity. 
From this source must have come the Aramaic words which he trans- 
literated and taught to his gentile readers.7* Once he sends saluta- 

7° According to Acts 11:30, Paul made a visit to Jerusalem in company with 
Barnabas, but the historicity of the account is not beyond dispute. 
71 I Cor. 9:5. 


72 Papias calls Mark Peter’s épunvevris, “interpreter,” but the exact force is 
uncertain. Cf. II Tim. 4:11. ’ 


73 Cf. Acts 10: 35-43. 

74 GBBa, Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6; mapavada, I Cor. 16:22. Cf. xara play 
eaBBdrov, I Cor. 16:2, which follows the Aramaic custom of using cardinals for ordinals 
in enumerating the days of the week. 
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tions to two of his kinsmen who were of note among the apostles, 
and who had become followers of Christ previous to his own conver- 
sion.?5> What he may have learned from them, and from other 
unknown persons who are to be counted in the same class, we can 
only imagine. Moreover, John Mark, who was so prominently 
connected with the leaders in Palestine, was the fellow-worker of 
Paul in his later career, despite the misfortune that befell their friend- 
ship when they were both younger and more impulsive.7° 

On the whole, there was abundant opportunity for Paul to learn 
from the early community the story of Jesus’ earthly life, as well as 
the interpretation they put upon his person and work. Whether he 
availed himself of this privilege may still be an open question, but 
there seems to be no good reason why he should have failed to do so, 
and it is difficult to suppose he could have closed his ears to what 
must have been spoken in his presence. Furthermore, had he heard 
and consciously rejected, how could his manifest sense of oneness 
with them in the first period of his career have been maintained ? 
Paul certainly was never given to the practice of hypocrisy. At any 
rate, it is unquestionably evident that Paul had a close historical 
relation, both directly and indirectly, to the first disciples, with 
whom he was in essential harmony until the unhappy break with 
Peter and Barnabas at Antioch. 


75 Rom. 16:7. 
76 Col. 4:10; Philem. vs. 24; II Tim. 4:11. 











CRITICAL NOTES 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE DIVINITY OF MAN? 


In the interest of clear thought let a few words be allowed with reference 
to a topic which is often mooted in these days. I refer to the phrase “divin- 
ity of man,” or kindred expressions frequently used in homiletical or 
theological discourses respecting the nature of men in general and that of 
Christ in particular. In attempting to restate christological doctrine so as 
to give more prominence to the humanity of Christ, it is sometimes * 
thought that the difficulties besetting the older doctrine of the double nature 
of the Redeemer are avoided, and the essential truth guarded, by saying 
that Christ was a man who had more divinity in him than other men, or 
that he had as much divinity as it is possible for a man to have. In such 
statements the implication is that Jesus was a mere man, born into the 
world in a natural and ordinary way, but uniquely endowed, the uniqueness 
consisting in an unusual proportion of that divinity which is common to 
all men. 

Let us examine this conception. By the term “divinity,” as here used, 
must be meant the quality or characteristics of a divine being; it is practi- 
cally the same as “‘deity.”. For those whom I have in mind are not Arians, 
who regard Christ as neither God nor man, but as a being forming a class 
by himself—superhuman, but created—and who speak of his “divinity,” 
while denying his “‘deity.”” Moreover, the persons under consideration 
are not polytheists, in whose mind “divinity” might denote almost 
anything more or less superhuman. No; “divinity” and “humanity,” 
as used in the christological discussion, are as antithetic as ‘‘God”’ and 
“cc man. ” 

What, then, we need next to ask, is the difference between God and 
man? There is not a little nowadays written, whose object seems to be 
to minimize the difference. We are told not only about the divinity of 
man, but about the humanity of God; stress is laid on the essential likeness 
of the human and the divine nature. A modern writer has said: ‘To be God 
is to have more love than all besides, to be able to make greater sacrifices 
for the good of all, to have an infinite capacity to humble himself for others.” 
Another prominent theologian (Ritschl) goes so far as to assert that love 
is the very essence of deity in such a sense that in our conception of God 
love logically precedes personality. Now, not to dwell on the absurdity 
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of imagining that love can be conceived as an entity existing apart from a 
person that loves, the point emphasized in these representations is that 
moral character—holiness—is the most essential and important thing both in 
God andin man. In man, it is confessed, this moral character is imperfect, 
whereas in God it is perfect; but as man advances in the possession of it, 
he becomes more and more divine; and some do not hesitate to take in 
the literal sense Athanasius’s dictum that in the incarnation the Word was 
made human in order that man might be made divine, and speak of the 
just made perfect in the heavenly world as being real deities. This is 
simple polytheism, though less coarse than that of the ordinary heathen. 

Now, that God and man are alike in having.a rational and moral nature, 
and that this moral and rational nature is the noblest thing in both God 
and man—this is a very great, but a very trite, truth. The question, 
however, recurs, whether there is any specific difference between God 
and man; or is there a difference only of degree? It seems strange that 
there should be any occasion to ask such a question. If we were poly- 
theists, it might be held that men and gods are not specifically different; 
but that in Protestant Christendom, where the strictest and purest mono- 
theism is supposed to have its home, such a notion can have any countenance 
is amazing. It is an essential feature of Christian theism that God is 
conceived to be uncreated, and the Creator of all things; that his power 
sustains and energizes all things; that he is omnipotent and omniscient; 
and that, as a moral being, he is not only morally perfect, but is the Moral 
Ruler of the universe, to whom other moral beings are responsible, and to 
whom belongs the prerogative of pardon and of punishment. These attri- 
butes, not to attempt a more exhaustive statement, are distinctively divine 
attributes; they distinguish God absolutely from man. No amount of 
progress and growth on man’s part can ever bring him to the possession of 
any of these attributes. In our mental and moral constitution we are 
akin to God, though even in this there is such a difference as might well 
be called specific; but in those other characteristics above mentioned no 
man has ever shared or ever can share. And it is those especially which 
constitute deity. 

If we bear this simple and obvious truth in mind, it is easy to see what 
absurdity and nonsense is uttered in the talk about the divinity of man and 
the humanity of God. True, it may be said that God and man are in some 
respects akin. Yes; and so are the elephant and the snake. But if any 
one should seriously talk about the elephantineness of the snake and the 
serpentineness of the elephant, simply because they have some character- 
istics in common, we should have some doubt of his sanity. It is the 
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elephantineness of the elephant that distinguishes him from other animals, 
the snake included ; and it is the serpentineness of the snake that distinguishes 
him from other animals, the elephant included. When we wish to assert or 
imply the likeness of the two, we do so by calling them both animals. To 
take a case in which the difference is less marked than the likeness, man and 
woman are different, though very much alike. But who would ever think 
of asserting or emphasizing the likeness by insisting on the femaleness of 
men and the maleness of women? Men and women are alike in that they 
are human beings; but men are not women, and women are not men. 
God and man are alike in that they are moral beings; but God is not man, 
and man is not God. 

The application of these remarks to the christological problem is obvious. 
Whoever regards Christ as a mere man conceived and born just like other 
men, is a Unitarian of the Humanitarian type, and ought frankly to say 
so. No amount of vague and loose talk about the divinity of men in general 
and the superior divinity of Christ in particular, can change this fact. 
It is nothing but a juggling with words, which may serve to conceal the 
real fact from others, and may even deceive those who indulge in the talk. 
If by “divinity” is meant moral perfection, then, by saying that Christ 
had more divinity than any other man, one only says that he was the best 
man that ever lived; if by ‘‘divinity” is meant intellectual acumen, then 
the assertion is that he was the unique genius of the world. If that is meant, 
why not say so in plain terms, instead of bringing in this misleading word, 
which serves no useful purpose, and tends only to confuse the reader or 
hearer? One has a perfect right to hold that Jesus was nothing but a mere 
man, if he thinks the evidence warrants that judgment; but that is simply 
saying that he was human, and not divine. If, however, one is persuaded 
that the evidence shows Jesus to have been an altogether unique being, 
not simply one of the human race; and if, at the same time, one cannot 
be satisfied by considering him to be a being of some intermediate sort, 
neither God nor man; then the logical and natural conclusion should be 
that he was really divine, in the proper sense of the word. To say that he 
was nothing but’a man, a man, however, endowed with an unparalleled 
amount of divinity, is to talk confusedly, and almost nonsensically. 
“Divinity” is an abstract term; it is our human conception of the qualities 
characteristic of the Divine Being. It is not a substance, that can be doled 
out to human beings in measurable proportions. There is no such thing as 
divinity apart from a divine being. If men can properly be said to have 
a greater or less amount of divinity in them, the language has no clear sense, 
unless it is meant that they have a certain amount of God in them—that the 
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Divine substance is parceled out among human beings in varying quantities. 
But this of course is not meant, unless the one using the language is an 
outright pantheist. What, then, is meant? The only answer is that the 
language is rhetorical, poetical, hyperbolical, but entirely unscientific. 
If one, in his desire to express emphatically his sense of the dignity of human 
nature, chooses to call men “divine,” he may be permitted to do so, it 
being understood that his terminology is not to be understood literally and 
strictly. But when, in an attempt to solve a theological difficulty, such 
language is used ostensibly in its proper and exact sense, those who thus 
use it need to be reminded that the use is a plain abuse, clarifying nothing, 
and serving only to make confusion worse confounded. 


C. M. Mreap 
New HAVEN, CONN. 


CAN THE HUMAN CHARACTER OF JESUS BE CALLED DIVINE? 


Can one who does not believe in the supernatural origin of Jesus legiti- 
mately apply the term “divine” to his character? I believe that he can, 
with good and sufficient reason. But his reasons must be better than 
those given by many liberal theologians who in their own way ascribe 
divinity to the Prophet of Nazareth. It is not enough to say, as some 
of these thinkers do, that the character of Jesus is divine because it 


is an expression of the divine principle which pervades the universe 
and is manifest in a lesser degree in all other men. While there may 
be truth in such a statement, its effect is on the whole misleading, 
and the conservative may be excused for regarding it as.a mere quibble. 
For what meaning is left to divinity, if we thus apply it to the whole 
sphere of humanity? Surely, if the word signifies anything, it is that 
which is differentiated from, and raised above, the merely human. 
In this sense Christians have used the word when they applied it to the 
Founder of their religion, and in this sense the modern thinker must use 
it if his ascription of divinity to Jesus is to have any real meaning. 
The adjective “divine” may, however, be applied to Jesus upon grounds 
which, while not involving the miraculous, are sufficient to differentiate 
him from all other men and to give him a unique place among the figures 
of history. For we may base the divinity we ascribe to Jesus, not upon a 
relation to God which he shares in common with all human beings, but upon 
a special experience which, as far as we know, has been given to no other man. 
Let us suppose that a man exists possessed of a profound religious 
insight, a consuming zeal for righteousness, and an entire devotion to the 
welfare of his fellows. Suppose further that such a man, as the result of 
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a life of communion with God and sacrifice for fellow-men, achieves so 
complete a harmony with God that he actually identifies himself in spirit 
with the Infinite. His reason would become the transparent medium of 
Eternal Truth, and his will the perfect instrument of Divine Purpose. 
He would attain that union with the Infinite which choice spirits of all 
ages have sought to attain. He would be really one with God. 

If such a person ever lived, we should be justified in calling him divine. 
For we would recognize in his teachings, not human knowledge, but 
divine wisdom, and in his life, not man’s goodness, but God’s excellence. 
Now, an experience of this sort is not impossible from the standpoint of 
modern thought. We must admit that objects and events are controlled 
by natural law, but we may at the same time regard the whole material 
universe as the realization of One Spiritual Principle. If such an Infinite 
Spirit animates and controls the world, it is not surprising that man, possess- 
ing intelligence and personality himself, should be aware of the pervading 
presence of this Spirit, and should be able to enter into personal relations 
with him. Nor is it inconsistent with an idealistic view of the world to go 
a step farther and hold that in a rare case a man might enter into so close 
a personal union with God as to identify himself completely with the divine 
nature, and express in his life and words God’s mind and will. We know 
that in cases of pure love among human beings a man may so identify him- 
self in spirit with the object of his affection as to think the thoughts and feel 
the emotions of his friend. How is it impossible, then, that one man in 
human history, impelled by a perfect love, should so completely merge 
himself in the Infinite as to think the thoughts and live the life of God? 
What evidence is there that to Jesus alone such an experience has been 
given? His life and teachings supply, I think, the evidence which is 
required. 

The life and character of Jesus correspond closely to the life and char- 
acter which we have imagined a person would have who should thus 
experience divinity. His mind was dominated by a sense of God’s presence 
in the world and the nearness of the Divine Spirit to the human soul. 
His communion with God through prayer and meditation was continuous, 
and seems to have become steadily more perfect. His zeal for the welfare 
of fellow-men grew in proportion until social service became an overmaster- 
ing passion with him. Finally, at the culmination of his career, conscious 
of the suffering demanded of him in a supreme act of self-sacrifice and of 
the divine approval upon his determination to complete his work at any 
hazard, he appears to have risen to actual union with God, so that his words 
rang with divine authority and his actions were clothed with divine dignity. 
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But more convincing evidence that Jesus had this unique experience is 
furnished by the content of his teaching. For here in the fundamental 
ideas of his doctrine it is least likely that fiction or falsehood should have 
entered. 35 

The center and. core of Jesus’ teaching is a revelation which he claims 
to make of the nature of God and his relation to the world. God is revealed 
as a being whose essential characteristic is benevolence, who is related to 
men as a father, and whose love for his human children extends even to 
suffering and sacrificing himself for them. Now, this is a knowledge 
which could be gained by no ordinary process of human thought. Its 
subject, the character and life of God, transcends the limits of normal 
human experience. Hence, if it is a genuine discovery, it must have been 
attained by a special experience—an experience of God himself. It must 
be the result of a direct intuitive insight into the divine consciousness. 

But the question now arises: If Jesus’ teaching goes beyond what the 
human understanding can prove or disprove, why is it to be accredited 
more than the utterances of prophetic frenzy or the deliverances of mystic 
ecstacy which we at present refuse to accept as communications of truth ? 
The reply is: Because of the supreme value which the revelation of Jesus has 
for our moral and religious life. That bizarre and fantastic element which 
prevails in the deliverances of mystic and fanatic is not thus prominent in 
the teaching of Jesus. Nor does it conflict with the development of moral 
and religious ideas in human history as the utterances of religious enthusi- 
asm often do. Instead, Jesus’ teaching of God and man is directly in line 
with the progress of the best human thought. It stands related to the ethical 
and religious speculation of man as an ideal goal toward which human 
thought was slowly moving but would never have reached by its usual 
methods. In short the Christian revelation proves its genuineness by being 
the only adequate solution for the problems, theoretical and practical, of 
man’s moral and religious life. 

The great problems of morality and religion had been recognized and 
defined by the thinkers of the ancient world before the time of Jesus. Man 
had awakened to self-consciousness, and had reflected upon his relations 
to his fellows and to the world. The primitive solidarity of the tribe had 
been broken, and the individual emerged, conscious of interests and ambi- 
tions distinct from, and often opposed to, the good of others. Consequently, 
human thought was confronted with the chief problem of morality—to 
find a rational basis for social obligation. Why ought the individual to 
sacrifice his own interest to the welfare of society? The greatest philoso- 
phers of ancient times sought to find in the intellectual faculty possessed 
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by all men a sufficient bond of social union. But this answer proved inade- 
quate; for these thinkers were compelled by the logic of their own view 
to exalt a life of seclusion and contemplation above a life of service to society 
and sacrifice for fellow-men. Jesus successfully solved the problem by his 
revelation of the fatherhood of God. For if all men are children of the one 
Divine Father, they are bound by a tie of brotherhood in a spiritual kingdom 
and have common interests and common obligations. 

Before the advent of Jesus men had become aware of the fundamental 
difficulty of religion, that of reconciling the existence of evil in the 
world with its control by a beneficent deity. The countless ills which man 
suffers from the blind inexorable forces of nature will always constitute the 
greatest obstacle to a religious interpretation of the world. Jesus met this 
difficulty by his revelation that suffering and self-sacrifice enter even the 
life of God as expressions of his infinite benevolence. This revelation of 
the nature of God, the Supremely Real, gives us a new conception of reality, 
and of the significance of pain and sorrow in our lives. For if the Infinite 
Spirit finds fullest self-expression in sacrifice and suffering for cherished 
creatures, we may believe that our reality as finite spirits is measured, not 
by the length of our physical existence or by the amount of our physical 
energy, but by our moral capacity for sympathy and service. Therefore, 
pain and even death undergone in the discharge of duty or for the sake of 


others appear to the laborer in God’s kingdom, not as the negation of his life, 
but as his eievation into comradeship with God, his initiation into a higher 
mode of existence, an “eternal” life. 


H. W. Wricut 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


INFLUENCE OF MAX MULLER’S HIBBERT LECTURES IN 
INDIA 


Of all the orientalists who have shed a luster on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Max Miiller is the only one whose influence has asserted itself both 
in our European scientific circles and at the same time among the natives 
whose language and religion formed his life-work. 

Among the latter that influence was felt as early as the publication of 
the Rig-Veda (1849). If the race of the scribes of the great Egyptian and 
Assyrian monarchs is extinct and has left no descendants to verify and 
correct the attempts at decipherment of our savants, there still remains 
in India pandits and shastris able to control the work of a European bold 
enough to grapple with their revered Scriptures. Yet, after a time of 
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justifiable mistrust, pandits and shastris, in the holy city of Benares as well 
as in Poona, the stronghold of brahmanical orthodoxy, were disarmed. 
They had tried at first to boycott the book by spreading the rumor that 
it had been printed with the blood of the cow by a mlekkha (“unclean”); 
but this did not prevent its being read at Poona before an assembly of 
Brahmins who corrected the manuscripts which they possessed by com- 
paring them with the text revised at Oxford by the aforesaid mlekkha! 
Later on—a most unique example—the maharajah of Vizianagaram 
offered four thousand pounds for a reprint of the six volumes of the 
Rig-Veda and the salary of an assistant during four years. 

Now, if from the books we pass on to Max Miiller’s religious syntheses, 
we find them no less appreciated and their influence no less telling. And, 
indeed, why not confess that, while there have been other oriental scholars 
of ability and distinction who have tried to interpret, discuss, and speculate 
upon the Indian literature, philosophy, and religion, none of them, except 
Max Miiller, has succeeded in grasping the inner genius of the Hindus ? 

In December, 1879, writing to Renan, he declares: ‘‘As to my own 
‘Hibbert Lectures,’ they begin to tell in India; in England people do not 
understand them. My whole heart is in them, and I do believe them.” 
This passage of a famous correspondence shows how, at that same date, 
the lectures delivered by Max Miiller at Westminster Hall ‘On the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India” had 
met with the rare and unexpected privilege of finding their way into the 
very intellect and soul of those among the Hindus left untouched by 
European culture. How numerous they were and still are is not easily 
understood by people who simply rely on statistical accounts or premature 
syntheses. Even university degrees and training do not necessarily imply 
a thorough western education and a profound assimilation of our scientific 
or philosophic methods. The majority of the students covet them ‘in 
order to secure government appointments; very few realize the fusion 
between the two spirits. A slight varnish is often considered sufficient 
in too many cases. . 

It was highly desirable that the views of such a scholar as Max Miller, 
an authority acknowledged even in the most orthodox Hindu circles, 
should be popularized among those who were within and without the pale 
of university life. Through the medium of vernacular translations, the 
most obdurate opponents could be thus reached. The way in which that 
scheme was planned and carried out is worth attention. It is not the 
scheme of a publisher, a commercial bonne affaire. We have two sources 
of information: one, the numerous quotations in The Life and Letters of 
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Max Miiller* by his devoted wife; the other, the ‘‘ Recollections” published 
by Mr. B. Malabari,? the same who took in hand the arduous task of 
translation, and who has given an original and complete account of it. 

It is necessary to recall the origin of those lectures. In January, 1876, 
Dr. James Martineau wrote to Max Miiller in favor of the establishment 
of a lectureship for scientific theology by the Hibbert trustees, stating that 
they were anxious to know ‘‘ whether there was any hope that the one to 
whom was due the name and conception of a science of religion would 
inaugurate the experiment.” At that time Max Miiller was on the eve 
of his departure for Germany and was contemplating a complete change 
in his life. Nevertheless, Dr. Martineau preferred to wait for eighteen 
months rather than to ask anyone else to be the first lecturer. As regards 
the importance of the lectures in England, we are not here concerned in 
determining how far Max Miller was right in saying that he was not under- 
stood; we have at present to deal merely with India. As Max Miiller 
declares ‘‘that they were beginning to tell there,” it may be interesting to 
know from Mr. Malabari himself the almost romantic circumstances 
which attended the austere labor of the translator. His personal style 
makes his ‘‘Recollections” particularly attractive. He carries us along 
with him into a new world, and we become acquainted with his efforts 
and the results of his undertaking, and also with the touching and ever- 
to-be-remembered souvenirs of his close friendship with the great Indianist. 
If our readers want to know Max Miiller’s opinion about Mr. Malabari’s 
personality and character, we can refer them to some beautiful pages in 
the gallery of the ‘“‘Indian Friends,” without prejudice to the biographical 
sketch due to his co-worker, Mr. Dayaram Gidumal,‘ and his own invalu- 
able notes.5 

Here we will simply consider our hero from his birth to the very day 
when he began to struggle against the “‘mental seclusion of India.” That 
idea is the more striking because Mr. Malabari is not a Hindu, but belongs 
to the Parsi community, and is in fact, like Max Miiller himself, a mlekkha!/ 

Behramji Malabari is a self-made man; some of his biographers wrongly 

t The Life and Letters of the R. H. Friedrich Max Miller, edited by his wife; in 
2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 

2 “Recollections of Max Miiller and His Hibbert Lectures,” published in East 
and West, March-April, 1903, pp. 327-38, 475-82. 

3 Cosmopolis, September, 1898, pp. 626 ff. 

4Dayaram Gidumal, Behramji Malabari. English ed., Fisher Unwin, 1892; 
French trans., Flammarion, 1898. 

5 B. Malabari, “Forty Years Ago,” East and West, June-July, 1903. 
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consider him a product of western education. In our opinion, he is the 
most independent of writers and thinkers, the most refractory to university 
regulations and examinations. Perhaps India wanted the great lessson 
that a man, through the mere force of mental gifts of the first order and 
a high moral ideal, can rise to exceptional prominence, as an example also 
of the superiority of the education of the heart over the education of the 
head. He belongs to a respectable Parsi family, ruined by the fires 
and floods of Surat. His admirable mother was reduced gradually to 
actual poverty. But he had not to repine at his reduced circumstances; 
his daily contact with the poorer classes was to prove a good school for a 
future philanthropist. He was enabled to know their needs and aspira- 
tions, and through his lazy afternoon strolls on the banks of the Tapti 
river, and his acquaintances with the street singers (khialis), he acquired 
a precious knowledge of guzarati poetry, the sweet poetry of Dayaram 
and Premanand, while his meditative qualities are certainly due to the 
songs of the religious reformers, such as Kabir and Tukaram. As he was 
quick, spirited, and kind-hearted, he made friends even outside his own 
community, among the Hindus and Mohammedans. Under the direction 
of the missionaries, who valued the lad’s astonishing powers, he made 
surprising progress in English, history, and literature; and, in order to 
earn his daily bread, he gave lessons to boys, often his seniors in age. His 
teachers, finding him ‘‘a special case,” resolved to send him to Bombay 
to pass his university examinations.® 

Behram disappointed his patrons. He matriculated, but he did not 
follow the university lectures. His truly poetic soul rebelled against the 
routine of the classes. Guzarati and English meters already haunted 
him, and even seemed welcome harbingers of fame. When he began his 
campaign for the translation of the Hibbert Lectures, he had published the 
Niti-Vinod (‘Pleasures of Morality”), which was hailed by all the native 
press; and the Indian Muse in English Garb had made his name known 
as far as England. He was twenty-five, and fully prepared to understand 
European genius and culture. 

Max Miiller’s first letter reached him during the summer months of 
1878, in the small village of Songhad, in the vicinity of the beautiful Jain 
temples of Sattrunjaya (Kathiawar). He was at the outset of his political 
career (a part of his life which we have not to consider here), and had 
settled there after a quarrel with the political agent at Rajkot, who had been 
displeased with the vindication he had made in honor of his friend, the 
Scotch missionary John Wilson, against an attack in a native paper. That 

6 B. Malabari, “Forty Years Ago,” East and West, July, 1903, pp. 816, 817. 
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vindication might have endangered the politics of strict neutrality of the old 
official; hence his anger. The arrival of the mail from Europe found the 
young man rather sulky, but the contents soon restored his serenity. The 
letters were acknowledgments of the Indian Muse in English Garb. The 
first, almost illegible, was signed Tennyson; the second, in a clear hand, 
was from Max Miiller. Others were from Lord Northbrook, John Bright, 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, Princess Alice, Miss Nightingale— 
quite enough to turn the head of a humble native aspirant. But if some 
of these messages deeply gratified the vanity of the young poet, Max 
Miiller’s was the one which proved the most useful. 


After complimenting me on my command of English verse and modestly 
confessing that he had never himself attempted versification in English, which 
was a foreign language to him, as it was to me, that master of nineteenth-century 
prose went on to advise: ‘‘Whether we write English verse or English prose, let 
us never forget that the best service we can render is to express our truest Indian 
and German thoughts in English, and thus to act as honest interpreters between 
nations that ought to understand each other much better than they do at present.” 


The last sentence was for Mr. Malabari most memorable: ‘‘It is in the 
verses where you feel and speak like a true Indian that you speak most like 
a true poet.”? 

On his return to Bombay, he found the parcel of works sent to him 
from Oxford. The Lectures on Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of 
India caught his fancy at once. 


What a glorious subject, and how gloriously handled! I am a poor book- 
reader, seldom engrossed even by my favorite works. But there was a genuine 
Indian ring about the contents of this volume which sounded exceeding sweet 
to my ear and felt equally satisfying to the soul. The dedication to the memory 
of his beloved daughter also touched me deeply. In short, the Hibbert Lectures 
impressed me as being the flowers, not the ripened fruit, of Max Miiller’s labors 
in the field of oriental researches; and it seemed strange that none of our students 
had yet thought of presenting them to his countrymen in the simple vernaculars 
of the land.® 
Nothing could please the great scholar more than vernacular translations, 
he answered, above all, a Sanskrit -version of his Lectures, which would 
enable the indigenous thinkers of India to see what a foreigner has to say 
about the religion and literature of the Rishis. But who would ever think of 
spending his time and resources on an undertaking as colossal as it would 
be unremunerative ? 


_ 7 “Recollections,” etc., March, 1903, p. 332. 
8 Ibid. 
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For Mr. Malabari this was a sort of challenge: 

Should I accept it? I was in no sense a scholar, I reasoned, and yet it would 
be possible for me to find the scholars to take up the work, setting the example 
myself with a guzarati translation. I informed him of this plan, stating clearly 
at the same time my lack of qualification for such a task, and suggesting several 
likely names. His answer was like him, prompt and to the purpose. He should 
prefer me to take up the réle of interpreter between the East and the West. I 
was so particularly fitted for it. He would gladly give money for the start. 
I would not listen to the last suggestion. India was rich enough to finance an 
enterprise in which she was much more interested than England.° 


India is rich, of course, but those who can afford to support enterprises 
of that kind are not, generally speaking, much inclined to do so. How- 
beit, without knowing exactly who could bear the expense, Mr. Malabari 
began the guzarati translation with the help of Mr. N. M. Mobedjina. 
He confessed that it was “‘a tough piece of work” to convey modern Euro- 
pean expressions (more or less scientific) of ancient thoughts and ideas to 
the native reader in a half-developed dialect. They had very often to go 
to the fountain-head, Sanskrit, for their words, and sometimes to coin 
them. Max Miiller had also to be troubled. In one year, however, the 
translation was finished. Mr. Malabari added to it a sort of synopsis of 
Max Miiller’s theory on the origin and growth of language, and a biographi- 
cal sketch. This last the scholar enjoyed immensely, and many years 
after he said to his friend: ‘If this is your prose, I can well imagine what 
your verse is like.” 

But the money question had still to be settled. Two most excellent 
members of the civil service, Mr. James Gibbs and Mr. Peile, director of 
public instruction, whom Mr. Malabari had “infected with his literary 
mania,” succeeded in securing for the publication of the guzarati transla- 
tion a grant from the Bombay government and a number of introductions 
to likely patrons of literature. 

After having intrusted the Guzarati translation to the printer, Mr. 
Malabari started on a long tour. Nothing more picturesque, more humor- 
ous can be imagined than the description of the wanderings and earnest 
entreaties of the young translator. Even for those who have lived in India 
it gives a new insight into the manners and way of thinking of her popula- 
tions, so well does India know how to keep the secret of her inner life. 

Consumed by a real missionary zeal, Mr Malabari covered enormous 
distances at a stretch, regardless of health, comfort, even of personal 
safety. He arranged for the translation of the Hibbert Lectures into 

9 Loc. cit., p. 333- 
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Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, and Sanskrit, and engaged eight or nine 
translators for the series, paying them with the money received from the 
government of Madras and from several native princes. 

Often cast down, but never despairing, sick in body and in mind, and poor in 
purse, I sometimes traveled third, even intermediate, starving at the smaller 
roadside stations, staying at shops in the bazaar, camping out under trees in 
the maidan, taking my chance of everything as it came.*° 


Max Miiller was informed of these wanderings and took alarm. He 
became very anxious during the rainy season, warning his friend, mail 
after mail, to return home, to take rest and send agents in his place. 

And here begins the narrative of Mr. Malabari’s tours—a wearisome 
crusade, undertaken through Guzarat, Kathiawar, Central India, Rajpu- 
tana, and the South Maratha country; but Mr. Malabari knew that it 
was the only way of rousing the country, and he spared neither himself 
nor the hapless victims of his linguistic mania. Those hapless victims 
were the native princes, the only people in India who could at that time 
be efficient patrons and give support to a work of that kind. We 
owe to Mr. Malabari’s pen curious silhouettes of them; but we cannot 
accompany Max Miiller’s friend in his visits. Nowadays it is almost 
banal to be a state guest of eastern highnesses; at that time it was not so. 
The colleges and cadet corps had not yet formed the new generations. 
The Scindhias and Holkars of yore cannot be compared to the princes 
whose portraits and modern palaces appear in the magazines all over the 
world. 

It was in a meeting at Jeypur, which the maharajah was to, attend 
(he begged to be excused at the eleventh hour, as it was his prayer-day), 
that Mr. Malabari explained the reasons for considering the translation of 
the Lectures as a necessity (May 9, 1882). The audience was exclusively 
native, and Major Jacob in the chair. First he impressed on his hearers 
that Max Miiller by his work on the Veda Sanhita and other shastras had 
given new life, so to say, to Sanskrit and helped to regenerate the language 
and literature of their land. As for the Hibbert Lectures, in these splendid 
dissertations the author gave back to the Indians their own modernized 
and spiritualized. 

We badly want character in our modern vernaculars. Here we have as 
much character and originality as you may wish for. You will readily grant 
that by reason of his special study, Max Miiller is best fitted of all his contem- 
poraries for a work and better qualified than the rest of the Indian scholars, 
because he is unbiased and disinterested. 


10 Tbid., p. 334. 
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The most generous patron of the Hibbert Lectures was a woman, the 
Maharani Shurnomoye (Cassimbazar). But for the 1,000 rupees that she 
gave, the Bengali translation would never have appeared. As regards 
the Tamil translation, destined for the lettered public of southern India, it 
proved unlucky. Mr. Malabari had offered the dedication to Max Miiller’s 
friend, the same maharajah of Vizianagaram, who had given 4,000 pounds 
for the printing of the second edition of the Rig-Veda, and he had received 
from him a flattering answer when the maharajah died suddenly. A 
very interesting personality, that maharajah! a Maecenas more of a 
sportsman than a scholar. However, like many Indians belonging to the 
higher classes, he had a great respect for religious science, and considered 
it a pious duty to propagate it. The help of the late maharajah’s family 
was vainly asked for; no answer ever came. 

The fate of these editions was totally different, according to the 
regions. If I am not mistaken, no south Indian pandit, shasiri, or patron 
of literature has taken the Tamil edition off the editor’s hands. The Ben- 
gali edition, done admirably by Mr. Gupta, was the one that Max Miller 
preferred, because he could read it. It was given away free; not a single 
copy was purchased. The marathi edition, due to Mr. G. W. Kanitkar, 
and the Hindi one, to Munshi Jawalaprasad, went off well. It was the 
same thing in the case of the guzarati edition. 

Max Miiller was highly gratified to see the popularization of his lec- 
tures accomplished in India by such a devoted interpreter. The expres- 
sion of his feelings is to be found in many letters to Mr. Malabari. As 
early as March, 1879, he wrote: 


These lectures were chiefly written for India. What I wished to do was to 
show you how much and how little you possess in your own ancient religion. 
There is a large accumulation of mere rubbish in your religious system! That 
you know as well as I do, and to an enlightened mind such as yours there can 
be no offense in my saying this; but beneath that rubbish there are germs. Do 
not throw those germs away with the rubbish If you could tell your 
countrymen something of what I have written in these lectures, it might bear 
some good fruit. 


And again in September, 1881: 


I am deeply interested in the effect which my Hibbert Lectures will produce 
in India. When writing them I was often thinking of my friends in your country 
more than of my audience at Westminster I wanted to tell (February, 
1882) those few at least whom I might hope to reach in English, what the true 
historical value of their ancient religion is, as looked upon, not from exclusively 
European or Christian, but from a historical point of view. I wished to warn 
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against two dangers: that of undervaluing or despising the ancient national 
religion, as is done too often by your half-Europeanized youths; and that of over- 
valuing it, and interpreting it as it was never meant to be interpreted, of which 
you may see a painful instance in DayA&nanda Sarasvati’s labors on the Veda. 
Accept the Veda as an ancient historical account, containing thoughts in accord- 
ance with the character of an ancient and simple-minded race of men, and you 
will be able to admire it, and to retain some of it—particularly the teachings of 
the Upanishads, even in these modern days. But discover in it steam engines 
and electricity, and European philosophy and morality, and you deprive it of its 
true character, you destroy its real value, and you break the historical continuity 
that ought to bind the present to the past. Accept the past as a reality, study it 
and try to understand it, and you will then have less difficulty in finding the right 
way toward the future. 

Were the results in proportion to the tremendous effort it required ? 
“‘This project of vernacular translations has, on the whole, ended poorly, 
like most projects in India. In a word, it was premature,” says Mr. 
Malabari.** I am inclined to think that there is a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in this statement; but we westerners are not able to form an opinion. 
We had better appeal to a most competent authority, the late lamented 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. No one could judge as well of the real 
benefit caused by the entering of such a man as Max Miiller on the scene 
of Indian civilization. At the very moment of the publication of the 
Hibbert Lectures he had written about them in the Theistic Quarterly 
Review of Calcutta, an English paper intended for a limited circle, the 
little religious sect of the Brahmos. Now, after twenty years, he remem- 
bers the time when English-educated Indians, in Bengal at least, felt a 
most unpatriotic contempt for the classics of their own country; then he 
registers the reaction that ensued and the widespread Hindu revivals of 
the two last years. 


Whose words, whose works, whose influence are chiefly accountable for this 
national awakening, extravagant as, like oriental movements, it shows itself 
sometimes? It is surely the genius that planned the publication of the Sacred 
Books oj the East, that primarily gave the impulse, and brought back the blurred 
religious consciousness of the Hindu to himself. Max Miiller’s celebrated 
Hibbert Lectures, translated into the vernaculars of this country, did a service 
in this respect that can never be forgotten. Ancient India’s search for the infi- 
nite, the prevailing feature of all her mystic inspiration, whether in the domain 
of nature or of the soul, the progress and success of that search as embodied in 
what is best in our Scriptures, revealed the Hindu spirit to the Hindu and struck 
a light where all was dark before.** 

11 Loc. cit., p. 338. 

12 “Professor Max Miiller’s Relations to India,” East and West, November, 1901, 
P- 93- 
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That short quotation teaches us two things: first, that “‘the Hibbert 
Lectures had brought back the blurred consciousness of the Hindu to 
itself”—a result which has to be ascribed to the admirable pages on the 
perception of the infinite in which is contained the best refutation of the 
agnostic tendencies of the young anglicized Indians; then, that “they 
have revealed the Hindu spirit to the Hindu.” Here the circle is widened, 
and from the small group of students able to understand our western 
philosophy, the lectures appeal to the pandits, the householders, the 
sannyasin who, on the banks of a sacred river, in either a large town or 
a small village, even in the mountain jungle, find in them the apotheosis 
of their old religious faith, their own dissertations “‘modernized and spirit- 
ualized,” as was said at the meeting of Jeypur. ‘‘Could the most 
apathic son of India long remain indifferent to the glorification by such a 
genius of his country’s past?” exclaims Mr. Malabari, inflamed by the 
sublime pages in honor of the visions of the Rishis, the Indian philosophy, 
and the heights scaled by the poet-seers of the Vedic period. 

Our scholars, whose criterion is of course different from that of the 
Indian shastris, have often failed in the explanation of obscure passages 
of the Scriptures—passages probably reserved to the skill of the indigenous 
talent and the hereditary inquirer after truth. Why so? 


To us Indo-Aryas [Mr. Malabari continues], it is the truth that is supreme 
law, the universal existence, the face behind the veil, the reality beyond the illu- 
sion. The Aryan mind does not despise this illusion (not delusion, as western 
interpreters call it), this phenomenon, this enveloping, overshadowing adjunct 
of the true and the real. 


Max Miiller has beautifully understood that phenomenon, and through 
his constant association with the ideals of the East, and the musings, and 
reveries that this association must suggest, he has succeeded in obtaining 
“that genuine ring” which had sounded “exceeding sweet ” to the delighted 
ear of his enthusiastic translator. 

Mr. Malabari is far from regretting the time and strength given to the 
scheme. It helped him materially, he says, for one thing—to study the 
condition of the country as a whole, its wants and requirements, its merits 
as well as its defects. It also brought him in contact with some master- 
minds of the day, securing 


the subtle soul-union which recognizes no difference of race, sex, or rank, and 
which neither distance nor death itself can dissolve. Such was the friendship 
with Max Miiller, which the vernacular translations brought to me 

Years afterwards, sitting by the fireside in my friend’s library at Oxford, I 
recounted to him, at his request, some of my vicissitudes of the early eighties, 
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my trials and triumphs—throwing such side-light as I could on the character 
and capacity of the race whom he loved and labored for all his days; and then, 
after the recital had ended, he got behind my chair, rubbed my forehead, as if 
to relieve its tension, and, stroking my hand fondly, asked: “‘So you became 
rabid about my poor Lectures?” ‘‘Yes,” I replied, laughing, “‘quite mad, as 
is my wont; even your sobering influence could not restrain me.” At this he 
leaned against my shoulder, whispering: “I wish I had more of your madness.” 


Who would not be mad, to be envied by so eminently sane a monomaniac as 
Max Miiller ? *3 


Twelve years were to elapse between the reception of Max Miiller’s 
first letter in the small Kathiawari village and the meeting of the two 
friends at Oxford—twelve years of unremitting labor on both sides. Mr. 
Malabari, true to his self-imposed mission, and as the proprietor and 
editor of a powerful paper, the Indian Spectator, had stood up as an advo- 
cate of the better understanding between the rulers and the ruled, and as 
a defender of the rights of the poorer classes. Meanwhile he had devoted 
himself to a most ungrateful task. Though belonging to a non-Hindu 
community, he had lent the support of his experience, authority, and 
talent to the advancement and progress of the social reform among the 
Hindus. During that time the correspondence between the two friends 
was active, and the Hibbert Lectures were not its only object. The ques- 
tion of social reform, which had gradually engrossed Mr. Malabari’s 
attention, had found in Max Miiller a convinced supporter. It was with 
a view to the solution of one of the most serious among our social prob- 
lems that Mr. Malabari came to London in April, 1890, hoping to arouse 
an active interest in the question of infant marriage and the status of 
Hindu widows. It was a great pleasure for Max Miiller to make the 
personal acquaintance of the energetic reformer, and between the two 
men sprang up a close friendship, which lasted till Max Miiller’s death. 
Mr. Malabari paid his friend a visit, which visit is mentioned in the Life 
and Letters,*4 and narrated in the “Recollections” as follows: 

As a guest at Norham Gardens I was treated like a prince. My friend gave 
me the best room in the house, usually reserved for royalty, as he told me; and, 
what was a greater privilege, he left me as much as I liked to myself. He invited 
none but intimate friends, and avoided talking shop, except when prompted or 
provoked .. . .*5 


all that no doubt on account of that extraordinary disease of shyness with 
13 “Recollections,” etc., March, 1903, p. 338. 
14 Life and Letters, Vol. II, p. 257. 
15 “‘Recollections,” etc., April, 1903, p. 476. 
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which Mr. Malabari is infected, comparing his kind hosts to “parent 
birds tending a wounded fledgling that had strayed into their nest from 
beyond the seas.” For a. whole week, the morning in the library, the 
afternoon in the gardens, the two friends entered upon the most absorbing 
subjects of conversation about Indian and European topics and men: 
Burnouf, Renan, William Jones, Darmesteter, Ram Mohan Roy, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, etc. 


He [Max Miller] spoke in a reminiscent vein, but always with the freshness 
and buoyancy of youth. His conversation was strikingly rich in the personal 
element, and his manners had a polish and freedom from preoccupation peculiar 
to himself. Very remarkable was the contrast between host and guest—the one 
with a smooth, unclouded brow; at seventy, as spruce and sprightly in his get-up 
as if ready to attend a wedding at a moment’s notice; the other, turned grey and 
wrinkled at forty, weary and woe-begone in appearance.*® 


One day our reformer asked Max Miiller to reconsider the advisability 
of his paying a cold-weather visit to India—that visit which the scholar 
confessed to have longed for in his youth, and which had been a subject 
alluded to and even discussed in some letters. 


Your suggestion of a voyage to India [he wrote in 1890] has gratified me 
very much, but I have come to the conclusion that, at my time of life, and with 
so much important work still to finish, I must not think of it. It is a great self- 
denial, doubly difficult, after what you told me, that some of my Indian friends 
would have been willing to defray the expense. 


At Oxford Mr. Malabari insisted, so that his dear old friend might see 
modern India and study “‘the everyday life of his favorites.” ‘‘No, no,” 
he urged, “I have lived in an ideal India; don’t drag me out of it. I 
am too old for disillusionizing.”” Was he right? We shall see, from Mr. 
Malabari’s exact definition of the sort of love that Max Miiller had for 
India. 


It is said that he loved India not wisely, but too well. There is some force 
in the allegation as it stands. But, closely examined, it will prove a superficial 
view, an incomplete presentment of the fact. Those who charge my friend with 
undue partiality toward India seem to forget that Max Miiller was an idealist, 
that he had his own India; or, to be accurate, he had reconstructed from the 
ashes and charred bones of the past an India of the Rishis, of the early Vedas, 
in which he lived, moved, and had his being Max Miiller was a poet, a 
dream-builder, as distinguished from the Oxford don, even as distinct from the 
ingenious architect of theories of religion and language.*? 


16 Loc. cit., p. 477- 17 Ibid., Pp. 475- 
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Mr. Malabari remembers a discussion of his merits with the Catholic 
bishop Meurin, at Bombay. The bishop maintained that Max Miiller 
was only a philologist, not a philosopher. To this Mr. Malabari replied 
“that philology was the least interesting part of his life-work, the husk, 
so to say, of the wheat within.” To his mind, “Max Miiller was a 
reviver, one who made dead things live over again, clothing them in the 
warm flesh-and-blood hues of life.” *® In a certain way Max Miiller was 
right not to visit India, right also to continue to live in his own ideal Arya- 
warta. He would have seen “how many of the ideals of life had been per- 
verted,” and he would have been disillusioned. It requires less sympathy 
for the population, a more selfish absorption in a scientific task, to over- 
come the results of a personal contact with modern India. 

In order to mitigate Mr. Malabari’s disappointment, Max Miiller 
suggested, as a token of India’s affection, the idea of a testimonial for the 
forthcoming jubilee of hig doctorate, that would make him feel as if he had 
seen India and the numerous friends he had there. 


I sent him this token later, in the shape of an address of congratulations 
most appropriately worded by Dr. Bhandarkar, and signed by many of the leading 
scholars and not a few prominent patrons of scholarship in the country. We 
had the address beautifully engraved and illuminated and placed in a silver 
casket of peculiar Indian design and workmanship.*® 


Max Miiller was deeply moved, and accepted it as a token that he had 
not worked in vain.?° 

During our reformer’s stay in London it was his learned friend who intro- 
duced him into the higher circles of English society, wherein he enlisted 
firm supporters in favor of the great cause of the women of India of whom 
he had constituted himself the champion. We find in the Life and Letters 
many passages which refer to that common work of charity. Let us open 
the “Recollections :” 


What drew me most to Max Miiller was his chivalrous regard for the weak 
and the oppressed. This was perhaps best exemplified in the course of our 
crusade against infant marriage and enforced widowhood. He gave me much of 
his time to solving the problem of state intervention, consulting eminent lawyers 
and jurists, drawing freely upon his unrivaled knowledge of ancient and modern 
Indian literature. He wrote again and again at considerable length, explaining 
the scriptural, the legal, and the political bearings of the question. He discovered 
the ingenious theory of tort, holding the parents responsible in cases when the 
parties to an infant marriage came to suffer. He visited and wrote to a number 


18 Ibid., p. 475. 19 Ibid., p. 479. 
20 Life and Letters, Vol. Il, p. 316. 
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of influential people, commending our cause to some, encouraging others already 
interested in it, and he was largely instrumental in getting up the drawing-room 
meeting at Lady Jeune’s which led to the passing of the Age of Consent 
Bill. Max Miiller stood up at the meeting as our staunchest ally, gallantly 
supported by the Countess of Jersey and Sir Charles Aitchinson.?* 


We must quote one, and the last, passage from the “ Recollections.” 
Max Miller had valiantly defended Mr. Malabari during his great contest 
with the opposition of the brahmanical orthodox party—a hard and pain- 
ful contest, the contest of the individual against the caste. Besides, was 
he not an outsider, a Parsi? And it is well known that the Hindus do 
not like being lectured by outsiders. ‘‘If their dirty linen had to be washed 
at all, they wished to have it washed by their own washerwomen!”*?, And 
it is a fact also that, through his personal influence and assisted by friends, 
Mr. Malabari at last carried the bill (“‘Age of Consent Act”) which fixes 
the age of freedom to marry at eighteen for the men, at twelve for the 
girls (1891). Max Miiller simply adds: “It is highly creditable to him 
that he declined all rewards and honors offered to him at the end of his 
successful campaign. ”’?3 

Mr. Malabari enlightens us on the sense of that phrase, and his expla- 
nation does equal honor to the two friends. It throws a vivid light on 
the personality of both. Max Miiller was among the generous patrons 
who wished to present him with a purse, about four thousand pounds, 
in order to pay the expenses of his social reform campaign. 

When sounded, I said I would gratefully accept the gift if allowed to spend 
it on the cause itself, say the founding of.a central widow’s home in India and a 
working committee to bring about the improvement in some of our social cus- 
toms. But my friends wished me to accept the purse for personal use, as, for 
obvious political reasons, they could not identify themselves too closely with an 
active propaganda. For very much the same reasons I declined the offer with 
thanks.*4 


And why did the generous Parsi decline the honor ? 

My political friends appreciated this, though some of them thought I was 
carrying my squeamishness too far. Max Miiller, it seems, felt aggrieved. 
Little did the dear old idealist see that in India, the land of ideal charity, people 


generally start with uncharity in judging what they do not know or cannot 
understand. 


at Loc. cit., pp. 480, 481. 

22 Cosmopolis, September, 1898, p. 627. 

23 Ibid., p. 628. 

24 “Recollections,” etc., April, 1903, p. 481. 
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The movement for a purse was dropped—happily , says the noble reformer; 
but his kind friend voted him an address of welcome and congratulations. 
He drew it up himself, with the help of an ex-viceroy and two ex-governors, 
and had it signed by many of the notable leaders of society. The address 
was sent to Mr. Malabari when he was on the continent. It is treasured 
among the most precious possessions of the reformer, “‘not so much for 
its intrinsic value—though it is very high—but as the gift of a loyal and 
loving friend, a wise and faithful guide, and a valiant supporter.?5 


From the high religious synthesis of the Hibbert Lectures we have 
come to the particulars of the intercourse of two men who, it seems, have 
realized that fusion between the East and the West for which some among 
the higher classes are fervently longing. In like manner Max Miiller’s 
influence has asserted itself in India by infusing a new life into Hindu 
society and religion, and captivating the friendship and admiration of 
the best minds of the country. 

Mr. Malabari was thus a faithful interpreter of the general feeling 
when, on Max Miiller’s demise (the writer was then his guest at Mah- 
ableshwar in the Gh&ts), he sent a wire to Mrs. Max Miller telling her 
that ‘‘all India mourned with her!”2° 


Mite. D. MENANT 
Paris, FRANCE 


MARTIN LUTHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRINCIPLE 
OF LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 


The principle of liberty of conscience was given the foremost place in 
Luther’s programme of reforms after the Leipzig Disputation (July, 1519). 
But when a few years later the reformer decided that the new church 
should be united with the state, he did not hesitate to call upon the secular 
arm to come to the aid of the church in the attempt to suppress heresy. 
In later years he reaccepted the view which he had held before he assumed 
the réle of a reformer—that capital punishment is to be inflicted on heretics.* 

If the testimony of Leo X, as stated in the bull Exsurge Domine 
(June 15, 1520), may be relied upon, Luther held at that time the damnable 
heresy that “‘to burn heretics is against the will of the Spirit.” The famous 
book, To the Christian Nobles, which he wrote in June, 1520, is an eloquent 

25 Ibid., p. 482. 

26 Lije and Letters, Vol. Il, p. 421. 

«Cf. Theologischer Jahresbericht, Vol. XXIII, p. 515. 
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plea for religious liberty. The reformer shows that every Christian is a 
member of a spiritual priesthood, and that there can be no earthly authority, 
either ecclesiastical or secular, to rule over the Christian conscience. In 
the book Of the New Bull and Falsehood of Eck Luther refutes the insinua- 
tion of his opponent that his disapproval of the burning of heretics was due 
to his own love of life, since he realized his tenets to be heretical. ‘‘The 
Papists in Rome,” he observes, ‘“‘when they find themselves unable to resist 
the truth, slaughter the people and by killing solve all arguments.’’? 

It was after the Diet of Worms, during Luther’s sojourn at the Wartburg 
(April, 1521—March, 1522), that he decided on a union of the new church 
with the state. At that time Andrew Carlstadt, his colleague, introduced 
the first actual reforms in Wittenberg, abolishing mass and administering 
the Lord’s Supper in both kinds to the congregation. Luther realized that 
Carlstadt’s course was sure to lead to divisions within the Saxon church. 
After some hesitation he resolved that a new church should be organized 
only when the civil government was ready to make the acceptance of 
the new creed compulsory for the whole land. In other words, to maintain 
the (nominal) unity of the church, the task of ecclesiastical reformation was 
to be taken out of the people’s hands and turned over to the princes and 
secular rulers, to whom, it must be said, the acceptance of the Reformation 
brought great material advantages. 

Luther’s deviation from the principle of liberty of conscience is dis- 
tinctly traceable. In January, 1522, he wrote a book on the relation of the 
state to the Christian church, and chose for it the title, A True Admonition 
to All Christians to Abstain from U proar and Sedition. There is indication, 
he says, in the introduction, that there are those who would slay or drive 
away the priests, “unless they promise thorough reformation.” But 
presently he corrects himself, admitting that he knows there is no danger of 
such an outbreak. He then proceeds to show that a reformation of the 
church should take place only with the sanction of the civil rulers. The 
secular ‘authorities, he says, should take this matter into their hands, 
‘every prince in his own land.” “But,” he complains, “‘they fail to do 
anything.” Yet he urges that the people “shall without the command of 
the government or the initiative of the authorities do nothing in regard to 
this matter.” He further says: 

Therefore, look upon the government. As long as they do not undertake 
anything and do not give a command, you should keep quiet with hand, mouth 
and heart, and should be unconcerned about it. If you can persuade the govern- 
ment to proceed and give a command, you may do so. If the government be 


a Erlangen edition of Luther’s works (German), Vol. XXIV, p. 19. 
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not willing, neither should you be. But if you proceed, you are in the wrong and 
are far worse than the other party [the Romanists].3 


This book, it is worthy of notice, Luther addressed to his followers in 
the states where the cause was expected ultimately to triumph, although a 
new church had not yet been organized. He did by no means propose 
that the subjects of a Roman Catholic ruler should forever abide 
within the fold of that church. For Lutherans in Roman Catholic states 
he demanded toleration. One year after the publication of the True 
Admonition, when his translation of the New Testament was put under 
the ban in several states and the people were ordered to deliver the book 
to the authorities, he wrote a tract on How Far Is a Christian under 
Obligation to Obey the Magistrates? He warns his friends against sur- 
rendering the book. Conscience should be free, he contends, and “no 
one may have authority over the soul but God.”’4 In the same year (1523) 
he wrote a tract, That a Christian Assembly or Congregation Has the Right 
and Authority to Decide in All Questions of Doctrine and to Call and Depose 
Ministers. From these books it is obvious that the reformer found it 
difficult to discard the great principle of liberty of conscience. He attempted 
to maintain it in theory at a time when with his approval heretics were 
persecuted in Saxony. 

After he had decided that Lutheranism was to be introduced by the 
Saxon government, and the organization of the proposed new church 
should consequently be deferred, Luther returned from the Wartburg to 
Wittenberg and discarded the reforms which had been introduced by 
Carlstadt. Mass in the Latin language was restored, and the communion 
sub utraque was abolished at the public altar. The weak, it was urged, 
had been offended by Carlstadt’s reforms. The fact, on the other hand, 
that the restoration of Romanism caused great offense was ignored. ‘\hen 
Frederick the Wise died, in May, 1525, and his brother John, a staunch 
Lutheran, succeeded him, the new church was organized and the Lutheran 
creed made compulsory for the whole land, the protests of the weak being 
considered out of place at this time. 

Dr. Carlstadt, the former dean of Wittenberg University, was banished 
from Saxony, September 16, 1524, by Duke (afterward Elector) John. 
This severe measure has sometimes been justified on the supposition that 
the persecuted reformer was a revolutionary disturber of the peace. His 
crime, however, consisted in this, that (at Orlamiinde) he proceeded with 
the introduction of reforms independently of Martin Luther. His recent 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 49. 

4 Ibid., p. 87. 
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biographer, Dr. Hermann Barge, in a standard work which is indispensable 
for the study of the beginnings of the Reformation,’ portrays him as the 
first representative of evangelical Puritanism, and shows that he has been 
persistently misrepresented by the historians of the established church. 
Two other ministers, Dr. Gerhard Westerburg and Martin Reinhard, of 
Jena, both friends of Carlstadt, were banished with him. In his book, 
Against the Heavenly Prophets, Luther informs us that Carlstadt’s banish- 
ment had his full approval. ‘‘Now tell me, my pious reader,” he says 
further, ‘have the princes of Saxony not had enough patience with the mad 
spirit? Yes, alas, too much.’® Later he advised the elector that in his 
opinion the proper penalty to be inflicted on Carlstadt was imprisonment. 

The first instance, however, of Luther’s invoking the aid of the magis- 
tracy in the interest of ‘‘pure doctrine” seems to be that of the minister of 
Oelsnitz (his name is unknown). This brave man, in all probability a 
friend of Carlstadt, rejected mass at a time when Luther had restored it in 
Wittenberg. About one year before Carlstadt’s banishment the Witten- 
berg reformer wrote to Michael von der Strassen, Geleitsmann at Borna: 
“My petition therefore is that you advise the Schésser of Oelsnitz that he 
should command the preacher to go slowly and first of all preach Christ 
properly, putting off his fanaticism, or leave the place.”? Again, on 
December 5, 1523, he wrote to the same officer, admonishing him earnestly 
“to use force and either drive the preacher of Oelsnitz away or compel him 
to talk this awkward notion out of the people and to recant.” He advises 
the authorities to “‘take one or six by the neck and cast them into prison.’’8 
A few weeks later the pastorate of Oelsnitz was vacant.2 Whether the 
minister had fled or been removed by force is uncertain. 

In a tract which Luther wrote in 1528 on the Anabaptists and their 
principles, and in which he speaks of them as “‘the devil’s sure messengers,” 
he disapproves of capital punishment for those who may err in doctrine 
alone, but is of the opinion that they are not to be tolerated in the land. A 
few years later, in 1532, he wrote another little book against the dissenters, 
giving it the title, Concerning the Sneaks and Hedge-Preachers. He urges 
the magistrates to make it everybody’s duty, by severe penalties, to report 
promptly concerning the wandering preachers who are not of the estab- 
lished church. The civil authorities, he says, should permit strangers to 
preach only after the state church pastor of the parish has examined them 

5 Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karistadt, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1905). 

6 Erlangen, Vol. XXIX, p. 174. 

7 DeWette, Luthers Briefe, Vol. II, p. 423. 

8 Ibid., p. 430- 9 Ibid., 458, 460. 
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and pronounced them orthodox. These preachers ought to labor in public 
announcing their appointments beforehand. If they will not do this, 
they are surely the devil’s messengers. ‘‘ Whoever tolerates and hears 
them should know that he hears the devil himself, as he is speaking out of 
a possessed person.’’*° It is worthy of notice that the time when the 
Lutheran propaganda was carried on by what the reformer now chose to 
designate as sneaks and hedge-preachers was past. The further extension 
of the Lutheran Reformation had become dependent upon the good-will of 
the ruling princes. 

In the writings of Melchior Hofmann, the Anabaptist, there is found a 
remarkable passage indicating the mood in which this book of Luther’s 
was received by the dissenters. Since they were severely persecuted in 
Saxony and were arrested as soon as they could be found by the authorities, 
Luther’s insistence that they must call upon the parish pastor before begin- 
ning to labor in a given place sounded in their ears like cruel mockery. 
Says Hofmann in the same year in which this book was published: ‘“‘ Many 
cry out against the hedge-preachers and desire to have them come to the 
light, not with ‘good intention, but to drink their blood.’’** 

A number of Anabaptists were executed in Saxony. Melanchthon, in 
an elaborate treatise, contends that they were worthy of death for heresy. 
If they did not advocate any other error, he says, than what they teach on 
baptism, original sin, and separation from the (established) church, it 
would be right to put them to the sword.*? He refers to a decree of the 
emperors Honorius and Theodosius, that rebaptizers were to be executed. 
In a few instances Melanchthon assumed the réle of an inquisitor toward 
imprisoned Anabaptists. Henry Crouth, an Anabaptist minister, was 
beheaded at Jena, January 27, 1536, in Melanchthon’s presence and on 
his advice, although he had expressly declared his willingness to ohey the 
government except in matters pertaining to religion. On the question 
“why he and others of his sect preached in secret places and not publicly 
in the pulpit,” he gave the following striking reply: “The divine word is 
most severely persecuted and we are not permitted to preach; yet we must 
come together. This we do openly and not secretly. And while we are 
forbidden and hindered to preach the word, we are not even suffered to be 
doers of the word.”*3 Henry Crouth and his friends who shared his lot 
had the courage to reprove Melanchthon for sanctioning persecution. 

t0 Erlangen, Vol. XXXI, p. 226. 

11 Cornelius, Miinst. Aufruhr, Vol. II, p. 225. 

12 Corpus Reformatorum, ed. Bretschneider, Vol. ITI, p. 200. 

13 Ibid., Vol. II, p. toor. 
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They were in turn reminded that it was the authorities who were to deal 
with them; whereupon they said: “Yes, yes, you would wash your hands, 
like Pilate.”’*4 

Conspicuous among the Lutheran princes of the Reformation time 
for his advanced views on toleration was Landgrave Philip of Hesse, a 
ruler who disapproved of the death sentence for heresy. ‘‘We cannot 
find it in our conscience,” he wrote to the elector of Saxony, “to have any 
person executed on account of his faith.” Anabaptists were not condemned 
to death in Hesse. The landgrave also doubted the expediency of banish- 
ing them; hence Luther wrote to him in 1538: “It is not only my opinion, 
but my humble petition, that your Grace would earnestly forbid them the 
land, for they are nevertheless the devil’s seed.”*5 Justus Menius, the 
friend of Luther, in 1530 wrote a book, The Anabaptists’ Doctrine and 
Mystery, and dedicated it to the landgrave for the avowed purpose to 
persuade him to take more stringent measures for the suppression of 
heretical teachings. To this book Luther wrote the preface. 

Landgrave Philip prevented, under peculiar circumstances, the execu- 
tion of an Anabaptist in Saxony. In 1531 Frederick Erbe was apprehended 
as an Anabaptist by the Saxon authorities in the county of Hausbreitenbach. 
This county being under the joint jurisdiction of Saxony and Hesse, capital 
punishment could take place only with the consent of the rulers of both 
states. The elector desired to have Frederick Erbe condemned to death, 
but it was found impossible to obtain the landgrave’s consent to such a 
proposition. Not even after Melanchthon and Luther had expressed 
themselves in favor of execution did the landgrave yield. Frederick 
Erbe, after he had been put to the rack, was consequently imprisoned for 
life in Wartburg castle. While about ten years before Luther had gone to 
the Wartburg for protection, Frederick Erbe was cast into the tower for 
the reason that he refused to approve of the teachings which Luther and 
the Saxon state church had meanwhile accepted. From 1531 to 1548, 
when death released him from his sufferings, Erbe was a prisoner at the 
Wartburg. The guardian of the castle gave him the testimony that he 
led a good life and was always obedient.*® 

Induced by the landgrave’s scruples concerning the execution of heretics, 
the elector of Saxony asked the opinion of the Wittenberg theologians on 
the point in question. Melanchthon, as in a number of other instances, 
insisted on the necessity of the most stringent measures. The former 

14 Loc. cit., p. 998. 

15 Erlangen, Vol. LVI, p. 43. 

16 Schmidt, Justus Menius, der Reformator Thiiringens, Vol. I, pp. 167 f. 
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mandates against heretical sects, he urges, should be “renewed and aggra- 
vated according to occasion.” ‘That execution fails to bring the desired 
results, since the Anabaptists die so courageously, is not to be so highly 
regarded that on this account strict measures should not be taken 

For the devil is to be despised and not to be feared more than God.” Under 
this document Luther wrote with his own hand: Placet mihi Martino 
Luthero.*? 

The fact that in Luther’s opinion the Zwinglians, as well as the Ana- 
baptists and other dissenters, were to be refused toleration has ofttimes 
been ignored. In 1529, at the Diet of Speier, the Catholic majority issued, 
in the name of the emperor, a decree that the Zwinglians (“the Sacra- 
mentarians”) should no longer be tolerated in the empire. Luther had 
nothing to say against this proposition. He advised the elector of Saxony 
to accept it. ‘Concerning the other point,” he wrote, “‘that His Electoral 
Grace should be obedient to His Imperial Majesty’s command against the 
Anabaptists and Sacramentarians, it is right that His Electoral Grace 
should do this willingly, for of the forbidden creeds none is either found or 
tolerated in the land of His Electoral Grace, neither are they to be toler- 
ated.”*® In the previous year Luther had petitioned the elector to stop 
the mouth of a certain Hans Mohr, of Coburg, who had expressed himself 
as favorable toward Zwinglian views.*® In vain were the landgrave’s 
efforts to persuade the Lutheran princes to make common cause with the 
Zwinglians in political matters. 

The interesting question naturally arises: What would presumably 
have been the result, had Luther not discarded the principle of liberty of 
conscience? Was there reasonable prospect for at least some measure of 
success, if he insisted on religious toleration? Frederick the Wise, the 
most enlightened and tolerant of the Saxon rulers of the sixteenth century, 
would have considered an actual proposition of general toleration as vision- 
ary and impossible, both for political and other reasons; and this was also 
the view of Philip of Hesse. Among the people, on the other hand, there 
were great numbers who had been led to see the necessity of religious 
liberty. The peasants’ reform movement of 1525, which eventually devel- 
oped into the Peasants’ War, would, if successful, have led to a sepa- 
ration of church and state. The first of the peasants’ famous Twelve 
Articles was the demand that every congregation should be given the right 
to call or dismiss its minister. Luther, to whom the peasants appealed 

17 Corpus Re}., Vol. IV, p. 740. 

18 DeWette, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 441. 

19 Ibid., p. 256. 
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could not deny that he had taught the principle of the supreme authority of 
the congregation, but he asserted that they had a mistaken conception of it. 
Their demand for the abolition of serfdom he rejected, partly on the ground 
that a bondsman’s body is the property of his lord, and to declare the serfs 
free would therefore be robbery. “In the peasants’ uproar,’ Luther 
informs us in his Table Talk, “he [the elector] asked my advice whether 
he should agree to their Twelve Articles which they had presented to him 
for consideration at Meiningen. But I advised him strongly against it 
[saying] he should not consent to one of them.”’2° 

It must be borne in mind that the peasants, in the first stage of the 
movement, expected liberty to be obtainable without an appeal to arms. 
They hoped that the movement would become national in scope and the 
authorities would not dare to stand in the way of progress and reform. 
Had Luther espoused their cause, as they expected, their hope for success 
would have been by no means unreasonable. But even at the time when 
the peasants did not propose to take up arms he informed them that he 
was praying ‘‘God that he may enlighten you and oppose your undertaking, 
and not permit it to be successful.” It was unfortunate that before 
the beginning of the peasants’ movement he had decided upon a union of 
church and state. He fully realized that their proposed reforms, moderate 
indeed and sane though their programme was, would, if accepted by the 
princes, bring to naught all his own plans for a uniform reformation of the 
church by the civil authorities. Hence Luther proved their most formidable 
foe. The incomparably heartless words in which he, somewhat later, 
called upon the rulers to crush the rebellion will ever stand as a blot on the 
reformer’s name. His bitterest enemies rejoiced and helped to spread 
his writings on the subject. The people saw themselves betrayed by the 
one who had been so largely instrumental in bringing them to a realization 
of the perverseness of existing conditions. To the success, however, of the 
Lutheran reformation the attitude of the people became, after the Peasants’ 
War, a matter of comparative indifference. They were given no voice 
whatever, either in religious or in secular matters. Luther had identified 
his cause with that of the princes; the consequence was a strengthening 
of autocratic government in Lutheran countries. 

The principle of liberty of conscience was eliminated from Luther’s 
programme of reforms when he resolved upon a union of church and state. 
But the seed which he had sown in the first years of his reformatory labors 
was destined to spring up and yield abundant fruit. There arose a mighty 

20 Erlangen, Vol. LXI, p. 2439. 

at Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 275. 
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popular party which took up the primeval war-cry of the Reformation—the 
Anabaptists. Had the state refused to lend its strong arm to any eccle- 
siastical body, the Anabaptists would, about the year 1528—i. e., a number 
of years before the rise of the Miinster fanatics—have been the strongest 
religious party in South Germany. Those within the state churches, 
both new and old, who were ready to endure persecution for their creed 
constituted a far smaller number than that of the Anabaptist martyrs. Intol- 
erance proved fraught with the direst consequences for the religious life 
of the people. All their anticipations of freedom were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and their religious interest, which had been aroused through Luther’s 
early labors, turned into apathy and indifference. They accepted the 
principle expressed in the infamous maxim, Cujus regio ejus religio, which 
was formally subscribed to by the Estates in 1555; they professed the faith 
of the state and changed their creed on the command of the rulers—no less 
than five times in the instance of the unfortunate Upper Palatinate. The 
Anabaptists alone stood for separation of church and state and liberty of 
conscience; and only after their leaders and thousands of devoted Christian 
men and women had, within a few years, ended their lives at the 
stake or scaffold, did the movement lose its immediate peril to the old 
dogmas of state-churchism and “the burning of the heretics.” Although 
in northwestern Germany and Holland, in consequence partly of the 
unprecedented persecution, the movement for a time degenerated into 
fanaticism, it was never fully crushed. The Independents, Baptists, and 
Friends of England were the spiritual children of the Anabaptists—the 
true Protestants of the Reformation period. 


Joun Horscu 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


For a bird’s-eye view of the development of the religion of the Hebrews 
as reconstructed by the modern historical school Marti’s sketch? is unsur- 
passed. The salient features of the development are clearly conceived 
and rightly related to the movement as a whole. Lucidity of utterance 
matches clearness of thought, and the result is delightful reading. “Intended 
as an introduction and background to the recently completed Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, it constitutes an admirable résumé 
of the chief results of historical criticism as it affects Old Testament theology. 

In Marti’s hands the history of the religion of Israel resolves itself into 
four periods, which he designates (1) the religion of the nomads, (2) the 
religion of the farmers, (3) the religion of the prophets, and (4) the religion 
of the law; and this, with an introduction, a summary, and an index, con- 
stitutes his table of contents. Such a suggestive characterization stimulates 
to further examination. It may be somewhat ungraciously urged that 
this analysis of Israel’s religious progress is based, at least in part, upon 
external and adventitious phenomena, rather than upon any real and 
sharply differentiated phases of the religion itself. Such criticism, how- 
ever, is captious, and we should rather be thankful that the significance 
of the conquest and settlement in Canaar. for Israel’s religious experience 
and growth has been so rightly emphasized. 

With reference to the much-discussed question of the attitude of the 
prophets toward the ritual, Marti takes the extreme view, declaring that 
the religion of Moses and his immediate successors was essentially non- 
ritualistic, and that the prophets adhering to the early customs opposed 
the ritual per se as wholly displeasing to Yahweh. They would have it 
done away with entirely as an encroachment of Baalism upon Yahwism. 
That the ritual was greatly enriched when Israel entered Canaan there can 
be little doubt, but a non-ritualistic religion among the nomads is incon- 
ceivable in view of the character of all primitive Semitic religions. Nor 
can the prophets be credited with so radical a departure from the 
established usages of their day, for the existence of religion itself would 
have been imperiled by the destruction of the ritual. Religion is essen- 

1 Die Religion des Alten Testaments unter den Religionen des vorderen Orients. 
Von K. Marti. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. vii+88 pages. M. 2. 
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tially ritual in its beginnings, and emancipation from ritual is a process re- 
quiring time for its successful accomplishment. The opposition of the 
prophets was directed against the deeply rooted conception that ritual was 
all that Yahweh demanded; their insistence was upon the worthlessness 
of ritual apart from a proper state of heart and life; the task they set before 
Israel was that of translating external symbol and ordinance into inner 
experience. 

Marti’s view that the prophets were the greatest of Israel’s religious 
teachers, and that with them the culmination of the religion of Israel is 
attained, is open to question. Undoubtedly the ethicizing of Israel’s 
religion is to be attributed to the prophets, and this was the most important 
single step taken in the religious progress of Israel. It is also true that the 
adoption of the law as the standard of life was an entering wedge that drove 
Israel and Yahweh ever farther and farther apart, breaking the sense of 
intimate fellowship and touch with God that characterized the prophets. 
But it must be remembered that the lawgivers began where the prophets 
left off, and that the ethical standards of the Jewish community, as reflected 
in post-exilic literature, are fully as high as those of the prophets thefhselves. 
Furthermore, the very fact of the removal of God from immediate contact 
with man is itself evidence of the highly exalted conception of the divine 
holiness and majesty as over against human weakness and sin. That a 
feeling of the divine sympathy and fellowship was by no means lost in the 
post-exilic community is clearly demonstrated by many psalms. Post- 
exilic religion was anything but an arid waste of formalism. It surpassed 
in complexity of interests, in depth of personal religious experience, and in 
magnificent affirmation of faith in the face of conditions making over- 
whelmingly for doubt and despair, any preceding stage of Israel’s develop- 
ment. ‘New occasions teach new duties; so the exilic and post-exilic 
lawmakers addressed themselves boldly and successfully to the great con- 
structive task of making over their religion from a national inheritance into 
a vital, experiential possession of the individual and the church. The 
prophets dreamed their dreams and formulated their ideals in the monastic 
seclusion of Judah’s hills; the priests and the sages of the later age 
wrought out their conclusions face to face with the great world, in the 
midst of the swirl of commerce, the clash of empires, and the maelstrom of 
conflicting philosophies and cults. It was pre-eminently a period of 
storm and stress, but over and above it all the faith of Israel soared 
triumphant. Who shall say whether prophet or priest is the greater? 
Each did his work and did it to the best of his ability, serving his day and 

‘ generation in the fear of God. 
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In partial opposition to the general conception of Israel’s religious 
development represented by Marti and the great majority of present-day 
scholars is Baentsch’s monograph on monotheism.? According to the 
prevalent critical view, Israel achieved her monotheism only after a long 
struggle in which she successfully passed through the stages of animism, of 
polytheism and monolatry, arriving at her monotheistic goal finally in the 
days of Jeremiah and the exile. This advance in religious ideas went hand 
in hand with a similar rise in the plane of civilization. The Israel that 
gathered around Moses at Sinai was a horde of nomadic clans, lacking 
close inner connection, low in the scale of morals, with no literary attain- 
ments, ignorant of the arts and crafts, and thoroughly primitive in their 
social and civil relations. The entrance into Canaan meant for them a 
tremendous leap forward in their progress toward a high degree of civili- 
zation, and opened up to them the way toward world-wide conceptions both 
of things temporal and of things spiritual. This view has not been allowed 
to take possession of the field unchallenged. But the attempts to dislodge 
it have been based more or less upon theological presuppositions and preju- 
dices, and have not been sufficiently concerned with actual facts. Hence 
they were doomed to failure in an age which will have nothing of theory, but 
thirsts for reality. Baentsch, however, is a historian and approaches his 
task solely from the historian’s point of view. He belongs to the great body 
of historical critics and interpreters of the Old Testament, and has done 


splendid service in their ranks. Consequently when he differs from gen- 
erally accepted conclusions, it must be for good reason. He does not hesi- 
tate to inform us that he himself “‘is certain of his case.” Moreover, he 
claims to have found the answer to that question which has thus far baffled 
the historical student, viz., why was it that Yahweh, rather than Chemosh, 
Milcom, or some other national deity, became the sole God of heaven and 
earth ? 


In working out his conclusion, Baentsch first shows how monotheism 
arose in Egypt and Babylonia, and from these two centers made itself a 
home in the strip of cultivated land that formed the bridge between the 
two great empires over which marched the forces of commerce, culture, 
war, and religion (pp. 1-42). He clearly recognizes the limitations 
of this oriental monotheism, particularly the fact that it was after all a 


2 Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus: Ein Wort zur Revision der 
entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Auffassung der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. Von 
B. Baentsch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. xii+120 pages. M. 2.40. 

3 Witness his commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers in the Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament (1900-02) and his Heiligkeitsgesetz (1893). 
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species of philosophic speculation rather than an inborn, religious convic- 
tion; and, furthermore, that in Babylonia, at least, it did not find clear 
expression until very late in history. In contrast to oriental monotheism, 
which is astral in origin, presupposes polytheistic manifestations of the 
deity with which the worshiper satisfies his need for religious communion, 
is a philosophy for the learned few who seek unity amid multiplicity, and 
ever worships a nature-god, the monotheism of Israel is characterized 
as ethical and spiritual, as an experience and possession open to all, as 
conquering and excluding polytheism, and as worshiping a personal, spirit- 
ual God (pp. 42-48). These two types of monotheism having been thus 
set in bold relief, the balance of the brochure is devoted to tracing the 
relation between the two. In this effort much stress is laid upon the fact 
of the residence of Moses, and later of Israel, at Sinai and Kadesh, where 
it is urged that they must have come in contact with a monotheistic worship 
of Sin, the moon-god. But no convincing evidence is forthcoming that 
monotheistic speculations had penetrated into the deserts of Arabia in 
that age. Nor is the supposition that Yahweh was originally a weather- 
god subordinate to the moon-god, and that he at last superseded the latter, 
at all capable of verification. Still further, on the hypothesis that all this 
were true, it would yet remain a mystery why Yahweh should have super- 
seded Sin, when none of the gods of the various other peoples encircling 
Sinai succeeded in so doing. Nor is it clear why the absorption of one 
nature-god by another should have produced a god both personal and 
ethical. ' 

Nevertheless, we may agree with Baentsch that the ascription to the 
pre-prophetic Yahweh of a greater range of activity and of a more clearly 
defined tendency in the direction of monotheism is demanded. It must 
remain largely a matter of speculation where this movement toward uni- 
versalism had its origin, whether at Sinai or after Israel came into contact 
with the life and thought of Canaan. The traditions concerning the 
theophany at Sinai with Yahweh “coming down” upon the top of the moun- 
tain and the narratives of the creation and the flood are indisputable evi- 
dence that Israel began to discard the swaddling-clothes of an exclusively 
national religion and to struggle painfully toward world-wide conceptions of 
God and life at a relatively early period in the development of its religious 
consciousness. The presuppositions and express utterances of the early 
prophets likewise demand some such attainments as their background and 
source. 

This study by Baentsch is thus no reversion to an antiquated type of 
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thought; it is a piece of thoroughly careful historical work; it applies 
rigidly and consistently the strictest historical methods; and it secures results 
that in the main stand the test of the historian’s judgment. Every student 
of the religion of the Hebrews must reckon with this treatise. It does not 
discredit the prevalent conception of the gradual, historical growth of the 
Hebrew religion; it simply pushes farther back into history the beginnings 
of the process, and grants a longer period for the growth and ripening of 
Israel’s choicest fruits. 

Closely resembling Baentsch’s study in some respects, and like it tending 
in part toward a rehabilitation of traditional views, is Gressmann’s important 
book on Hebrew eschatology.4 The reconstruction of the history of Israel’s 
eschatological ideas on the basis of the literary criticism of Wellhausen, 
Stade, et al., has been admirably presented by R. H. Charles, in his Critical 
History of the Doctrine of the Future Life (1899), and by Volz, in his Vorexi- 
lische Jahweprophetie und der Messias (1897) and Jiidische Eschatologie 
(1903). Gressmann is a follower of Gunkel, and consequently, while 
accepting the results of literary criticism, makes much of comparative myth- 
ology. The wide difference in the results attained may be expressed by 
saying that for Wellhausen eschatology is the goal of prophecy, while for 
Gressmann eschatology is the starting-point, the background, the source of 
prophecy. 

Gressmann organizes his discussion under two great divisions, viz., the 
eschatology of bliss and the eschatology of woe. The first has to do almost 
entirely with the great Day of Yahweh; the second includes the golden 
age, the Messiah, the Servant of Yahweh, and the Son of Man. All of 
these conceptions are declared to have had their origin in the realm of 
myth, and therefore in the prehistoric period. For example, the golden 
age which is to succeed the present dispensation is but the reflection of the 
age of Paradise with which the present age began; the Messiah is a mythical, 
half-divine being, and the riaoy of Isa. 7:14 is his goddess-mother; the 
Servant of Yahweh is likewise a resuscitated mythical being, a parallel 
form to the Messiah, related to the Tammfiz-Adonis cult; and the Son of 
man is the first man, a divine being, who opened the present age and is to 
return to inaugurate the golden age. Not only so, but all of these great 
eschatological conceptions are of non-Israelitish origin; they are importa- 


4 Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie. [‘‘ Forschungen zur Reli- 
gion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments,” herausgegeben von W. Bousset 
und H. Gunkel, 6. Heft.] Von Hugo Gressmann, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1905. viii+378 pages. M. 10. 
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tions, most of them in a very early stage of Israel’s existence, some of them 
at later periods. The great bulk of Israel’s eschatology is of hoary antiquity; 
it was incorporated in Israel’s consciousness in her infancy. But, we say, 
how then may we explain the fact that it is not until the post-exilic period 
that eschatology plays its important part in Israelitish literature? To 
meet this objection, Gressmann posits a new invasion of foreign eschatology 
in the later days, which not only brought in new materials, but also revivi- 
fied ideas that had long lain dormant. This invasion is a veritable deus 
ex machina. 

We must also feel that Gressmann’s view presupposes too great a barren- 
ness of the Hebrew soul. Israel was certainly not totally lacking in the 
power of creative imagination either in literature or in religion. But Gress- 
mann converts all poetic imagery into myth, and then assigns the myth 
to foreign sources. He is undoubtedly right in some instances; but his 
mythological broom sweeps too clean. For example, to call Yahweh a 
fire-god, and to say that Zephaniah’s picture of the destruction of the world 
must be a survival of an old mythical view, because he speaks of the fire 
of Yahweh’s wrath as causing the catastrophe, is not only to be guilty of 
an ungracious attempt to throw cold water upon Zephaniah’s poetic fire, 
but also to ignore the fact that the anger of even human beings is often 
designated in the same way as when it is said of Cain, “it kindled (or was 
hot) to Cain exceedingly, etc.” (Gen. 4°5). Again, it is surely not necessary 
to seek the basis of Isaiah’s picture of the Assyrian invasion as an onrushing 
flood (Isa. 17:12; 28:17 f.) in a myth concerning an eschatological flood 
of real water. With the tradition of the deluge at hand the rich imaginative 
powers of Isaiah were certainly equal to the task of constructing such a 
figure as this, including its various details, without further extraneous aid. 
The mythological explanation of the great cedar of Ezek., chap. 31, is open 
to the same criticism. The reduction of Jeremiah’s seventy years of exile 
to one year is an interesting process: seventy is a round number for seventy- 
two; the years are cycles of five days each, corresponding to the Babylonian 
five-day week; but five times seventy-two is three hundred and sixty—i. e., 
twelve lunar months of thirty days each, or one year. However, this result 
is hardly reconcilable with Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles which urges them 
to build houses and raise families in view of a somewhat extended residence 
in Babylonia; and the sum and substance of this letter is quite generally 
acknowledged to be genuine. 

Gressmann has, nevertheless, given us something more than a mass of 
ingenious speculations. The book evidences his wide reading, keen insight, 
and interpretative skill. His conclusions cannot be ignored. Some of them 
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are certainly right, as when, for example, in agreement with Baentsch 
and others, he insists upon granting a larger conception of God to the 
pre-prophetic period. ‘The same thing may be said of his attribution to the 
pre-Amos idea of the Day of Yahweh more of the universal element than is 
conceded in my own history of this idea as given in a previous number of 
this Journal.5 But when Gressmann adds another stage—viz., the mytho- 
logical—to the beginning of this history, the present writer cannot accept 
it as proven, though conceding the psychological possibility, or even 
probability, of such a basis for the later growth. One of the weakest sec- 
tions of the discussion, it will probably be conceded, is the argument for 
the early origin of the various oracles concerning the messianic age (e. g., 
Mic. 4:1 ff.). The attempt to save these oracles by charging upon the 
prophets an almost total lack of the sense of logic is doomed to failure in the 
face of the splendid logic of many of the addresses of Amos, Isaiah, and 
Micah. Nor does the hypothesis of two great mythological world-concep- 
tions, one looking toward total destruction of the world and the other 
toward the incoming of a glorious golden age, with the bridge between 
the two furnished by the doctrine of the remnant, add any strength to the 
argument for the retention of early promises of deliverance and glory. 

The book is provocative of thought, and challenges discussion. It is 
one of the strongest products of the mythological school. The emergence 
and prominence of this school is the most marked feature in the recent 
history of Old Testament interpretation. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the mythologs occupy a position analogous to that of the literary 
critics at the opening of the last century. Will the new school abide and 
play as prominent a part as has the old? Time will tell. Such names as 
Gunkel, Winckler, Cheyne, Jeremias, Jensen, and Zimmern promise great 
things. But whatever the outcome for historical criticism—and the 
school as a whole is far from moribund or being even in the least degree 
discouraged—it has already by its insistence upon the application of 
scientific method made its greatest contribution to the science of biblical 
interpretation. This is a permanent acquisition, and it renders return to 
the old dogmatic point of view impossible. The mythological school itself 
will be judged by the principles and methods of the historical school, and 
will stand or fall according as it does or does not rigidly adhere to these 
standards. 

Joun Meriin Powis SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


5 J. M. P. Smith, “The Day of Yahweh,” Vol. V (1901), pp. 505-33. 
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THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL 


Deeply grounded in the religious ideas of the ancient Egyptians was 
the belief in a life beyond the grave, and their conceptions in regard to this 
life took definite shape at a very remote period. Here, as elsewhere, the 
characteristic conservatism of the Egyptians led them to retain, alongside of 
the more refined beliefs of an advanced civilization, the crude ideas of a 
primitive age, but at all times their conception of a future state was suffi- 
ciently material. With due allowance for the many variations in matters of 
detail to be found at various periods, the state of the blessed dead was a 
glorified reproduction of the life of the present world, while the gruesome 
imagination of the scribes depicted with grim realism the horrors in store 
for the damned. The purer doctrine of the religion of Osiris represented 
the fate of the dead in the next world as the reward or punishment of the 
deeds done in the body, and it cannot be doubted that this ethical doctrine 
was held by a numerous body of the Egyptians down to the latest times. 
Yet here again an incongruous element was superimposed. The faith in 
magic, handed down from primitive times, remained in full force, and it 
was very currently believed that by the use of “words of power”’ the deceased 
could, in the world beyond the grave, avoid all perils, overcome all obstacles, 
force his way into the abode of the blessed, and claim full participation in all 
the privileges enjoyed by its denizens. A result of this belief was the dull 
formalism which, in time, sapped all that was vital in the ancient religion, 
and against which the attempted reformation of Amenophis IV was, in part 
at least, a protest. Long before 3,000 B. c. magical formulae intended for 
the benefit of the dead had crystallized into shape, and the development of 
this important branch of magic may be traced from the Pyramid Texts 
of the Fifth or Sixth Dynasties, through the inscriptions on the coffin boards 
of the Middle Empire, to the Book of the Dead of the New Empire. The 
latter work, called by the Egyptians Pr m brw, “‘coming forth by day,” 
seems to have attained its final form under the Eighteenth or Nineteenth 
Dynasties, although it underwent a later recension about 600 B. c. In 
the main it represents the religion of Osiris, though with some encroach- 
ments, especially on the fact of the priesthood of Amon of Thebes, then the 
prevailing theological school in Egypt. The Pyramid Texts are not 
accompanied by pictures; these first appear about the time of the Eleventh 
Dynasty and thenceforward their use becomes increasingly frequent. From 
these interesting illustrations it is evident that, even at this period, the 
Egyptian priests and magicians had formulated their conception of the 
world beyond the grave in such way that they were prepared, not only to 
describe it in the texts, but even to represent pictorially both its topographical 
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features and the beings inhabiting it. Such representations had, of course, 
a practical use. While the texts furnished the deceased, in his journey 
through the realm of the departed, an effective means of overcoming all 
dangers and of securing his welfare, the illustrations would familiarize him 
with the localities through which he must pass and the appearance of the 
beings to be met with, thus enabling him to avoid straying into the numer- 
ous pitfalls that beset his path and to recognize the maleficent spirits and 
divinities lying in wait for him. In the time of the New Empire the principal 
book of the underworld was the Book of the Dead already referred to. At 
the same time, however, two other illustrated guides to Hades seem to 
have enjoyed considerable vogue, Am Duat or “(The Book of) that which 
is in Hades,” and “The Book of Gates.” Both these books trace the 
path of the sun-god as he sails in his boat through the portals of the western 
horizon and journeys on through the realm of the dead until he reappears 
in the east in the morning, his course being divided into twelve stadia corres- 
ponding to the twelve hours of the night. The accompanying illustrations 
present in full detail the scenes through which the god passes and the spirits 
and divinities, beneficent or malevolent, that line his path, while the names 
of all the infernal personages or localities are carefully noted. On their 
general plan the two books are very similar, but they differ considerably in 
their presentation of the subject. In Am Duat the twelve stadia are divided 
by ember doors, while in the Book of Gates the gates are strong fortifications 
defended by fire-spewing serpents and other monsters which yield only 
to the words of power by force of which the god gains admission. Both 
books exhibit a curious syncretism of tenets and myths derived from various 
localities and periods, but the Book of Gates adheres more closely to the 
teaching of the Book of the Dead, and in it greater prominence is given to 
the doctrine of Osiris. The book Am Duat also exists in an abridged form 
without illustrations, doubtless intended for those whose means forbade the 
purchase of the larger or more costly work. 

The first two volumes of Dr. Budge’s work! present the complete text 
and all the illustrations of the two books Am Duat and the Book of Gates, 
as well as the abridgment of the former, with a translation of the text and 
an explanation of the illustrations. The third volume contains a brief 
general introduction and a detailed analysis of the contents of the two books. 
The work in fact is not, as the title would suggest, a comprehensive study of 
the views of the Egyptians concerning heaven and hell, but rather a presenta- 
tion of the views on this subject set forth in the two illustrated guides to 


1 The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 3 vols. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.; Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. 
816 pages. 
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Hades, here edited entire, with some indications as to their proper historical 
setting. In his theory that the book Am Duat was composed with the 
view of asserting the absolute supremacy of Amon-Re in the Other World 
(Vol. ITI, p. 85) Dr. Budge is probably right, although the book is distinctly 
not religious, but magical, and appears to be the production, not of sober 
theologians, but of a school of religious mystics. His contention, how- 
ever, that the Book of Gates was composed as a protest against the book 
Am Duat, in which Osiris occupies a subordinate position, in order to reassert 
the ancient Osirian doctrine, is open to serious doubt. While much greater 
prominence is given to Osiris, Re is here too the central figure, and the book 
bears all the earmarks of Theban influence. It is, in fact, a work of precisely 
the same class as Am Duat, although its mysticism takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent direction. Bearing in mind the readiness with which apparently 
conflicting religious views were accepted by the Egyptians, and the strong 
tendency to interidentify divinities, even when their attributes are wholly 
_ dissimilar, it is entirely possible that there was no real conflict between the 
two books or the mystical schools of which they were the exponents. 
That they were not considered irreconcilable by the Egyptians themselves 
is shown by the fact that both books are found inscribed in the tomb of 
Seti I. 

Dr. Budge’s presentation of the material is orderly and clear; the illus- 
trations, which form a vital part of the work, are admirably reproduced; 
and the typography is excellent. The very full index at the close of the third 
volume is most convenient, and the addition of the chapter on the reunion of 
the family in the next world (Vol. III, pp. 64-79) is especially welcome. 
Dr. Budge’s handy edition of these interesting, if somewhat bizarre, books 
forms a useful supplement to his well-known edition of the Book of the Dead 
issued nine years ago. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 
Ba.LtTimorE, Mp. 


HELLENISTIC RELIGION IN EGYPT 


The first volume of Otto’s work? was prepared as a thesis for the doctor’s 
degree at the University of Breslau, and one section (II, 2) was printed a 
year earlier as the dissertation. In its present form it includes two distinct 
but closely related topics. Unfortunately, the break between the two 
volumes does not come at the close of the first topic (priests), but in the 

t Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten: Ein Beitrag sur Kultur- 
geschichte des Hellenismus. Von Walter Otto. BandI. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 
1905. xiv+418 pages. M. 14. 
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middle of the second (temples). The first volume includes the chapter on 
the property and income of the temple, while the discussion of expenditures 
and administration (p. vi) is postponed to the second volume. For this rea- 
son I shall pass over the very interesting discussion of temple property in 
land, buildings, and slaves, with the account of loans, manufactures, trade, 
and other sources of income; this chapter should be reviewed, as it will be 
read, in connection with the second volume. 

The subject is an extremely attractive one at the present time, for the 
large numbers of papyri recently discovered and in process of publication 
furnish a fund of information in addition to what was available from in- 
scriptions and from literary sources. The papyrus records Dr. Otto has 
studied with great care, obtaining the critical assistance of Egyptologists 
for demotic material, with the result that he has been able to shed new light 
on many vexed questions. He has, in the first place, brought out the sharp 
distinction between Greek and Egyptian cults in Egypt, and, secondly, 
he has been at great pains to sift the material chronologically and to make 
clear changes in the names of officials, in their functions, and in their 
relations. One general result has been to show how unimportant were 
Greek and Roman cults in comparison with the ancient forms of worship. 
Outside of the Greek cities, Alexandria, Ptolemais, and Naucratis, Greek 
cults were hardly found except as a political institution under the Ptolemies; 
and even in these cities the worship of Alexander and the deified Ptolemies 
was the only important type of Greek worship. The cult of Serapis, in 
spite of some Greek connection, was mainly Egyptian in character. The 
unity of the whole period (pp. v, vi) lies in the fact that for nearly ten cen- 
turies the priesthood and temples were still Egyptian, but under the foreign 
influence of Greece and Rome; the period begins with foreign control by 
the Ptolemies, and ends only when Egypt fell into the hands of the Arabians 
and the Mohammedan caliphate. 

The chapter on the gods of Hellenistic Egypt demonstrates that out- 
side the distinctly Greek cities the names of Greek gods ordinarily refer to 
old Egyptian divinities; Apollo is a name for Haroeris, Aphrodite for 
Hathor, Asclepius for Imhotep. Similarly the names of Roman gods were 
attached to Egyptian and to Greek cults. The names of the persons con- 
nected with these cults, the organization of the priests, and the forms of 
worship, so far as known, constitute the necessary test. 

The priesthood of the Greek gods in Egypt did not differ materially from 
the priesthood in Greece. Each center of worship was normally independent 
of all others; one priest, or a small group of priests, was sufficient to carry 
on the simple ritual; and the length of service, like the method of appoint- 
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ment, varied with each cult center. The author pays special attention to 
the one group of priests in regard to which we have much information— 
the priests of Alexander and the deified Ptolemies at Alexandria (cf. the 
lists in Anhang II, pp. 175 f.). From the standpoint of the priesthood he 
collects valuable data as to the exact time when the worship of Alexander 
was established in Alexandria, under Ptolemy II, and concludes that the 
date was in the winter (January or February), 274 B. c., in connection with 
the penteteric festival for which Theocritus wrote his ¢yxapsov eis [roAc- 
paiov (Idyll. 17, 17 f.) four years later. 

In striking contrast with the simplicity of the Greek priesthood is the 
elaborate and complex organization of the Egyptian priesthood in this 
epoch. For the most part it was a closed caste, in which the son succeeded 
his father. At each temple there were two main classes of priests, an 
upper and a lower, with an dpxuepevs at the head. The priests of a given 
city or district formed a corporation over which a civil officer, etpatyyés, 
presided; in the Ptolemaic period the king, in the Roman period the 
dpxvepevs "AXetavdpeias xal Aiyirrov mdéoys, known also as the tdos Adyos 
(a civil official), was at the head of the entire priesthood of Egypt. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that various points in the Roman 
administration of the province of Egypt are elucidated, and that the light 
thrown on Hellenistic culture in Egypt is by no means limited to the specific 
topics under discussion. Twelve pages of addenda give some of the material 
which has been published while the book was in press, and the author 
promises more in the second volume. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WAS JESUS A HISTORICAL CHARACTER ? 


In the most various departments of science it happens from time to 
time that assertions are put forth which at once strike the experts in the 
science as untenable, and yet cannot easily be shown to be so. 

An example of this kind is furnished by the theories concerning the 
origin of Christianity which William Benjamin Smith, professor of mathe- 
matics in Tulane University, Louisiana, has published, separately in Eng- 
lish in the American Journal of Theology, the Hibbert Journal, the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, the Monist, the Outlook, and now in a German trans- 
lation in book form.* Professor Schmiedel, of Zurich, has written an intro- 

t Der vorchristliche Jesus. Nebst weiteren Vorstudien sur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Urchristentums. Von William Benjamin Smith. Mit einem Vorworte von Paul 
Wilhelm Schmiedel. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1906. xix+243 pages. M. 4. 
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duction to the volume, in which he announces that he will later controvert 
the assertions of Professor Smith, and calls upon others to do so now. 
This, however, is not easy to do in the limited space of a review. It is, 
moreover, rendered all the more difficult by the fact that the book gives 
no complete picture, but consists of five mutually independent essays. 

The first bears the title ‘‘Der vorchristliche Jesus,” and endeavors to 
prove that Jesus was originally a god who in the two centuries before and 
after the birth of Christ was widely worshiped among the Jews, especially 
the Hellenists. The principal proof-passage for this is Acts 18:25, where 
it is said of Apollos that he had taught with exactness ra wepi rod “Iycod, 
but knew only the baptism of John. In fact, this is a strange assertion. 
But it will not in any case bear Professor Smith’s interpretation. As he 
himself says, the author of Acts narrates immediately after (19:5) that 
Paul told the disciples of John that the Coming One whom the Baptist 
had announced was Jesus. But it follows from this that in chap. 18, too, 
the reference was not to a pre-Christian but to the Christian Jesus. To 
be sure, if Apollos had exact knowledge of him, it could not be that he 
knew only the baptism of John; it follows that this latter statement must 
be regarded as unhistorical, but not that ra wept tov “Incod is to be taken 
in a sense to which no other evidence points. 

The reference, in a remark, to the Epistle to the Hebrews, which “not 
wholly without reason” is ascribed to Apollos, yields nothing for Professor 
Smith’s case; for this letter speaks expressly in 4:15; 5:7; 12:2; 13:12 
of the earthly life of Jesus. Furthermore, as concerns Simon Magus, it 
is nowhere affirmed of him that he had preached a pre-Christian Jesus; 
the false prophet of Acts 13:6, moreover, was called not Barjesus, but 
Noa" "a—i. e., “Son of Deliverance.” Again, the notice of the Jewish 
exorcists who expel demons in the name of Jesus (19: 13 ff.) is to be explained 
precisely as in the similar passages in the gospels (Mark g: 38 and parallels) ; 
it is said of them expressly that they had adjured the evil spirits by the 
name of that Jesus whom Paul preaches. Finally, the “‘we’’ first spoken of 
in chap. 16 do not travel wholly independently of Paul, but are he and his 
companions. Along this line also there is, accordingly, no proof of a 
pre-Christian Jesus-cult. 

This disposes also of the alleged attempts of the author of Acts to explain 
how Christianity spread, as he is said incorrectly to have supposed, from 
one point. It may, in fact, perfectly well have had such an origin. For 
what Professor Smith at the end of this first essay anticipates from the 
second is likewise proved to be untenable; and the closing statement, that 
only on his hypothesis are the victory of Athanasius and the overthrow 
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of Arianism in both its older and its modern form explicable, proves only 
that Professor Smith is wholly ignorant of the forces that determined the 
development of the history of Christian doctrine. 

The second article, “‘Die Bedeutung des Beinamens Nazarius,” Pro- 
fessor Smith issued for substance in 1905, and at that time laid it before a 
number of scholars for their judgment. Of these Professors Meyboom 
and Oort published a criticism of it in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for 1905, 
which contains what is most important. I may therefore deal with this 
point more briefly. Professor Smith thinks that Na{wpaios is not to be 
derived from Nafapér, since the latter name occurs neither in the Old Testa- 
ment nor the Apocrypha nor in Josephus and the Talmud, and that it is 
accordingly altogether fictitious. On the other side, if there had been no 
Nazareth, it would never have occurred to anybody to derive the name 
“Nazarene” from it. But if there was a Nazareth, then it is entirely pos- 
sible that Jesus also, in accordance with a widespread custom, was called a 
Nazarene because he was born there. Itis accordingly unnecessary to seek 
another explanation, and, as in the case of the name “Jesus,” to find in it 
the name of a god. Professor Smith’s proofs of this fall far short of prov- 
ing. It is true that in the great Paris Magic papyrus, among other fictiti- 
ous name of gods, there is found vacgap:. But this does not prove, from the 
evidence advanced, anything respecting the later time from which the papy- 
rus comes. And when Epiphanius speaks of the Nazarenes before Christ, 
this is of no weight in view of the silence of Josephus, Justin, Hegesippus, 
and Hippolytus. This essay, like the first, fails of its purpose. 

In the third essay, which is called ‘‘Anastasis,” Professor Smith seeks 
to show that the sentence, ‘‘God raised Jesus up,” referred originally to his 
historic appearance. This applies to a couple of passages in the Acts; 
the rest is again without evidential value. 

The fourth essay bears the title “‘Der Samann siet den eon” The 
parable of the sower and the four kinds of soil is alleged to go back to that 
which is found in Hippolyt, Philos., v, 8, dealing with the sowing of the 
Logos. But is this form really so old? Professor Smith claims to have 
proved this in another study long ago ready for the press. In fact, it follows 
precisely from the quotation of I Cor. 10:11 in Hippolyt’s form that it 
cannot be proved. 

Finally the last, most extended essay, “‘Saeculi Silentium,” affirms that 
the Epistle to the Romans is nowhere cited before 160 A.D. It is, however, 
already employed in I Peter. For, although the variation in form from 
the Septuagint of Isa. 28:16 in Rom. 9:32 and I Pet. 2:6 might, as Pro- 
fessor Smith maintains, go back to a reading of the Jewish synagogue, yet 
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the simultaneous quotation of Isa. 8:14 proves that the Epistle to the 
Romans and I Peter are related. And the former is the original, the 
latter the copy. For in I Peter it is not at all the unbelievers that are 
being discussed; and there was no need, therefore, to refer to their predesti- 
nation. In Romans, however, this is the first preliminary solution given 
for the problem of the unbelief of Israel. This proves that the Epistle 
to the Romans was already extant in the first century. The Epistle to the 
Romans, I say, for that it grew up gradually out of separate elements I 
do not believe Professor Smith will prove even when he brings forward 
his proofs. If he wonders that the Epistle to the Romans is not 
expressly cited in I Peter, the reason of this lies precisely in this, that 
it was at that time not yet in the strict sense canonical; but it would not 
have been so accepted later, if it had then just recently come into existence. 
Here also, then, Professor Smith has not achieved what he undertook. 
If his other assertions are in themselves not impossible, yet, in connection 
with our other information concerning the origin of Christianity, they must 
be rejected. Professor Smith has devoted extraordinary diligence and 
keenness to a lost cause; he must acquire a sense for the natural and 
the simple before he can enjoy historical knowledge of the beginnings of our 
religion. 
C. CLEMEN 
Bonn, GERMANY 


PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 


This -volume* belongs to the “library” containing such noteworthy 
publications as those of Stapfer, Bovon, and Sabatier. But the express 
statement of the author places it in the class of semi-devotional writings, 
and the execution of his self-appointed task assigns it a place distinctly 
below first-class work both for interest and for value. Premising that the 
secret of Paul’s unusually strong and joyous life was “his Christ and his 
Christology,” he desires in the present study to discover that secret in order 
that he and his readers may be able to repeat this virile, buoyant life. His 
method is a very good illustration of how it ought not tobe done. He asserts 
the genetic development of the apostle’s conception of Christ and his work, 
but he abjures all necessity for conforming his study to it. He seeks to 
view the apostle’s thought in its entirety and generality, and asserts that 
such a view may be accurate without one’s knowing anything of how the 
apostle reached his thought. Even this is not unqualifiedly true. And 


t Essai sur la Christologie de Saint Paul: Premitre Partie, L’Oeuvre. Par S. 
Monteil. Paris: Fischbacher, 1906. 264 pages. ° 
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M. Monteil does not consistently maintain his position. It being necessary 
for him to choose between Pauls’ conception of the person and the work 
of Christ, he chooses the latter as a starting-point. This he does “because 
this is the proper approach for an understanding of the apostle.” In this 
statement he is quite correct, but it implies a principle wholly different 
from the one which controls his study. The method he uses leads him 
to disregard, not only the-psychologica] aspects of the apostle’s development, 
but the chronological relations of the witnesses to the apostle’s thought as 
well. The mechanical collocation of what Paul thought of Christ may 
possess inspirational value for some, and M. Monteil is apparently of this 
number; but there are those who fail to be warmed by the glow of enthu- 
siasm’ which he really feels in his study. The inspiration and buoyancy 
of Paul do not appear. The secret is not disclosed. 

But what of the material offered us? On certain fundamental questions 
our author is quite untraditional but on the question of sources is conven- 
tional enough. He accepts as authentic all writings assigned to Paul even 
preferring as most natural so to regard the Pastorals. As to the origins of 

“Paul’s thought, Monteil is independent, but not altogether satisfactory. 
He overstates the difference between Paul and the Old Testament when 
he asserts that the apostle broke with it absolutely. The fundamental 
contradiction between Paul and contemporary Judaism certainly existed, 
but that in some points the apostle simply continued Jewish thought is 
overlooked. The apostle’s relation to Hellenism is more correctly repre- 
sented. It is given practically no place in Paul’s Christology, and the 
influence of the Wisdom of Solomon is properly depreciated. The apostle’s 
experience of Christ is rightly valued as the chief source of his Christology, 
but in his discussion of this M. Monteil is a bit hazy. 

But what was the work of Christ ? It is divided into two general phases 
—the objective and subjective. The objective work is discussed under three 
subdivisions: the pre-existent, the historical, and the post-resurrection. 
From Col. 1:15 he understands that Christ is himself the first of God’s 
creation. He is also the agent of all of God’s subsequent creative activity. 
God is the originator and Christ the mediator. M. Monteil very accurately 
represents Paul’s thought of Christ’s pre-existent activity by this one word, 
“Mediator.” The resurrection, he says, is that without which Christ 
would not be Christ, but its place in Paul is indicated only, not expounded. 
The intercessory activity of this last stage of Christ’s career M. Monteil 
thinks Paul regarded, as “verbal and oral,” or he would not have seen 
anything peculiar in it. Christ’s whole heavenly life is also intercessory 
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in the sense that it is directed to the welfare of humanity, and especially 
of the Church. It will be completed in his work as judge. The historical 
life of Christ naturally has little place in the writings of Paul, but he really 
knew it intimately and in his preaching made large use of it. His gospel 
was an interpretation of that life. The death and resurrection of Christ 
held the largest place in the apostle’s thought. So far the discussion pro- 
vokes little criticism. But what is the significance of that death. The tradi- 
tional, expiatory-substitutionary theory is not found in Paul. The death of 
Christ is for the purpose of effecting reconciliation between God and man. 
This reconciliation does not affect either God or man exclusively, but is 
essentially a change in the relations between them. How is it efficacious to 
this end? Monteil apparently thinks its primary address is to men, but 
thinks Paul gives no explanation of the manner, and to give any is to go 
behind him. Why is it efficacious ? Simply because God chooses to make 
it so and it is. If to us this is arbitrary, it was not to Paul, and we need 
feel no difficulty. Here Monteil is weakest. At the point we most desire a 
definite statement it is frankly declared to be impossible, because it cannot 
be gained by interpretation. One cannot but believe that failure here is 
due to the writer of the book and not to the apostle. 

The subjective work of Christ is discussed in its relation to the indi- 
vidual and the church. The latter is not particularly valuable, though 
true to the apostle so far as it goes. But the most important phase of this 
section of the apostle’s thought is not considered. In his discussion of the 
work of Christ in the individual he more fully covers the ground, and does 
his best piece of work. In affirming the flesh to be not the cause but the 
seat of sin, and their relation not logical but empirical, M. Monteil shows 
his keenest insight into Paul. 

He sums up the apostle’s thought of Christ’s work in the one word 
“mediator.” This is to be taken in the sense of “intermediary.” Christ 
is God’s agent in all activity. From God all things, even Christ, come, 
and to him all will return. For man, Christ’s significance is summed up 
in this: he reconciles him with God and makes him a new creature (II Cor. 
5:17, 18). The argument throughout the book is too largely assertion, 
and will not convince one who does not already believe. It is clever, not 
keen; confident, not strong; enthusiastic, not persuasive; largely true, 
but not convincing. At the vital point we are left in the air. The author 
himself confesses his inability to help us to terra firma. 


J. W. Barey 
OsxHKkosH, WIs. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Von der Goltz’s Tischgebete* is devoted to showing that in the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper Jesus Christ outwardly follows simply the prevailing 
customs and forms of the Jewish family meal on all festival days. He 
examines first the Jewish meal-time customs, then the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in apostolic times, then the custom of blessing the food as 
it appears in the Greek liturgy, and, finally, the traces of the eucharistic 
celebration in Greek family and monastic table prayers, finding that all 
forms have their common origin in the simple sacred meal of the Jews. 
He notes in conclusion that, although as regards form the ceremony of the 
Supper is borrowed from Jewish custom, as regards meaning it was some- 
thing more; and he observes “how indelible the new spiritual stamp was” 
that the Lord put upon the ancient prayers and usages. 

Bauer’s Hippolytus? is a constructive contribution to the literary history 
of the early church, of the first order. He identifies the second part of the 
Codex Matritensis Gr. 121, formerly regarded as made up of four anonymous 
works (of which one is the Stadiasmus maris magni), as the hitherto unrecog- 
nized Greek original of the first half of the chronicle of Hippolytus. He 
further identifies three Latin works hitherto regarded, sometimes as inde- 
pendent works, sometimes as excerpts, and sometimes as translations of 
the chronicle, as, in fact, three independent translations from the original 
Greek. An edition is here given of the recovered Greek text as far a@ it 
extends, together with the texts of the three versions in parallel columns. 
The literary historical essays of the introduction and appendices bring out 
much of interest regarding the time of composition, which he fixes at 234 
A. D., and concerning the transmission and use of the chronicle by others. 
Four pages of facsimile, and especially a genealogical table of the redactions 
of the Diamerismos add to the interest, this latter especially being a most 
admirable example of genuine higher criticism and genealogical literary 
history. 

Leipoldt’s Didymus der Blinde’ is an admirable study of this rather 

t Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete in der altchristlichen und in der griechischen 
Kirche. Von Eduard von der Goltz. (“Texte und Untersuchungen,” herausgegeben 


von Gebhardt und Harnack, N. F., XIV, 2 6.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 67 pages. 
M. 2. 


2 Die Chronik des Hippolytos im Matritensis Graecus 121. Von Adolf Bauer. 
Nebst einer Abhandlung iiber den Stadiasmus maris magni von Otto Cuntz. [Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” N. F., XIV, 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 6+288 pages. 
M. 8.50. 

3 Didymus der Blinde von Alexandria. Von Johannes Leipoldt. [‘‘Texte und 
Untersuchungen,” N. F., XIV, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 4+148 pages. M. 5. 
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neglected Alexandrian writer, and perhaps justifies to some degree, or at 
least accounts for, the relative neglect; for it shows a man whose life was 
uneventful and whose writings, although extravagantly esteemed by the men 
of his time, had little power to affect the course of history. Learning from 
both Athanasius and Origen, he did not have, as Leipoldt shows, the grip of 
personality to organize this learning into a new living doctrine, and he 
left a mosaic of thought rather than an organism. This mosaic is, however, 
valuable in the extreme as material for the understanding of the fourth 
century, and more than justifies this effort to repair neglect, even if the blind 
theologian did exert no great influence on the historical development of 
Christian doctrine. Leipoldt’s excellent bibliographical survey of the 
writings of Didymus is as useful for literary history as his extended analysis 
of Didymus’ personal character and teachings is for doctrinal history— 
and this is saying much, for the compact but thorough analysis of the 
learning and teaching of Didymus is the chief substance of the work, and 
forms a sort of compendium which must be very welcome to any student of 
the times. 

Leipoldt’s contribution to the chronological data for the life of Didymus 
is not in the direction of simplicity, but may be, none the less, a contribution. 
Palladius says that his acquaintance with Didymus extended over ten years, 
and that Didymus died at the age of eighty-five; taking Butler’s chronology 
of Palladius, which gives 388 to 400 as the date of his residence in Egypt, 
Leipoldt infers that Didymus was born in 313 and died in 398; this flatly 
contradicts the apparently explicit statement of Jerome that Didymus was 
eighty-three years old in 392, according to which his death at eighty-five 
would have been in 394. Leipoldt offers two reasons for rejecting the 
explicit testimony of Jerome: first, Jerome’s well-known careless haste in 
matters of detail, and, second, possible textual corruption. But, on the 
other hand, this is not a hasty slip; for Jerome, who had studied with 
Didymus within six years (even if it was only for thirty days), and had been 
in constant correspondence with him since, states that Didymus is still liv- 
ing (in 392) and has already passed his eighty-third year, which is a peculi- 
arly definite and circumstantial statement, as far as possible removed from 
those characteristic slips of inattention through careless haste of writing to 
which Leipoldt refers; and, on the other hand, there is still less ground for 
supposing textual corruption. It is true that one of the oldest manuscripts 
(Verona) has eighty instead of eighty-three, but this reading is not supported 
by any other manuscript of its immediate group, and is by all the rules of 
textual descent definitely identified as an error originating in this manu- 
script. It is true also that another ancient manuscript (Paris A) reads 
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eighty-seven,another thirty-three, and so on; but, so far as known evidence 
goes, every well-defined group of manuscripts has a demonstrated eighty- 
three. So far as the evidence goes, therefore, Jerome at least definitely sup- 
posed that Didymus was eighty-three years old in 392.. If, however, Butler’s 
chronology of Palladius is correct, and Palladius correct in giving age at 
death as eighty-five, it seems equally clear that Jerome was wrong in his 
impression. The whole matter hinges on the validity of Butler’s chronology, 
which is accepted by Leipoldt, and probably by most scholars at the present 
time, as over against that of Preuschen, and anyone would be slow to ques- 
tion so thoroughly reasoned-out a scheme. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that, on the face of it, and regarded as a matter of evidence, 
Jerome’s statement becomes a positive evidence for the chronology of 
Preuschen, in that, if his chronology is accepted rather than that of Butler, 
all the circumstances and statements regarding this particular matter 
dovetail perfectly; Didymus was eighty-three in 392, as Jerome says; he 
died after Palladius had known him for ten years, which was, as Preuschen 
says, in 394; and in 394 he would have been, according to Jerome, eighty- 
five years old, which was, in fact, according to Palladius, his age at death. 
If Preuschen is right thus, Jerome and Palladius are both right; but if 
Butler is right, Jerome is mistaken. 


ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHURCH HISTORY 


GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY 


Weingarten’s Zeiitafeln* is an old favorite with the students of church 
history, and in the present improved edition will be more welcome than ever. 
Dr. Arnold, the new editor, has brought the work down to the most recent 
times. When dates are disputed, he gives more than one, with the names 
of their respective advocates. He contributes an important appendix on the 
history of hymns, in which, however, he knows only those of the German 
language. He supplies a number of genealogical tables, which had been 
called for by the purchasers of the previous editions. The book is valuable, 
not only for its chronology, but also for its exact statements of the typical 
doctrines which have been held by individuals and schools. With all its 
excellences it is not faultless. It is somewhat lame when it enters England 
and America. For example, it mentions William Carey but once, and then 


 Weingartens Zeittajeln und Uberblicke zur Kirchengeschichte. Sechste Auflage. 
Volstindig umgearbeitet und bis auf die Gegenwart fortgefiihrt. Von Carl Franklin 
Arnold. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. M. 4.80; geb. 5.80. 
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only to notice that he finished his translation of the Bible into Bengalee in 
1809, leaving us entirely ignorant of his great life and his significance as the 
pioneer of modern Protestant missions. Some things might be omitted 
without loss, and the space occupied with better materials. For instance, 
it is doubtful if the publication of Goethe’s rather unclean novel, Selective 
Affinities, belongs to church history. There is an index, but it leaves out 
many things which it should include. Let us be thankful, however, for 
what the book supplies; and that is a rich treasury of facts and dates in 
the history of the church, carefully sifted, verified, and arranged. 
THE EARLY PERIOD 

The little book on Cyprian? which lies before us is one of a series entitled 
“Men of the Kingdom.” It is the purpose of the editors of the series to 
make the volumes brief and strictly popular. The writer on Cyprian has 
fulfilled this purpose excellently. He has made good use of the sources, 
and also of the critical labors of Benson, Otto Ritschl, Goetz, and others. 
He is thoroughly Protestant in his interpretation of the history. His care- 
lessness of English grammar is his greatest defect. But his book is 
interesting in spite of this fault. 

The book of Dr. Wieland3 is the first of a series entitled “‘Mensa und 
Confessio: Studien iiber den Altar der altchristlichen Liturgie.” If its 
successors shall prove to be as learned and as impartial as this volume, the 
entire work will be of great value. It is something new for a Roman Catho- 
lic scholar to maintain propositions like the following: The Eucharist was 
not considered an offering by the apostles, or by the earliest Fathers. Nor 
had they any altar in the sense of a piece of liturgical furniture. When 
Paul and the apostolic fathers speak of an altar, they do not mean a con- 
crete altar, but Christ, or communion with God. We find neither offering 
nor altar, in the present sense of the words, before the second century. 
The author gives us several reproductions of paintings in the Catacombs 
to sustain his view. 

University oF CHICAGO FRANKLIN JOHNSON 


An interesting study of Justin Martyr’s* doctrine concerning Christ, 
by a Jesuit priest, has the approbation of the superintendent of the order 
in Germany, and bears the imprimatur of the archbishop of Freiburg in 

2 Cyprian: The Churchman. By John Alfred Faulkner. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Graham, 1906. 226 pages. $1. 

3 Der Altar der vorkonstantinischen Kirche. Von Franz Wieland. Miinchen: 
Lentner. viii+167 pages. 

4 Justins des Martyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus. By Alfred Leonhard Feder. 
Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1906. 303 pages. $2.60. 
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Baden. There are two quite distinct sides to this book—one historical 
and the other dogmatic, one mainly objective and characterized by much 
thoroughness and clearness, the other subjective and marked by loyalty 
to Catholic tradition. On its more theological side the book seems to 
be especially open to criticism. But before we notice this, we may give a 
moment’s attention to one or two points which, though having plain signi- 
ficance for dogma, are chiefly historical in character. And first, in the 
assumption that the apostle Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 147), 
the almost unanimous conclusion of modern scholars is quietly ignored. 
How can a scientific writer set this aside without a word in justification of 
his own view? The importance of this question is greatly increased by 
the fact that a Pauline and apostolic authorship of Hebrews would lend 
weight to Justin’s Logos-doctrine. 

Again, in establishing the statement that Justin drew the materials 
of his Logos-doctrine from the Old Testament, the author uses this lan- 
guage: “In the writings of the Old Testament a divine power reveals itself, 
coming forward more and more clearly as time passes, which under the 
various names ‘Angel of God,’ ‘Messiah,’ ‘Wisdom,’ and ‘Word’ 
stands as a self-manifesting personality by the side of Jehovah.” This 
statement is open to objection in two points at least: first, that there is in 
the Old Testament a gradually increasing revelation of a divine power 
by the side of Jehovah; and, second, that such a divine power is ever revealed 
in the Old Testament under the name “ Messiah.” 

Again, it is noteworthy that the author, while allowing that John and Paul 
made use of the terminology of the gentile doctrine of the Logos, denies that 
they were influenced as to the thought (sachlich) by the Alexandrians. 

The author says: The Philonian Logos is not God in the proper sense 
of the term; the Christian Logos is a spiritual hypostasis, true Son 
of God and God. But the first part of this statement is questionable, and 
the second clearly goes beyond the New Testament. Again, the Philonian 
Logos is said to be only the instrument of Creation, while the Christian Logos 
created the world. Here also we must say that the New Testament is mis- 
represented, for in that God is always the creator, the Logos never. Creation 
is sometimes said to be through the Logos, never by him. Finally, it is said 
that the Alexandrian Logos could have assumed a body only in a docetic 
sense, while the Christian Logos became true man. But it does not appear 
from anything that the author says about Philo’s doctrine that the Logos 
as he conceived of it could not have become man. Thus the author’s 
attempt to show the New Testament’s real independence of Alexandrian 
influence in the matter of the Logos is not satisfactory. 
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Thus much for the more historical side of the book. When we turn 
to its more theological character, we are less able to go with the author. 
Let one or two points be cited in illustration of this phase of the book. The 
heading of the second part of the book carries the thought that Justin had 
a definite doctrine of the Trinity. This is indeed Feder’s view, but he 
hardly removes the difficulties in the way of holding it. Note Apology, 
I, 6, where Justin mentions angels between the Son and the Spirit as equally 
with them worthy of worship, and his view that the whole Logos appeared 
in Jesus, while only a part has appeared in other men. 

It is admitted that Justin did not teach the essential equality of the 
three persons of the Trinity. He is regarded as a subordinationist. By 
what standard is he tried? Ostensibly by that of the New Testament, but 
really by that of the Nicene Council. ‘In the New Testament,” Feder 
says, “‘the dogma of the most holy Trinity came to the clear knowledge of 
men: it was plainly taught that there are three in God, and that all three 
are God” (p. 116). But he does not establish this statement. He takes 
its truth for granted. 

The foregoing remarks have perhaps indicated the quality of the book 
before us. The final criticism to be made upon it is the criticism to which 
all theological writings are open whose authors accept the authority of the 
church as supreme. If one believes at the outset and is bound to maintain 


that the Nicene Council gave a final theological interpretation of the 
Scripture teaching about Jesus Christ, one is thereby rendered incompetent 
to investigate that teaching in a historical manner. To one who holds this 
position theological progress is forever impossible. 


GerorGcE H. GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


A valuable contribution to what is known of Johannes Scottus is found 
in the second number of the new series of mediaeval Latin texts,’ issued 
under the general editorial supervision of Professor Traube, Munich, who 
in a brief introduction emphasizes, as he has done more fully in many 
valued writings in the past, the varied interest and importance of the 
Latin philology of the Middle Ages. 

Professor Rand edits in a text of fifty pages the commentary of Johannes 
Scottus to the following of the Opuscula sacra of Boethius: Tractatus I, 

5 Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters. UHer- 


ausgegeben von Ludwig Traube. Band I, Heft II. Johannes Scottus, von Edward 
Kennard Rand. Miinchen: Beck, 1906. x+106 pages. M. 6. 
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De trinitate; Tractatus II, III, Ad Sanctum Iohannem; Tractatus V, 
Contra Eutichen et Nestorium. This commentary, recognised as the work 
of a man versed in grammar and dialectics, acquainted with Greek, and of 
considerable independence in his theological thought, had been assigned 
by other scholars, especially Schepss, to the period of Johannes; but 
Rand in his prolegomena seems to prove clearly, even in the face of some 
apparent obstacles, that the author is no other than Johannes himself. 
If it is admitted that it was written about 870, when, near the close of his 
life, he was seeking to escape the odium of heterodoxy, certain inconsistencies 
with the bolder speculation of the De divisione naturae and other earlier 
works seem not unnatural. The extensive use made of the commentary 
is shown by the fact that it is known to us in at least ten manuscripts, 
dating from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, in five of which it is an inde- 
pendent work, while in the others it appears in the form of marginal or 
interlinear glosses. To us its great interest lies in the proof it affords of 
the influence of Boethius upon the development of the theological thought 
of the Middle Ages, while also making evident the position of Johannes 
Scottus as the forerunner of scholasticism. 

The last twenty pages Rand devotes to a study of Remigius of Auxerre 
as a commentator upon Boethius, and edits, by way of illustration, the most 
valuable portion of his glosses, those on Tractatus IV, De fide catholica, 
which evidently was not found in the manuscript annotated by Johannes. 
To its service in filling this gap was due, undoubtedly, the popularity of 
Remigius’ work. It was clearly not much later than that of Johannes, by 
whom Remigius was greatly influenced, while at the same time he showed 
himself more jealous of his reputation for orthodoxy, and perhaps more 
fond of those puerile discussions so characteristic of later scholasticism. 

The typographical appearance of the volume is most attractive, and 
the clear form of the critical apparatus is to be commended. 


Epwarp A. BECHTEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO e 


While the Council of Basle was in session, Charles VII, of France, 
complained that Martin V and Eugenius VI were partial to the English 
and foreigners generally. As early as 1432 he decreed that all incumbents 
to benefices must be agreeable to himself and be subjects of his kingdom. 
But in 1438 he caused a profound and lasting sensation by ordaining the 
celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. The main provisions of this 
Pragmatic Sanction are as follows: first, general councils are superior in 
authority to the Pope; second, churches and abbeys are to elect their own 
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heads; third, the payment of annats, etc., is forbidden; fourth, papal bulls 
in France are subject to the scrutiny and approval of the king. It is easy 
to see how this ordinance of Charles was startling, and how it became an 
important factor in the later reformatory movement in France. It is a 
matter of much interest that the committee on the archives of religious 
history in France have thought it worth while to take up this very important 
document and make it the subject of 192 closely printed pages. The 
work® has been admirably done by M. Noél Valois, a member of the French 
Institute. 

There are four chapters, whose headings will give the reader an idea of 
the scope of the volume. These headings are as follows: ‘Le régime 
antérieur;” “Le régime institué en 1438;” ‘“L’ application de la Prag- 
matique;” ‘Les nouveaux projects de Concordat.” To these chapters is 
an addition of “ Piéces relatives 4 l’histoire de la Pragmatique sanction de 
Bourges.” These piéces cover 288 pages. The entire work thus consists 
of 480 pages. 

There is a good alphabetical index. 


J. W. Moncrier 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Casarius von Heisterbach was a Cistercian monk of the thirteenth 
century who attained a certain prominence as a writer on theological sub- 
jects. From several of his works Koeniger has brought together the sub- 
stance of his teaching concerning the confessional.? The result is a clear 
exposition of the theory and practice as they obtained in Germany in the 
Middle Ages. 

Did Pope Honorius III grant full absolution to all Catholics who should 
enter, reverently and penitently, the church now commonly known as the 
Portiuncula? Sabatier, in the first edition of his Life of St. Francis, 
answered this question in the negative; but he changed his opinion and 
answered it in the affirmative in his second edition. Dr. Kirsch, the author 
of this small treatise,*began his study of the subject with a prepossession in 
favor of the affirmative, but changed his view to the negative in the course 
of his researches. The little book which we have from his pen tells us 
why in a few pages of cogent argument. 

6 Histoire de la Pragmatique sanction de Bourges sous Charles VII. Par Noél 
Valois. Paris: Picard. cxcii+288 pages. Fr. 10. 

7 Die Beicht nach Césarius von Heisterbach. Von Albert Michael Koeniger. 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1906. x+107 pages. M. 2.40. 

8 Der Portiunkula-Ablass: Eine kritisch-historische Studie. Von Peter Anton 
Kirsch. Tiibingen: Laupp, 1905. 95 pages. M. 1.20. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION 


We have before us two books on the Reformation: one, a new edition 
of an old favorite; the other, an entirely new study of the movement. 

The first® is Fisher’s history of the Reformation. As is well known, 
Fisher surveys the entire revolution in all European countries. His book, in 
this latest edition, no doubt contains much which is not found in the earlier 
editions. But there is absolutely nothing to guide the reader to these 
improvements. Indeed, but for the words “New and Revised Edition” 
on the title-page, he would not think of looking for any changes; and, 
as it is, when he looks for them he has no means of finding them. He is 
obliged therefore to estimate the book precisely as he would if it were not 
said to be “new and revised.” His opinion of it will necessarily be favor- 
able, for it has long held a high place, in spite of a certain timidity in deal- 
ing with controverted points, an apologetic tone, which might suggest, 
though erroneously, that the convictions of the author are wavering and 
weak. 

The other volume’? to which we have referred is the first of two intended 
to cover the entire ground in all countries. This first volume treats exclu- 
sively of the Lutheran Reformation. The second volume, which is soon 
to appear, will treat of the Reformation in countries other than Germany, 
of the anti-pedobaptist denominations of the period, and of the Counter- 
Reformation. But will not the work, thus distributed, be out of balance, 
with an assignment of space which allows as much to Germany as to all 
other lands? When we turn to the first volume, now before us, we find 
much to commend. The chapters which treat of the social condition of 
Germany in the sixteenth century are especially satisfactory. The dis- 
cussions of theological doctrines are often clear and strong. When the 
author works from the sources, he is able, vigorous, and stimulating; but 
when he trusts his general impressions, he is sometimes liable to error. 
On the whole, his volume is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject. 

Turning from the Reformation to the preparation for it, we have a good 
study"* of the religious thinking of Luther from his childhood to the year 
1517. The author is here breaking fresh ground, and with excellent effect. 

9 The Rejormation. By George Park Fisher. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. xxx+525 pages. $2.50 net. 

10 A History of the Reformation. By Thomas Lindsay. I, “The Reformation 
in Germany.” New York: Scribner, 1906. xvi+528 pages. $2.50. 

11 Le développement de la pensée religieuse de Luther jusqu’en 1517, d’apres des 
documents inédits. Par André Jundt. Paris: Fischbacher, 1906. vii+252 pages. 
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It is astonishing that so much remains to discover about Luther, who con- 
cealed nothing in his lifetime, and concerning whom thousands of persons 
have written. M. Jundt enables us to see how well Luther was equipped 
for his mission when the time came for him to enter upon it. His opinions 
had then reached the precise stage which fitted him to guide Germany in 
the first steps of her great religious revolution. Both by the conceptions 
which he had formed, and his continued “adhesion to conceptions 
which he was destined soon to overpass, was he qualified for his task of 
leadership. 

From Luther to Melanchthon is but a step, and we are asked to take it in 
company of Kolde, as he brings before us a slight but interesting addition’? 
to our knowledge of the Augsburg Confession. Much has been done in 
recent years to illustrate the history of this creed, and every nook and 
corner of Germany has been searched for materials which could cast light 
on the process of its formation. Among the small but important contribu- 
tions to the subject is a Latin manuscript discovered in the archives of 
Nuremberg by Dr. Karl Schornbaum, and now edited and published by 
Dr. Kolde. It is the earliest sketch by Melanchthon of the Apology as 
it was slowly taking shape in his mind. The changes which were made 
before its completion are carefully set forth by the author, who accompanies 
his study of the document with a study no less minute of the external his- 


tory which led to the final and greatly improved form which it ultimately 
received. 


The second volume*3 of Lea’s great work contains all the excellent 
features which were so conspicuous in the first. Four subjects are treated: 
(1) How wide was the jurisdiction of the Spanish Inquisition? (2) What 
was its organization? (3) Whence did it derive its financial support? (4) 
How did it proceed in the trial for heresy? These questions are answered 
with a carefulness of research and a fulness of detail which leave little to 
be desired. The entire work, of which two more volumes are to appear, 
promises to be one of the most satisfactory which this distinguished his- 
torian has given to us. 

As the world waited till the middle of the nineteenth century for a good 
life of Luther, though thousands of so-called lives had been written before, 
so it has waited till the beginning of the twentieth century for a good life 


12 Die dlteste Redaktion der Augsburger Konjession, mit Melanchthons Einleitung. 
Zum erstenmal herausgegeben und geschichtlich gewiirdigt von Theodor Kolde. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 115 pages. M. 2. 

13 A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. Vol. II. New 
York: Macmillan, 1906. xi+608 pages. $2.50 net. 
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of Karlstadt,*+ though hundreds of so-called lives had been written before. 
In both cases the advance in the character of the work has been secured by 
the careful study of letters, diaries, and other obscure sources of evidence. 
In both cases the gain has been so remarkable that the preceding biographies 
now seem to be legends, rather than narratives of sober truth. In both 
cases, also, the men who have been the subjects of investigation have been 
placed far higher in the esteem of impartial readers. 

This is notably the case with Karlstadt, about whom an atmosphere 
of peculiar odium had gathered. Almost every feature of his character 
comes forth into fair and enviable light, like an old portrait when it is 
cleansed. It is not true that in the absence of Luther; he forced reforms 
in Wittenberg to which the citizens or any of the leading university pro- 
fessors were disinclined. It is not true that he was moved by the “heavenly 
prophets,” as Luther called them, to push to extremes the measures which 
he favored. It is not true that anybody in Wittenberg was greatly influenced 
by these visitors. It is not true that there was any great violence committed 
in the reformation of worship at Wittenberg under the leadership of Karl- 
stadt. It is not true that there was anything radical or dangerous in the 
books of Karlstadt which the censor condemned and destroyed. It is 
not true that Karlstadt said or did anything worthy of banishment from 
Saxony, or of any other penalty. It is not true that when he died he left 
his wife and children in abject poverty. So we might go on indefinitely 
to deny statements found in the ordinary lives of Luther and Karlstadt, 
and disproved by Barge in this admirable book. 

But the work is in no sense a defense of Karlstadt against his accusers. 
Barge dissipates ignorance, but he recognizes abuse only casually. He 
gives us simply a calm and judicial investigation, and the denials to which 
it leads, and of which we have given a few specimens, follow from a dispas- 
sionate survey of the facts. 

But, on the other hand, it is not denied that Karlstadt was inclined to go 
too far and too fast as a reformer, that he paid too little attention to the 
views of the civil authorities, or that he was too much inclined to mysticism 
and radicalism. 

All future historians of the German Reformation will be greatly indebted 
to Barge for the unwearied industry with which he has examined every scrap 
of evidence that could tell him anything about his subject, and for the 
impartial spirit in which he has written. And readers in general will be 
no less grateful for his labors. The work lacks the charm of onward- 

14 Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt. Von Hermann Barge. Leipzig: Brand- 
stetter, 1905. Two vols. xii+500 and x+632 pages. M. 10. 
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flowing narrative; but, on the other hand, it possesses the charm of logical 
discussion, of evidences weighed in just balances, of a style fairly perspicuous, 
and of an orderly arrangement of the materials. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The third volume of Doumergue’s elaborate work*s follows the 
same method adopted in the first two volumes. It seeks to show Calvin 
in his historical setting, and this means almost the entire contemporary 
history of Calvin’s time. The method, we think, is the true one, for nothing 
is more sure than that neither things nor persons can be understood apart 
from their relations. If history falls short of interpretation, it is not history 
in any worthy and dignified sense. But interpretation involves a very 
wide and complicated network of relations. 

The present volume treats of Calvin at Geneva. The work is so 
thoroughly done that at the end the reader finds that he has covered the 
whole social and religious life of the town, not only of Calvin’s time, but 
much of it from early times. It treats of the archaeology, the suburbs, 
the walks, the streets, the houses, the churches, the hotels, the lower and 
the upper city. All this is done with a minuteness of detail and a skilfulness 
of combination that make a vivid portrayal of the urban life. 

The chapter on the hotels has a lively interest. There are descriptions 
of the buildings, of the appointments, of the people native and foreign who 
assemble there, of the subjects discussed, of the influences that come from 
these meetings and discussions. 

The chapter on Calvin at home brings the reader very close to the real 
life of the man. The second part of this chapter mentions his diseases. The 
list is truly appalling—sick headaches, catarrhs, pleurisy, phthisis, hemor- 
rhoids, fevers, nephritic colic, gout, renal calculus. This alone would seem 
sufficient to account for Calvin’s irritability and severity, and we marvel 
as we contemplate his prodigious achievements in preaching, teaching, 
writing, and administering. 

There was, however, a genial side to his nature, for he says: “Nor is it 
anywhere forbidden to laugh, or to enjoy food, or to add new possessions 
to old and ancestral property, or to be delighted with musical harmonies, 
or to drink wine.” 

The work is adorned by the reproduction of 99 old prints, autographs, 
etc., and 124 original designs by H. Armand-Delille. 


15 Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps. Par E. Doumergue. 
Tome troisitme. Lausanne: Bridel, 1905. 722 pages. Fr. 30. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 


Mosheim*® came upon the stage at a critical period in the history of 
the church. Three schools with strong organizations of spiritual forces 
were in the field—Orthodoxy, Pietism, and Deism. Mosheim found much 
in each of these schools that he valued highly. He firmly held to the truth 
of the Christian religion as conceived by the Lutherans. He believed that 
the Lutheran dogmatic system had not been damaged in the least, so far 
as its leading features were concerned. But he could not go with the 
Wittenberg theologians when they claimed that the formulations of the 
sixteenth century were established forever without variableness or shadow 
of turning. With the Pietists he joined in their opposition to the hair- 
splitting distinctions that prevailed in dogmatics, but he could not go to the 
extent of eliminating the intellectual element entirely. With the German 
illumination, the English latitudinarians, and even the Deists he found 
much that harmonized very well with his own conceptions; for surely 
Christianity is a reasonable religion; but reason that entirely eliminates 
emotion is unreason. 

With none of these schools, accordingly, could Mosheim cast in his lot. 
Yet he founded no school of his own, and the only course left is to classify 
him as a transitional historian. A comparison with Neander is instructive. 
Neander went deeper, and let the character and genius of the men of history 
iilluminate and vitalize his narrative. Mosheim did not seem to get back 
of their opinions. 

Yet we are very far from even suggesting that Mosheim was not a very 
important influence in the development of church history. His criticisms 
of the philosophical and theological schools that he opposed were telling, 
and many of them were final. 

Mosheim, while much drawn into public life, was constitutionally 
averse to such a life. He preferred the seclusion of his library and the close 
companionship of a few intimate friends. 

His wide and profound learning very firmly attached his students to 
him, and through them his influence passed into succeeding generations. 

Dr. Heussi has worked over all the material, utilized the knowledge of 
numerous friends, and given us a very interesting biography of the great 
transitional church historian of the eighteenth century. 


J. W. Moncrier 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


16 Johann Lorenz Mosheim: Fin Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Von Karl Heussi. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 237 pages. M. 6. 
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Mr. Burrage is a young scholar whose researches have been rewarded 
by the discovery of three manuscript writings of Robert Browne, the father 
of modern Congregationalism: ‘“Browne’s Letter to His Uncle,” “An 
Answer to Mr. Cartwright’s Letter,” and “A Reproofe of Certaine Schis- 
matical Persons.” These “finds” furnish conclusive proof that the modern 
claim that Browne made the church independent of the magistrate is not 
well founded. In the light of these recently recovered writings Dr. Dexter’s 
classical chapter on Browne in Congregationalism needs supplementing and 
correcting at many points. This task Mr. Burrage has successfully per- 
formed in A New Year’s Gift, edited and published in 1904, and in The 
True Story of Robert Browne*? which appeared in 1906. 


Err B. HULBERT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The well-known “History of the Church in Recent Times,”?® by Nip- 
pold, comes to us in a third edition. The title-page tells us that it has been 
improved, but it does not seem to have been greatly changed. Even the 
order of the volumes, faulty as it is, has*been retained. Thus Vol. III deals 
with German church history, Vol. IV with American church history, and 
Vol. V, which we have before us, with German church history once more. 
This is especially awkward, as the reader of Vol. V is frequently referred 
back to Vol. III for the materials necessary to the understanding of a matter. 
This inconvenient arrangement should have been corrected in a third 
edition. 

Nippold calls his seven great volumes a handbook. They might very 
well be reduced in size and thus converted into a series of handbooks. The 
dedication to the fifth volume occupies forty-nine pages, and yet is entitled 
“A Word of Dedication.” It might be entirely omitted without loss. 
Moreover, the style is diffuse and needs trimming down. 

Nippold seems to have in mind as his readers persons already acquainted 
with the history and needing only to be reminded of the principal facts. 
Hence he gives us, instead of a narrative, a series of reflections which the 
narrative has suggested. He seems to be more intent upon the lessons 
of the history than upon the history itself. This feature has its value. 
But the ordinary reader should have a narrative as a preparation for these 

17 The True Story of Robert Browne. By Champlin Burrage. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1906. vii+75 pages. 2s. 6d. 

18 Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte. Von Friederich Nippold. Dritte 
umgearbeitet Auflage. Fiinfter Band, “Geschichte der Kirche im deutschen Protes- 
tantismus des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.” Leipzig: Heinsius, 1906. 676 pages, 
M. 18. 
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philosophical disquisitions. We need a work of this kind in connection 
with the other, and if we point out its lack of interest as a mere history, 
we do not condemn it, but only characterize it for those who think of using 
it. 

Within its proper sphere, this history is important. It is full of states- 
manlike views of the past and the future. It is richin piety. It is based on 
a wide and accurate acquaintance with the facts. It is imbued with a 
tolerant spirit, though also with strong and positive convictions. 

It has a predominant political coloring, which the American reader may 
find difficult to understand. Why should kings and princes exercise a 
deciding influence over the course of a great church? Why should the 
fall of Bismarck constitute ‘‘a tragedy of church history” ? Why should the 
premature death of Frederic, the father of the present emperor, be regarded 
by many as a release of the church from peril, and by many others as a 
mortal blow to its freedom? Why should church history be so mixed with 
secular history as to have little standing of its own? The separation of 
church and state, were it effected, would instantly remedy this confusion 
and give us an independent church history by giving us an independent 
church. Yet, even for the historian of an established church, Nippold 
seems to us too greatly concerned with secular events, devoting almost as 
much space to these as to the progress of the kingdom of God in its proper 
form. 

He pays too much attention also to the Roman Catholic opponents of 
the German church, and especially to the Jesuits. He has what might be 
called a morbid fear of the papacy, and attributes to it an astuteness, or 
rather a cunning, which it is far from possessing. Protestant history is 
surely not so far determined by Roman Catholic history as one might infer 
from these pages. 

One other perplexity to the American reader is the perpetual theological 
warfare within the bosom of the church, which must affect disastrously the 
spiritual life of the nation. Church union is not an unmixed blessing. 
Were the German church set free from the state and divided into three or 
four denominations, the kingdom of God might be greatly advanced by the 
change. 

But these are the judgments of foreigners. We are ready to admit 
that Nippold, being a son of the German church, is better able to judge 
of such matters than we. Let us be thankful for this immense “handbook.” 
It stimulates thought on every page, even where it forgets that “‘the king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation,” and is not vitally interested in 
forms of civil government or in the persons of civil rulers, except in so 
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far as these may enable its citizens to “lead a quiet and peaceable life” 
and to preach the gospel unhindered by violence. 

The third edition*® of Dr. Gerberding’s life of Passavant succeeds its 
predecessors almost at once. The call for three editions within the short 
space of two years shows the high esteem in which both the memory of 
Passavant and this record of his career are held by the Lutheran church. 

William Alfred Passavant was the greatest man ever given to the Ameri- 
can Lutherans. Born in 1821, and living in full activity for more than 
threescore and ten years, his lot was cast in a period characterized by the 
rapid growth of his church and by heated controversies within its member- 
ship. Amid the distractions incident to the coming of millions of com- 
municants from the Old World, his church needed a wise and aggressive 
leadership, which he was raised up to supply. He possessed that peculiar 
and rare assemblage of characteristics which always mark the guide and 
governor in free and popular religious movements. He possessed the gift 
of oratory in an unusal degree, and could have made himself known as a 
great preacher, had he not been called to discharge other offices which, 
at the moment, seemed more important. He possessed also executive 
abilities of quite as high an order, and the circumstances of his time demand- 
ed that he make these the chief means of his usefulness. He possessed 
will-power of the active and aggressive kind, which kept him incessantly 
busy and impelled him to do the work of many men. He possessed ardent 
affections, which gave him a strong hold upon the majority of his helpers. 
It must be said also that, like all other great organizers and enterprisers, 
he was impatient with indolence, negligence, and incompetency, so that 
he had many critics and some enemies. His unbounded faith in the value 
of the work he was doing, and in the God who had appointed him to do it, 
enabled him to endure opposition and reproach with an equanimity which 
gave way only occasionally to outbursts of indignation. He was capable of 
the most absolute self-sacrifice; he seems never to have cared for a fixed 
salary, and during a large part of his life had none; yet he did not suffer 
want. His confidence in God led him to undertake the founding of costly 
institutions where he had no money; and yet, when the men to whom he 
applied for aid to support them failed him, others always came forward 
unexpectedly, so that they were not permitted to languish. He will be 
known hereafter chiefly as the man who brought the institution of deacon- 
esses to this country and established it so firmly in his own church that no 
one can ever doubt its value there. 


19 Life and Letters of W. A. Passavant, D.D. By G. H. Gerberding. Third 
Edition. Greenville, Pa.: Young Lutheran Co., 1906. 615 pages. 
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Dr. Gerberding has done his work in a skilful manner. He has kept 
himself in the background, and has allowed Passavant to tell his own story 
in his letters and in editorials which he contributed to the press, for he was 
the successful manager of several successive church papers. Where Dr. 
Gerberding speaks, it is briefly, and for the purpose of connecting the 
statements of Passavant with one another or of giving them their proper 
historical setting. He is an admirable biographer. 

If we should criticize any feature of his work, it would be the occasional 
expressions of his impatience with the labors of denominations other than 
his own among the German and Scandinavian immigrants to this country. 
The Episcopalians meet his severest rebukes. Here are some of his epithets: 
“Do the Episcopalians know this, or are they wilful deceivers?” ‘The 
smooth and bland Episcopalians.” “It was the intention to use these 
renegade Lutherans to entice other Lutherans into the Episcopal fold.” 
But the Methodists and Baptists also receive some attentions of this kind. 
They “were also busy with their nefarious proselytizing efforts.” Some- 
times all the non-Lutheran denominations laboring to supply the spiritual 
destitution of the immigrants are condemned in a lump. Passavant, we 
are assured, “understood the schemes and deceptions of these sweet- 
mouthed hypocrites.” 

Now, no one knows better than Dr. Gerberding that the Lutheran church 
in Europe saw millions of its communicants flocking to this country, and 
yet made no adequate provision for their spiritual wants. Often in the 
course of this biography he notices Lutheran communities without Lutheran 
ministers. Often he laments the wretched character of the few ministers 
who could be secured. Is it not true that the Roman Catholics have cared 
for their immigrants far better than the Lutherans have cared for theirs ? 
What would he have the other denominations do? Would he have them 
stand idle and see these souls perish? A church filled with life will not 
often need to defend itself from the encroachments of other churches. It 
was the deadness of the Lutheran church which led other churches to pity 
its people and to seek to impart some gift to them also. We are thankful 
that the Lutheran church is now reviving and caring for her own. That 
she is doing so is owing largely to the consecrated life of Passavant, so well 
portrayed in these pages. 

But, though we do not share the view of Dr. Gerberding touching this 
matter, we do not know that we wish him to modify greatly his somewhat 
heated language. It marks him as a true disciple of Luther, who also 
hurled epithets at his opponents without doing them much harm. If we 
must choose between this somewhat excessive denominational zeal and the 
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undenominational sentimentalism which we sometimes meet, we prefer 
the former. We appreciate the book of Dr. Gerberding for its genuine 
Lutheran cast of thought and feeling. Passavant was not a goody-goody 
Lutheran, and it is well that his biography is not a goody-goody book. We 
are thankful for it just as it is. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE JEWS 

Dr. Samter is a Jew who deprecates the present tendency of many of 
his race to accept Christian baptism. He has given the subject careful 
study, and has produced a book?° which merits much commendation for 
its array of facts and figures, if not for its sweetness of disposition. He 
discusses first of all the reasons which led the Jewish converts to change, 
and intimates that these reasons are not worthy of respect. He then 
takes up the relation of the European governments to the move- 
ment. He considers next the activities of the missionary societies especially 
devoted to the conversion of the Jews, and grows satirical at their expense. 
Each convert, he estimates, costs the societies two thousand pounds sterling. 
This brings him to the most interesting and important part of his book, 
the attempt to estimate the actual number of Jews converted during the 
nineteenth century. He quotes the estimates of various statisticians, ran- 
ging from 100,000 to 250,000. De le Roi, who has made the most careful 
investigations, has 224,000 as his estimate. No fewer than 69,400 of these 
were in Russia, where accurate records of Jewish baptisms are preserved. 
Samter sets before us a great variety of figures from individual cities and 
states, and for limited periods, leaving us to infer how great the movement 
has been in the world at large. He then takes up the subject of mixed mar- 
riages, and thinks that they might better be called mismarriages. It 
appears from the marriage returns of several of the European states that 
there are many marriages between Jews and Christians. There are few 
nobles in Spain who are not of mixed blood. A large number of the German 
nobles have married rich Jewish wives, and the names of some of these 
nobles are given. It appears from the statistics of births that these marri- 
ages do not produce as high a birth-rate as that produced by Jewish marri- 
ages. Moreover, they produce a larger proportion of still-births. The 
statistical tables which Samter has constructed are worthy of all praise for 
the labor which they must have cost him and for the light which they cast 
on the entire field of discussion. In conclusion Samter asks: ‘What shall 
we do?” The Jews must do two things. First, they must learn to under- 
stand Judaism, with all its supreme excellences. Secondly, they must 
learn to understand Christianity, with its theoretical excellences and its 


20 Judentaufen im 19. Jahrhundert. Von N.Samter. Berlin: Poppelauer, 1906. 
v+156 pages. M. 2.50. 
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practical failures. Under this head he constructs an argument to show 
there is no Christianity now left inthe world. And this in a chapter strongly 
urging the Jews to learn to understand Christianity. The study of Chris- 
tianity will not greatly benefit those who approach it in this spirit. Samter 
laments the falling-away from Judaism of thousands who do not become 
Christians. This movement into blank skepticism seems to have gone 
much further than the movement into the church. 

There lies before us another book on the Jewish question, in which the 
other side of it is presented. It is a sketch of Gurland,?* a rabbi who be- 
came a Christian minister and was the means of turning many of his people 
to our religion. Franz Delitzsch once called him “a noble soul.” He 
labored in Germany, Poland, and southern Russia, preaching, conversing 
on religious subjects, and distributing the New Testament in Hebrew. 
After reading this brief biography one cannot doubt that very many Jews 
are becoming Christians from the best of motives. From Samter’s cynical 
answer to the question, Why do Jews seek baptism? one turns with relief 
to this book, in which numbers of them are exhibited as coming to Christ, 
as other persons come, for peace with God; and one renews his confidence 
in the genuineness of the work among them, so lightly and contemptuously 
regarded by many of its critics. 

THE FUTURE OF THE PAPACY 


Labanca, in his study?? of the future of the Roman Catholic church, 
finds that the papacy has been developed in a three-fold manner: first, as a 
royal papacy; secondly, as a political papacy, influencing the policies of all 
nations; and, thirdly, as a religious papacy. He prophesies the future of 
all these features. He sees but little hope for the perpetuation of the first 
and the second, and concludes that the continuance of the third depends 
on the somewhat radical reformation of the church in doctrine and practice, 
so that its foes may not have just ground to mock it, and the more thought- 
ful of its adherents may not have just ground for embarrassment in its 
adherence to positions and customs no longer tenable. The book is entitled 
to respect not only for its ability, but for its source, coming as it does from a 
distinguished Roman Catholic professor, who teaches the history of Chris- 
tianity under the very windows of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
21 Rudolf Hermann Gurland. Von Joh. de le Roi. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 
70 pages. M. o. 80. 


22 Die Zukunjt des Papstitums: Historisch-kritische Studie. Von Baldassare 
Labanca. Autorisierte Uebersetzung von Maria Sell. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 
viii+128 pages. M. 1. 50. 
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The intention of the Heidelberg professor was a study of Jerome’s 
life and works in two volumes.*3 The first volume appeared in 1901. The 
concluding volume with index was promised within two years. But 
accumulation of material necessitated a modification of plan. Fulness of 
treatment was abridged and the number of volumes increased to three. 
The second volume was issued in 1906. The third volume, including index, 
is making. The cuts for the volumes represent two notable crises in the 
life of Jerome, the departure frrom Rome (385) and the beginning of the 
Origenistic controversy (400), thus giving these periods: (1) life up to the 
withdrawal from Rome; (2) life from the settlement at Bethlehem until the 
appearance of the commentary on Matthew; (3) life from the beginning of 
the Origenistic controversy to the death of Jerome in 420. 

The sources of this biography are the letters, treatises, commentaries, 
and translations of Jerome, as well as references to him in the writings of 
contemporaries. Since the earliest biographies of Jerome date from the 
eighth century and are mainly legendary, they are worthless as sources. 
The letters are found to be not personal, but designed for the perusal of the 
public. As most of Jerome’s correspondence and other writings was dictated, 
allowance is made for haste, ignorance, the unscrupulous character of 
copyists, premature publication, and later emendations by Jerome. The 
original text can hardly be restored. His originality and method are 
determinable from his commentaries. 

Jerome cared little for chronology. The first fixed date in his life is 
his residence at Constantinople (381). The traditional date of his birth is 
abandoned. Weight of evidence demands the fifth decade of the fourth 
century. The stay at Rome (382-85) is certain. There are three fixed 
facts for dating Jerome’s works: 385, the departure from Rome; 392, the 
appearance of De viris illustribus; 410, the sack of Rome by Alaric. A 
valuable summary (I, 99-102) concludes the chapter on chronology, classi- 
fying the productions and assigning the most probable date. It is marred 
by one defect. The first heading is ambiguously entitled Briefe; 147 are 
cited; but only 116 of Jerome’s are extant. The list contains letters by 
Augustine, Theophilus, and others, translations by Jerome, letters not 
even having reference to Jerome (e. g., 92). An asterisk before those not 
penned by Jerome should remedy this. 

The life of Jerome to 400 is considered in seven chapters; youth, life 
as anchoret, stay at Constantinople, residence at Rome, travels prior to 


23 Hieronymus: Eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte. Von 
Georg Griitzmacher. I, Leipzig, 1901, viii+298 pages, M. 6; II, Berlin, 1906, 
viii+270 pages, M. 7; III, making. 
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settlement at Bethlehem, the early years in the convent at Bethlehem, and 
renewal of friendly relations with Rome. The grouping is natural; before 
385 stress centers on the life; thereafter, on the writings. Some of the sub- 
divisions of the chapters invite further analysis to enable ready reference. 
The copious index which will be added to the forthcoming volume will in 
part remove this difficulty. The title of § 31 should be revised to corre- 
spond with the subsequent discussion. 

In analyzing Jerome’s productions Griitzmacher attempts to trace his 
sources, estimate his originality, record his contribution to textual criticism 
and to the literature on the subject treated, and unravel his views. The 
commentaries rest mainly upon Origen for allegorical statements, and upon 
Hebrew tradition for historical exegesis. They add little to literature 
on the Bible. One rule of Jerome in untying knots must not be passed by: 
if there is a contradiction in the Scriptures, both statements are true, and a 
. third that explains both must be assumed. In translating, Jerome sought 
to avoid slavery to the letter and also too great freedom. But in case of 
the Bible he held that the rendering must be literal because here the arrange- 
ment of words is also a mystery. The Itala text of the gospels on the basis 
of the Greek was first revised; then the Itala text of the Psalms was emended ; 
thereupon the Psalter, Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, etc., were revised 
according to Hexapla LXX; finally the Old Testament was translated from 
the Hebrew. The goal of Jerome was the authentic text of the Old Testa- 
ment. His work on the Bible is his greatest achievement. Griitzmacher’s 
sanity and balance are much in evidence while weighing the value of De 
viris illustribus, and when calmly demonstrating Jerome’s reply to Jovinian 
to be a marvel of plagiarism, sophistry, vindictiveness, and puerility. 

Griitzmacher has interpreted Jerome historically. He was the product 
of a decaying age with nerves of truth paralyzed by the current education; 
neither trustworthy nor honest; conceited, vaultingly ambitious, cunning, 
malicious, superficial, untrue to his friends. Excepting Augustine, Jerome 
was the greatest laborer of his time; incomparable as literary thief; from 
year to year he grew more sensitive, intolerant, fanatical. He was a con- 
spicuous example of instability, promising much he never attempted; 
skilful in abuse; a reveler in the obscene; unrivaled in exaggeration ; glori- 
ously inconsistent. He abandoned the classics as opposed to Christianity, 
and yet taught them to others; opposed the allegorical interpretation of 
Virgil, but performed most daring feats upon the Bible; included Philo, 
Seneca, and Josephus among the Christian writers, and then dug a wide 
ditch between orthodoxy and heresy; held that no foreign language might 
be employed in etymology, and thereupon derived Caesar and Peter from 
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the Hebrew; denied the messianic interpretation of Gen. 1:1 and affirmed 
it of Gen. 24:43; advised others to part with their property, but retained his 
own. 

Jerome had no share in the extension of dogma. His theology was 
strongly influenced by tradition. He held that righteousness is produced 
by faith and works, that holy days are a condescension to human frailty, 
He was sure that the will is free. He did not accept the inspiration 
of the LXX and assumed that the writers of the New Testament 
quoted from memory, attaching no great importance to the mere words. 
He opposed chiliasm. It is due to Jerome that the mediaeval church made 
the expectation of the millennium a heresy. In spite of Matt. 24:36 he 
held to the omniscience of Jesus. He taught that bishops and presbyters 
were formerly identical, that the monarchical episcopate arose from schism. 
Since Noah’s ark, the type of the church, contained both clean and unclean» 
the church must ever be composed of sinners and saints. Baptism cancels 
every pre-baptismal occurrence, even marriage. Consequently bishops may 
marry once after baptism. God, not the priest, pardons sin, but the Catho- 
lic church is the only authoritative interpreter of the Bible. Jerome’s 
gospel was virginity. Unwedded chastity is the purpose of man. Mar- 
riage is endurable because it produces virgins. Difference between vir- 
ginity and marriage penetrates eternity. Death came through marriage. 
Life came through virginity. Children were a blessing only under the 
Old Covenant. Jesus can be reproduced anew by every virgin. The 
virgin is mother first and then bride. 

Jerome possessed an encyclopedic mind, but was not a productive 
genius. The one genuine thing about him was his enthusiasm for culture. 
He was a link between the Orient and the Occident, the greatest trans- 
mitter of the religious legacy of Greek and Hebrew antiquity to the Latin 
world. This biography is a storehouse of valuable information regarding 
the Christianity of the latter half of the fourth century; its superstitions, 
its amalgamation with heathenism, its adoration of holy places and relics, 
its fanatical hatred of the Jew, its legacy-hunting priests, its lost millennia! 
hope, its ascetic tendencies, its corruption through the increase of its landed 
wealth, its central theme—the incarnation, its infinite departure from the 
Christianity of the apostles. 

The two volumes are impartial, sincere, searching, trustworthy, sane, 
and balanced. It remains to be seen whether the high level can be success- 
fully maintained in the analysis of the Origenistic controversy with which 
the concluding volume is to begin. 

CENTRAL Crry, NEB. ConraD H. MOEHLMANN 
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In 1898 Kahler published in two volumes a series of discussions—some 
new, some old—of several of the leading questions in dogmatic theology. 
The new edition’ is largely transformed and extended. The second volume 
of the former edition (Zur Lehre von der Verséhnung) is to be reissued 
separately, while in place of the first volume there will now come three. 
These discussions, though formally quite independent, the author would 
have us regard as elucidations of his perhaps too compressed Wissen- 
schajt der christlichen Lehre (third edition, 1905); and as they are full 
of lively interest, they cannot fail to win friends for the difficult but weighty 
Wissenschaft. 

The volume before us, Zur Bibelfrage, contains six important discus- 
sions of the various aspects of this question. Kahler is the chief repre- 
sentative of a newer biblicism. His standpoint is manifestly related to 
that of Beck on the one hand and to that of Ritschl on the other. And 
yet his thinking is not eclectic, but eminently original. On the ‘‘Bible 
question” other theologians have written more extensively or on certain 
points more in detail, but Kahler has probably given us the most complete 
and many-sided discussion that we possess. 

For Kahler the Bible is first and foremost confession—the witness 
of faith. This point of view makes it possible to maintain at once the 
authority of the testimony and faith’s independence of critical science. 
Faith must have a “‘storm-free domain.” Christ, the object of faith, 
is immediately accessible through the biblical witness. Though insisting 
so strongly upon the authority of the Bible, Kahler is as far as possible 
removed from all thought of slavery to the letter. Very interestingly 
and impressively, and in a great variety of aspects and relations, he develops 
a thoroughly religious conception of that authority. The author sum- 
marizes his main contentions as follows: 

The Bible the document of the preaching through which the church was 
founded. The whole Bible the confessing testimony to the messianic revelation 
of God. The gospel of the Bible the key to the understanding of the whole ; 
Bible. The Bible not at first and chiefly for the individual Christian, but 
primarily the church’s book, and through her the book of mankind. 

Three of the essays in the book were first published about ten years 
ago—one of them as part of the second edition of Der sogenannte hi- 
storische Jesus, the others as pamphlets (Unser Streit um die Bibel and 

t Dogmatische Zeitjragen: Alte und neue Ausfihrungen sur Wissenschaft der 
christlichen Lehre. Von Martin Kahler. Zweite sehr vermehrte Auflage. Erster 
Band, “Zur Bibelfrage.” Leipzig: Deichert, 1907. x+441 pages. M. 8.50. 
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Jesus und das Alte Testament). The remaining pieces (Das Offenbarungsan- 
sehen der Bibel, Die Bibel das Buch der Menschheit, and Geschichte der 
Bibel in ihrer Wirkung auf die Kirche) are either recent or quite new. 
The whole book is one of rare depth and power. 

LEWISBURG, Pa. J. R. Van PELT 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


In a series of six lectures before Vanderbilt University* Professor 
Francis Henry Smith proposes a plan for “studying the connection 
between the Creator and his works” quite the reverse of the argument 
from'design. He urges that we “start from Christ, who claims to be 
and whom Christians believe to be the center of the created universe,” 
and argues: “If Christ be the maker . . . . what kind of a universe have 
we the right to expect it tobe? . . . . Is it the world we have?” 

It is of course not necessary that one who is set for the “defense and ad- 
vocacy of the Christian religion” under the terms of the Cole foundation 
should use a scientific method; but it is remarkable that one whose theme 
is Christ and Science should adopt a method so thoroughly unscientific, 
one that has proved time and again to be utterly incapable of leading to 
sound conclusions. 

The last three lectures deal with the topic rather remotely; only the first 
three therefore concern us. Somewhat disguised, these are in reality another 
effort to show the harmony between science and “revealed religion.” ‘The 
voice of Christ, . . . . uttered before science had an existence,” is found 
to declare (in the creation stories) that “matter, energy, and life are super- 
physical in their origin;” the voice of science is alleged so to declare; 
whence “‘the irresistible inference is that the Bible is right: Christ did make 
the universe.” The New Testament is in like manner justified of its chil- 
dren. ‘The perfect man of the New Testament” is characterized by humil- 
ity, simplicity, love of truth, and faith; so is “the perfect man of science;” 
therefore ‘‘the voice of Nature is the voice of Christ.” 

Wonderful anticipatory “scientific hints” are discovered in both Testa- 
ments, though “one class of references . . . . of necessity used the 
science of the times.” That hard nut for the harmonizers, the creation 
of light before the sun, is thus cracked: 

When God said, ‘‘Let there be light,” may it not be that he spoke into being 
that vast treasure of potential energy in the universe, connected perhaps with 


t Christ and Science: Jesus Christ Regarded as the Center of Science. The Cole 
Lectures for 1906 before Vanderbilt University. By Francis Henry Smith. Chicago: 
Revell, 1906. 240 pages. $1.25. 
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universal ether, which has been the capital used for its transactions ever since ? 
. . . . The subsequent creation of sun and stars would only be the introduction 
of the mechanism by which this precious capital has been localized and trans- 
formed and radiated to serve the purposes of vision. 


In the account of creation in Gen., chap. 1, the order of appearance of 
living beings is held to be “‘so like the teachings of present-day science” that 
it “demonstrates the superhuman origin” of the record. And this with 
Gen. 2: 4-25 staring us in the face! 

Paul’s exhortation to the Romans to make of the body a living sacrifice 
is said to be illuminated by the fact that in our bodies the coexistence of 
constructive and destructive chemical changes is a condition of life. 

And over Paul’s twenty words (Phil. 11, 12) on working out our salva- 
tion he exclaims: 


How wonderful that in twenty words the most precious truths of recent 
science [conservation, transfer, and transformation of energy] should be found 
concealed If you tell me that St. Paul could not have had such antici- 
pation of present-day science consciously in his mind when he said these words, 
I am forced to believe that a greater than he was speaking through him. 


This suffices to show the author’s attitude. We can only deeply regret 
that his laudable desire to honor the Master should lead to the erection of 
such a tawdry temple of fallacious analogy and science falsely so called, 


founded on the sands of verbal inspiration. 

The Scientific Creed of a Theologian is an English edition of a work by 
Dr. Rudolf Schmid, called forth from his leisure after retirement from the 
court chaplaincy.? 

Himself assured that there is really absolute peace between the two 
supposed antagonists, by whatever name called—science and theology, 
knowledge and faith, modern culture and Christian conviction, or causality 
and teleology—convinced that “there cannot be anything at once true from 
a scientific point of view and false from the religious point of view and 
vice versa,” yet recognizing the difficulties that arise in applying this con- 
viction in practice, Dr. Schmid seeks “to prove that an adjustment is not 
only possible, but also absolutely essential.” 

His religious standpoint is that of rather liberal evangelical Christianity, 
with here and there traces of mediaeval theology. His scientific standpoint 
is that of a reasonably well-informed reader, without scientific training, 
who is willing to concede complete liberty of investigation and conclusion, 

2 The Scientific Creed of a Theologian. By Rudolf Schmid. Translated from 


the second German edition by J. W. Stoughton. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 
xxiv+251 pages. $1.50. 
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and to accept anything probably true at its full value. Philosophically 
his antagonism to monism, and at the same time his failure to represent it 
truly, are obvious. 

With such an attitude he discusses the usual grounds of conflict: crea- 
tion, in three chapters; providence, prayer, and miracles in one; and the 
person of Jesus Christ in one. He faces the problems frankly as he sees 
them, and shows a position which a Christian who accepts current scientific 
beliefs may reasonably hold with respect to them. That position will not 
be shared wholly by the Christian who is at the same time a scientific man, 
nor by the Christian who is less instructed in scientific matters than the 
author. But it may be helpful to those who are now troubled by these 
problems, in leading them to see that, personal allegiance to Jesus Christ 
being assured, there is no necessary collision with science at any point, 
and that Christian faith and a rational scientific attitude are not mutually 
exclusive. That one attain precisely to Dr. Schmid’s creed, scientific or 
theologic, is neither necessary nor desirable; but that all reach a point of 
view where faith’s vision is not disturbed by finite inability to blend all 
the rainbow of truth into the white light of the infinite, is surely not an unrea- 
sonable hope. Many problems, therefore, must be deliberately pigeonholed 
to await further knowledge; if that waiting must extend beyond this life, 
is it not still reasonable to wait, and, waiting, to maintain a calm confidence 
that this is eternal life—to know the true God through Jesus Christ whom 


he sent ? 
CHARLES R. BARNES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


Modern thought recognizes that its legitimate activity is confined to the 
limits of human experience. As with all other objects, so it is with the 
supernatural. We can have valid knowledge of it only as it enters or is 
implied in our experience. Within this, the proper sphere of thought, 
science has made remarkable progress in the last century, extending the 
operation of natural law to provinces before believed to be quite beyond 
its scope. Thus it has become hazardous to find evidences of the super- 
natural in particular events which seem impossible of natural explanation. 
For the triumphant scientist surprises us by discovering this explanation, 
and the vanquished theologian is forced to leave the field and seek else- 
where for traces of the divine. With good reason, therefore, enlightened 
theists are abandoning the order of events for the order of values. They 
find in man’s moral nature, his ideals and aspirations, a truly super- 
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natural principle which they use, not as a cause for this or that fact in 
nature, but as a key to the significance of the universe as a whole. 

Thus Henry T. Clark approaches the problem of religion and the object 
of religious belief from the ethical standpoint. He proposes to treat religion, 
not as a science of God and his relation to man, but as an art, the “‘art of 
character-production.” His book? is itself evidence that the Christian 
religion is primarily a mode of life and conduct, rather than a system of 
science or philosophy. For not only does the author make the claims of 
Christianity in the practical sphere seem most reasonable and convincing, 
but he is also led by the logic of his standpoint to suggest a view of God and 
the world in substantial harmony with the modern conception. Man’s 
supreme end is self-realization. Possessed of intelligence as the outcome 
of a long evolution, man should be united in sympathy and love to that 
Infinite Intelligence which is the ultimate source of the whole development. 
“God wanted the end to be linked back to the beginning again.” But 
man by his self-will has prevented this adjustment. It now requires a 
moral reconstruction of human nature. This is made possible only through 
the fatherhood of God, the communication by God of his moral qualities 
to man. In the incarnation God thus imparts his nature to man. God 
descends to meet the ascending evolution of man. Christ not merely 
reveals, he “communicates” God. Hence, when man personally identifies 
himself with Christ, he attains divine sonship. Such faith in Christ involves 
the persistent pursuit of goodness and enables man to reach complete self- 
realization. Mr. Clark writes eloquently and persuasively. His argument 
would be stronger and more complete if he had pointed out in his chapter 
on “Christian Self-Culture” how identification with Christ involves for 
man the realization of a definite ideal of service and self-sacrifice. But, 
on the whole, the book possesses rare merit, having a freshness of inspiration 
and a cogency of thought quite unusual among works of its class. 

But the tendency to base belief in the supernatural upon man’s ethical 
aspirations may be pushed so far that religion is reduced to a moral senti- 
ment. M. Marcel Hébert virtually identifies belief in God with reverence 
for the moral ideal. His recent work? is a psychological study of the 
religious consciousness. This consciousness has, he holds, three main 
types—the predominantly emotional, intellectual, and practical. He 
analyzes these types in their order. Religion, he concludes, is an expression 

t The Philosophy of Christian Experience. By Henry T. Clark. Chicago: 
Revell. 243 pages. $1.25. 

2 Le divin expérience et hypothése. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: Alcan, 1907. 
316 pages. Fr. 5. 
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of man’s belief in the objective validity of moral distinctions. Through 
it we safeguard and consecrate that ideal of perfection whose authority 
over us nothing in experience suffices to explain. But while we are justified 
in attributing objective reality to the Perfect, we are not justified in attrib- 
uting to it personality. What corresponds to the ideal in ultimate reality 
must remain forever unknown. M. Hébert is a keen analyst, and has 
gathered an abundance of interesting material for dissection and study. 
In developing his views he takes many different standpoints, and hence his 
treatment impresses one as well. balanced and complete. But further 
examination does not fully confirm this impression. His discussions are 
brief and seldom thorough. In fact, the element notably lacking in his 
work is depth and profundity of thought. His treatment of belief in the 
personality of God well illustrates this. In discussing the arguments in 
favor of such a belief he mentions only the traditional “proofs” and never 
alludes to the stronger arguments furnished by modern idealism. He next 
makes a short excursus into history and connects belief in a divine person- 
ality with anthropomorphic superstitions. Then he asks if the idea of 
personality is necessary to the thought of the Infinite or Perfect. Because 
cases are recorded where this thought is not accompanied by the icea of 
personality, he reaches his final conclusion that personal existence is not 
essential to the perfect. In this case what may seem to be completeness of 
treatment is only superficiality, and the discussion is as unconvincing as 
it is inadequate. 

There are those who believe that the present tendency to identify the 
supernatural with the Perfect is itself only a passing stage in human thought. 
M. Henri Guyot predicts that when morality shall receive a scientific 
explanation, no predicate will be left to God but his infinity. As the truly 
infinite, God will then be equal to the All, the indeterminate, an empty 
ideal without specific quality. But Mr. Guyot has written a historical and 
not a philosophical treatise.s In it he investigates the origin of the idea 
of infinity as appliedto God. He shows how Greek thought after some 
hesitation decided in the systems of Plato and Aristotle for a perfect but 
determinate First Principle. It was Philo the Jew who, influenced by the 
tradition of his race, introduced the idea of a God all-powerful and 
indeterminate. This conception was opposed by Plutarch and the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. But Plotinus accepted it, and God became for him the 
infinite and incomprehensible. M. Guyot’s work deals with the same 
important period in the development of theology that Dr. Caird reviews 

3 L’infinité divine depuis Philon le Juif jusqu’d Plotin. Par Henri Guyot. Paris: 
Alcan, 1906. xii+260 pages. Fr. 5. 
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in his Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy» Such works are 
valuable contributions both to theology and to philosophy. 

Despite the success of science in explaining all events, both physical 
and psychical, by natural causation, Professor J. H. Hyslop believes that 
he and his co-workers in “ psychical research” have brought to light phenom- 
ena which must be referred for explanation to a supernatural agency.‘* 
Professor Hyslop regards belief in a future life as the foundation of our moral 
and social system. Hence it is extremely important to obtain evidence of 
the existence of such a life. This can be done only by establishing com- 
munication with discarnate spirits. At present mediumistic communica- 
tion is the most practicable method. The author then gives an account 
of the investigations made by Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Richard Hodgson, and 
himself, along with many others, in the case of Mrs. Piper. He thinks that 
the communications made by her can be explained only by telepathy or the 
existence of spirits. He chooses the spiritistic hypothesis as much more 
reasonable and in better accord with the facts. In a second volumes Pro- 
fessor Hyslop aims to enlighten the general reader upon questions of psy- 
chology involved in “psychical research.” Since this is his purpose, it is 
unfortunate that he does not write more clearly. Many of his sentences 
are so obscure and confused as to be almost unintelligible. The closing 
chapter contains an earnest plea to the scientist to sacrifice his “aristocratic” 
tastes and take up the problem of a future life which has vital interest for 
all mankind. 

Mr. Joseph Hamilton thinks that we have not only proof of the existence 
of a supernatural world, but also knowledge of its inhabitants and govern- 
inglaws.° He bases his views almost entirely upon the accounts given in the 
Bible of angelic visitations, miraculous events, etc. It is astonishing what 
an elaborate structure he rears on their foundations. The supernatural 
world he conceives on the analogy of the natural. Apparently it is located 
somewhere in space; for we are asked to imagine that visitors from this 
supernatural realm have had sight keen enough to “steer their course 
through labyrinths of suns and systems until this earth was discerned as a 
faint speck of light on the far horizon.” The angelic beings who inhabit 
this sphere have bodies like the human, only more ethereal; senses like the 


4 Science and a Future Lije. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: Turner, 1905. 
x+372 pages. $1.50. 

Ss Borderland of Psychical Research. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: Turner, 
1906. viiit+425 pages. $1.50. 

6 The Spirit World. By Joseph Hamilton. New York: Revell, 1906. 274 
pages. $1.50 net. 
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human, only more refined; and are nourished, not by food taken in the 
mouth, but by elements absorbed from the atmosphere. Fancies like these 
are multiplied, and curious speculations abound. It would be useless to 
bring up the question of evidence here, for the author says he has no com- 
mon ground with those who do not accept unreservedly every statement in 
the Bible. Moreover, one is bound to respect the reverence with which 
he approaches his subject, and the frank and earnest manner in which he 
avows his beliefs. But he should be reminded why other inquirers, as little 
materialists as he, will regard his conception of the supernatural as not merely 
unfounded, but also thoroughly unreasonable. If the progress of thought 
has taught us anything, it is that the existence of the supernatural can be 
established only by proving that the finite categories of science (matter and 
motion, cause and effect, etc.) are inadequate to explain reality, and hence 
must be supplemented by higher principles. The final interpretation of 
reality, we thus maintain, must be in terms of spirit and personality. How 
illogical and absurd it will be, therefore, to conceive of the supernatural in 
those very terms whose imperfection and finitude we have recognized—as 
a realm in space where bodies act and interact as they do in the present 
world! 


Henry W. WRIGHT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


In his massive volume? Dr. Dennis completes a work begun twelve 
years ago, namely the endeavor to present an encyclopedic view of the 
social betterment and uplift which have everywhere gone along with Chris- 
tian missions. To this end he has made, with incredible labor and patience, 
a vast accumulation of facts and figures, and has sifted and marshaled 
this material under such topics, to cite from the volume in hand, as “The 
Introduction of Educational Facilities,” “The Development of Industrial 
Training,” ‘“‘The Abolishment of Objectionable Social Customs, ” “Results 
Touching National Life and Character.” A copious “Bibliography of 
Recent Mission Literature” is appended, together with an index of nearly 
a hundred closely printed pages, the apparatus indispensable to the useful- 
ness of a book which surveys so wide a field. That no pains might be spared 
to enhance the value and attractiveness of the work, it is abundantly illus- 
trated with photographs of missionaries, their assistants and pupils, and 

Christian Missions and Social Progress: A Sociological Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions. By James S. Dennis. In 3 vols Vol. III. Chicago: Revell, 1906. $2.50. 
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of the buildings, churches, hospitals, schools, and shops which go to make 
up the varied mission “plant.” 

No one but an expert who should rival Dr. Dennis himself in his own 
field is competent to say that the topical arrangement which he has chosen 
is not, on the whole, the most convenient and satisfactory for the student 
One might wish perhaps that all the information Dr. Dennis has to offer re- 
garding, for example, the amelioration of China, political, social, educa- 
tional, industrial, through Christian missions had been brought together into 
one chapter. But another student will thank Dr. Dennis from the bottom 
of his heart for the ninety consecutive pages in which a systematic account is 
given of the introduction by Christianity of “educational facilities” into 
many widely separated lands, and the founding of schools and colleges in 
India, China, Korea, Japan, Turkey, Africa, and the islands of the sea. 
In either case the information wanted is somewhere furnished, and the 
search for it will be abundantly rewarded. 

One asks himself, as he closes this volume, whether a more convincing 
apologia than this has ever been offered for missions understood in the 
large sense of an endeavor to “plant Christianity for permanency.” Dr. 
Dennis has furnished an arsenal, well stored with weapons of many kinds, 
but all effective for both offensive and defensive warfare. He has done a 
noble and memorable service for the kingdom of Christ. Let the timid soul 
who reckons up the enormous sums of money that have been expended in 
sending the gospel to the heathen during the last century, and bewails the 
scanty returns in the statistics of converts enrolled and churches organized, 
lose himself for an hour in these fascinating recitals of social redemption 
wrought in the name of Jesus Christ, and forget his fears. If Christian 
missions after a hundred years can meet the searching and probing tests 
to which Dr. Dennis subjects it, we may look forward with confidence 
to its ultimate triumph. ; 

What should be our attitude as Christian men, Dr. Hall asks, toward 
races and religions not our own ?? Certainly it should accord with the ex- 
ample and spirit of Jesus Christ. For we learn the actual attitude of God 
toward the world in the impartial interest in humanity which Jesus showed, 
and in his recognition of the unqualified value of human life and of the 
essential unity of the race. From this premise Dr. Hall draws an argument 
for Christian missions, the more persuasive that it is implied through- 
out the entire discussion rather than formally proposed and urged. The 

2 Christ and the Human Race; or, The At titude of Jesus Christ toward Foreign 


Races and Religions. Being the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1906. By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. $1.25. 
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heart of the book is found in the chapters entitled “The Essential Unity of 
the Human Race” and “Religious Insight and Experience Outside of 
Christianity.” Marked as are the temperamental contrasts between the 
West and the East—and these Dr. Hall sets forth at length—the under- 
lying unity of the race is still plainer; and the religion of Jesus Christ there- 
fore, holding within itself “an amazing balance of oriental and occidental 
qualities,” offers a revelation of God to all mankind; and that “religious 
insight and experience,” that “spirit of large tenderness, moral earnestness, 
and true reverence” discoverable outside the limits of occidental Christian- 
ity, are prophetic of the future comprehension in one spiritual loyalty and 
worship of all men who with a true longing seek for the living God. The 
closing chapter, ‘Christian Missions and the Modern World,” offers, 
although with disappointing brevity, certain practical considerations bear- 
ing upon the missionary question. To present a single illustration. The 
“policy of non-action” urged by the opponent of the missionary enterprise 
with the serenest confidence in its reasonableness, the advice that “the 
zealous West let the East alone, joined comfortably to its idols and its 
philosophies,” is answered conclusively in words that must be quoted: 


One can no more prevent Christian influences and Christian efforts from 
flying eastward than one can keep carrier pigeons from their homing. Chris- 
tianity came out of the East; to the East it must return Furthermore, 
one cannot divide East from West in the matter of religious interaction any more 
than in the matter of commercial interaction. 


Dr. Hall does not speak of non-Christian peoples and their religions 
in the words we have been accustomed to hear from missionaries. When 
he recommends “‘a reverent reserve of criticism in the presence of matters 
and manners pertaining to the ancestral religious institutions of the East,” 
or describes popular polytheism as “‘relatively disastrous to the ethical sense”’ 
and the self-immolation of widows in the Sa# as an ‘“‘august surrender,” 
he is using language that would have been amazing indeed from a Christian 
man to Christian hearers a generation ago. That he is heard with sym- 
pathy now and not with indignation is an indication that the church of 
Christ is considering more deeply and patiently the attitude of Jesus Christ 
toward foreign races and religions, and is coming to a better understanding 
of its own responsibility to them and the means by which it must be dis- 
charged. 

The Nashville Convention appears to be reported in a stout volume 
of seven hundred pages completely and in detail. Every paper read, every 
address delivered, is presented in full, even to the occasional trivialities of 
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extempore speech. But perhaps none of these utterances is altogether 
unimportant to one who wishes to understand the temper and spirit of this 
great assembly. It is easy, in turning these pages, to understand the pro- 
found impression made by the convention upon the hundreds of young men 
and women in attendance, so serious, so simply religious, were its appeals; 
so free from the narrow theological presuppositions and the crude interpreta- 
tions of Scripture by which their force might have been weakened, if not 
destroyed outright. The arithmetical argument was happily all but unused. 
No one undertook to enforce the missionary obligation by an estimate of 
the number of unsaved souls passing daily into eternity; though one 
speaker ventured the computation that it is possible to evangelize the whole 
world—that is to say, “‘to give the world the chance to know of Christ ”— 
at an average cost of two dollars per person. Does a single proclamation 
of the gospel message offer this “chance,” or is patient and painstaking 
teaching required? Who is to decide, and how, at what precise moment a 
particular person born in a non-Christian community has had his “chance” ? 
Mr. Mott made a vigorous explanation and defense of the Volunteer watch- 
word, “The Evangelization of the World in This Generation,” but other- 
wise it was not insisted upon. Mr. Mott is doubtless right, however, in his 
claim that this element of urgency has been “‘one of the mightiest factors 
in the influence exerted by the Volunteer Movement.” 3 

The discussions of the conference left hardly a single aspect of missions 
untouched. They dealt in the main with vital topics, such as the relations 
of institutions of learning to missions and of Christianity to the non- 
Christian religions; the preparation of the missionary for his task, physical, 
intellectual, spiritual; with the home base and the new opportunities; with 
evangelistic, medical, educational missions. Upon this last, as was unavoid- 
able before such an audience, stress was repeatedly laid. There were 
special conferences of many sorts—of teachers, of editors, of pastors, of 
laymen; and groups of men and women who had themselves seen service 
presented reports from mission fields. Behind all these reports and ad- 
dresses, infinitely varied as they are in theme and expression, lies the one 
conviction that the gospel of Jesus Christ is a possession so precious that 
it must be shared with all who can be persuaded to accept it. 

The list of speakers at the Nashville convention is an imposing one, 
comprising men eminent in educational affairs, in the business world, in 


3 Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade. Addresses delivered before the 
Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, Nashville, Tennessee, February 28—-March 4, 1906. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1906. 713 pages. 
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the professions, and in diplomacy, as well as the bishops and clergymen 
who are thought by some foolish scoffers to be the only supporters of that 
strange fanaticism of which the twentieth century is witnessing the slow 
but inevitable decay. But if we may accept the testimony of the Nashville 
convention, the Volunteer Movement is just now in the freshness and enthu- 
siasm of its youth. 

Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade is a big book, and the 
most conscientious reader will wish to know what of its contents, always 
interesting, is also of marked importance. Whatever else he skips, let 
him not fail to read the historical sketch by Mr. Mott, “The First Two 
Decades of the Student Volunteer Movement,” the entire section entitled 
“Missions and Their Wider Relationships,” and the addresses before the 
Conference of Professors in Colleges and Universities by Professor Edward 
C. Moore, of Harvard University, and President King, of Oberlin College. 

David Hill went out to Hankow, China, in 1861, under the direction of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society,“the free and proud gift of his father,” 
and in China, in 1896, he died. He was a man of wealth, well trained for 
his chosen career, convinced that he was called to a celibate life, single- 
hearted, modest, faithful his life long to many arduous and varied tasks. 
When tidings came in 1877 of the dreadful famine in the northern Shensi, 
he started at once upon a twenty-days’ journey of relief inland, carrying on 
pack mules three-quarters of a ton of lump silver, the most portable form 
of currency, and largely his personal contribution. On his return to China 
from his first visit home he was made general superintendent of a missionary 
district, with all the powers and responsibilities of a bishop, and in this 
responsible service he continued until his death. We read of beautiful 
forms of philanthropy, quite apart from the conventional missionary duties, 
in which his private fortune allowed him to indulge himself—of alms- 
houses where a few old men are given shelter because they are poor and 
needy, not because they have accepted a Christian creed; of a school for 
blind beggars and children, gathered out of the streets, where they learn to 
read and are taught a self-supporting trade. It was characteristic of 
David Hill that he chose to work so far as possible along with native chari- 
table organizations, “‘claiming for such work, imperfect and unenlightened 
in motive though it might be, the beginnings of that which finds its crown in 
Christianity.” He wore for months together the Chinese dress and ate 
Chinese food. Possessing the great gift, in which missionaries are some- 
times sadly lacking, of spiritual imagination, his attitude toward the Chinese 
creeds was that of sympathy with whatever truth they might contain. The 
people among whom he worked were not idolaters, but children of God from 
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whom the Heavenly Father was strangely hidden. ‘‘ He went about always 
expecting to find traces of the work of God’s Holy Spirit.” And this 
sympathetic spirit made him equally a welcome and honored guest among 
the European residents and visitors, between whom and the missionary 
a great gulf is too often fixed. 

This unusual and interesting story‘ is written compactly, with consider- 
able literary skill, in an attractive little volume that might be read through 
in an hour. 

Christus Redemptors forms the sixth in a series of mission-study text- 
books, of which Via Christi was the first, prepared for the use of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of the United States. This volume, like its predeces- 
sors, is furnished not only with the indispensable map and bibliography, 
but also with useful illustrative quotations and suggestions of topics for 
further study. 

The subject-matter, in itself, picturesque and interesting, is well selected 
and well arranged, and the narrative flows on in an easy and agreeable 
style. 

The preface to Religions of Mission Fields,® in which Judaism and 
Roman Catholicism are included, explains that this textbook supplements 
the treatment of non-Christian religions in two books already published, 
and is intended primarily for students who expect themselves to be mission- 
aries. To this class of readers it will offer, perhaps, some assistance; but 
the book may easily disappoint even moderate expectations. Its work- 
manship is rather clumsy; some chapters are overloaded with needless 
detail; the arrangement of topics is often confused. The most useful 
portions are those which treat of the present-day aspect of non-Christian 
religions, in which the missionary authors use material gathered from per- 
sonal observation and experience. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO A. K. PARKER 


BRIEF MENTION 


ELEUTHEROPULOS, ABT. Das Schéne. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. xv+272 
pages. M. 5.40. 
In this work the author, following the empirical method, proposes first to examine 
all judgments of aesthetic value both in the ordinary human consciousness which 


4 David Hill, an Apostle to the Chinese. By W.T.A. Barber. London: Kelly, 
1906. 128 pages. 

5 Christus Redemptor: An Outline Study of the Island World of the Pacific. By 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. New York: Macmillan, 1906. 282 pages. $0.50 net. 

6 Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by Protestant Missionaries. New York 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1905. 300 pages. $0.50. 
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appreciates beauty and in the special artistic consciousness which produces it. He 
would then proceed to draw general conclusions concerning the significance of beauty, 
and the truth contained in the judgment of aesthetic value. The conclusion reached 
is that the aesthetic judgment depends upon a relation between the form and the 
content of an object. Both of these factors have objective existence. Form is that 
which defines an object, its shape, symmetry, and inclusion of difference in unity. 
Content is the sum of the qualities, material and spiritual, which are essential to it. 
Beauty signifies a harmony between the two. As such it serves no external end or 
utility. The beauties of nature are nature’s necessary self-revelation. Likewise the 
beauties of art reveal by internal necessity the impulses of the artist’s consciousness. 
Whenever an object thus possesses aesthetic value we intuitively perceive and admire its 
beauty. . 


Banc, Exte. Dictionnaire de philosophie ancienne, moderne et contemporaine. 

Paris: Lethielleux, 1906. xvi+1247 pages. Fr. 12. 

The four thousand articles in this dictionary are designed by the author to cover 
the field of ancient and modern philosophy. Especial attention is paid to contemporary 
thought and to recent philosophy in France. The principal aim of the dictionary, 
however, according to }M. Blanc’s frank avowal, is not to present history or bibliog 
raphy, but to inculcate doctrine. For philosophy, from the Catholic standpoint, is 
not an intellectual diversion to be followed for its own sake, but a means to the attain- 
ment of positive truth. Such dogmatisme moderne, we are further informed in the 
preface, need not prevent a writer from giving a fair and accurate account of all views, 
even those most hostile to the accepted doctrine. Whether or not such fairness and 
accuracy have been attained in the present volume is a matter of opinion. The 
articles are clearly written and contain much valuable information. But the space 
given to even the greatest systems in such a book is necessarily limited, and the impar- 
tial reader is irritated to find so large a portion of it given to criticism that the expo- 
sition of the theories themselves is rendered still more incomplete and inadequate. 
Very slight notice is taken of the earlier English empiricists, particularly Locke and 
Hume, although Mill and Spencer are more fully treated. 


Jackson, H. L. The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent German Criticism. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1906. xiv+247 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author is an English clergyman. The book, a recast of Sunday lectures, 
does not claim to be “‘a contribution to what Soltau speaks of as ‘das Hauptproblem 
aller Bibel-Kritik.’” It is, however, a very useful compendium of many aspects of 
the problem and of widely gathered opinions for its solution. The language is pop- 
ular, but sometimes wanting in clearness. The frequent summaries are helpful to 


the reader and make amends for some needless repetition. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 


Kurtz, G. H. Abriss der Kirchengeschichte: Ein Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht 
in héheren Lehranstalten. Sechszehnte, revidierte Auflage. Leipzig: 
Neumann, 1906. M. 2.20. : 


The fact that this useful compendium has reached the sixteenth edition is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its excellence. 








